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T'F other Hiſtories are entertaining, inſiruclive, and uſeful, ſurely fuch at 
* immediately relate to the Human Species cannot be unacceptable or diſs 
agreeable ; eſpecially when they point out the Places, Situations, Ways, Bu- 
fineſſes, Climates, and Countries fitteſt for preſerving the Health, prolonging 
the Life, ſharpening the Genius, ripening the Judgement, and fitting the © * 
Body for Action; theſe render life uſeful, comfortable, und defirable, and, at "Is. 
the ſame Time, the People more prolific, healthy, and robuſt z ſo that the | 
Safety, Defence, Eſtabliſhment, and Gontinuance of 2 Nation, and their 
Laws, Luberties, 9 and Priuileges depend on theſe. Now no proper 
Eſtimate can p made of the ſeveral Degrees of Health, Longevity, . 
and Increaſe of different Places, without juſt Regiſters of their Births, Mar- 
riages, and Funerals; but even where theſe could be bad, ſuch Obſervations - 
have moſtly been made in, and confined to a few Cities or great Towns, tho' fuch 
found to be Golgothas, wif Plates of the Waſte and Deftrution of 


4 


are 
Mankind, but feldom of their Increaſe, and often leaſt pri: And there® 
fore are generally the moſt improper Gauges to aſtertain the trur Increaſe | 
and Longevity of the People. the Air, in Part, may be blameable, yet 


the Vices, Intemperance, Irregularities, and Luxury of the Inbabitants are 
mofily fo in general; as appears from the greater Health, longer Life, 
Strength, Hardineſs, and Fruitfitlneſt in the-Neig hbourbood at one ur a few 
Miles Diftance; and from the Lives of theſe who come out of the Coun 
to ſettle, and their Children, if temperate and ſober, tho Al live in . 
Same Air. This is further manifefled from the Regiſters of the ſame Places 
in former Periods, wherein the Births exceeded the Burials more than at 
preſent. . But the Proof of this would appear more clearly, would the Go- 
vernment ſend out an Order that the Clergy of all Denominations in England 
Should ſend in a faithful Extra of all the Births, Marriages, and Bu- 
rials in each Pariſb every twenty Years, from the Beginning of their Regiſters 
to this Time. Nor need the Numbers of the ſeveral Diſſenters in England 
be any Hindrance to this ; for if there have been none, a Search for them is 
needleſs ; if there is, or bas been any conſiderable Body of them, there are Me- 
thods bereafter given to find out pretty near their Number, if the Regiſters 
have been faithfully kept in ſundry Periode. 
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Former” 
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Former Writers on Bills of Mortality have not ſufficiently ſhewn the Ne- 
cefſity and Uſefulneſs of publiſhing the Numbers of Marriages in their Bills ; 
nor given us the different Degrees of Mortality in Cities, Towns, and Coun- 
tries; nor the probable Cauſes of the greater Waſte of Mankind in ſome Places 
more than others; nor given us Methods how to aſcertain the Number of Fa- 
milies and Souls in Towns or Country Pariſhes ; nor of the Exports, Emi- 

rants, or Imports, Increaſe or Decreaſe of People in fundry Places; nor 
pointed out the Neceſſity and Uſefulneſs of publiſhing the Number of Marri- 
ages, as well as of Births and Burials; nor the intereſting Effects of Virtue 
and Vice in any Place: Without 47 Things many valuable Remarks on 
© Bills of Mortality are loft. Nor will a ſhort Syllabus of the moſt remark- 
able Changes of Air, Weather, Seaſons, and Food, for a Series of Years, be 
nſeleſr; without which, Obſervations on the Bills of Mortality would too often 
feem a meer Narrative of Effects without _— their Cauſes. But if 
theſe Particulars were properly examined and publiſhed, they would make 
Audying Bills of Mortality more than an idle, ſpeculative Amuſement, as the 
ame Cauſes generall fer we fome like Effetts, and therefore may help us to 
orm better Ideas of t Conſequences to be expected from them. 


A due Attention to ſome of the following Obſervations {to which others 
may be added) may be at this Time of public Service, as we are a free, flou- 
riſhing Nation, poſſeſſed of greater Power and Dominion than ever our An- 
ceſtors enjoyed, and by exerting a conſtant watchful Care at home, and in our 
F . Colonies and Plantations, to encourage every Thing "that may promote the 
Fo Health and Proſperity, the Support and lawful Increaſe of Britiſh Subjects 

| and Allies, and thereby lay =— Foundation for. fuch Naval Power and 
Military Force as, by Divine Affiſtance, may enable us, in a juſt * to 


9 cope with aur moſt envious or perſidious Enemies, and tranſmit our Laws, 
{ Liberties, and Poſſeſſions ſecure and undiminiſhed to the lateſt Generation. 
17 The following Account, taken from a marginal Note in a Sermon lately 
f printed at New-England, by the Rev. Mr. Ezra Stiles, before a Convention 
9 of the Clergy at Briſtol in Rhode-Iſland, April 2 Þ 1760, will throw a 
vi greater Light an the Point, and ſhew more clearly the quick Increaſe of that 
1 Colony, than any Thing I have yet met with upon that Subjects, and muff 


highly gratify the Curious, as very few Copies of that Sermon are in England. 


| In new-ſettled Countries the tranſplanted Colonies, by an eſtabliſhed 
F- Law of Nature, in a good Climate, do increaſe to a certain patrial Matu- 

| rity; then they begin to decline. At the beginning of this Increaſe, the 
. Period 
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Period of Doubling is very ſhort, and the Augmentation rapid. Afterward, 
the Period of Doubling is extended, till it gradually ceaſeth; and is ſucceeded 
with a Diminution flow at firſt, but rapid at laſt. The Period of patrial 
Maturity, as well as of patrial Doubling, doubtleſs in ſome Meaſure cor- 
reſponds to the Nature of the Climate : The former, in the Climate of 
New-England, may have been about 1000 or 1200 Years; the latter, 20 
or 25 Years. The Period of rapid patrial Doubling in 25 Years may reach 
it's Akme in one Third of the Term requiſite to the final Akme of In- 
creaſe. The Ratio of patrial Doubling continues equable for 4 or 400 
Years; when this Ratio, in Conſequence of another Law of Nature, be- 
gins at once to be greatly extended. Poſterity alone can more accurately 
aſcertain theſe „ If we look into Hiſtory, we may perhaps be in- 
clined to judge the Period of patrial Maturity about 800 or 1000 Years, 
perhaps more than leſs. The 70 Souls, which ſprang from Jacob's Loins, 
when tranſplanted into Egypt, grew and multiplied, in about 215 Years, 
to 604,550 fenſible Men of 20 Years old and upwards, excluſive of the 


Levites: Which, conſidering the young Men under 20 Years, may imply 


above 3, ooo, ooo Souls, an Increaſe on 70 Souls only in 215 Years. It is 
true, his public Cenſus was made above a Year after the Exodus ; but we 
are given to underſtand, that there was no Increaſe in the Wilderneſs. 
This is an unparalleled Increaſe, the Period of doubling being about 14. 
Years. n 

« New-England has advanced 120 Years in rapid Increaſe, the Term of 
Doubling being 20, or, according to Dr. Franklin, 25 Years. As this is 
much ſlower than the Increaſe of 7/ae/, the Period of rapid Increaſe, as 
diſtinguiſhed from the ultimate Period of patrial Increaſe, may be longer 
in the Proportion of 14 to'25, or a Ratio formed of theſe Numbers. If 
Iſrael the firſt in 215 Years, we may reach it in 384; of which 
120 being already elapſed this preſent Year 1760, above 160 Years of ra- 
pid Increaſe yet remain; by which Time, thro' the Blefling of Heaven, 
we in the Province of New-Engtand may become many Millions. | 

The Increaſe of the maritime Towns is not equal to that of the inland 
ones. Tho' the Period of Doubling for the whole Colony is 25 Years, 
now that the maritime Towns make ſo great a Proportion of the Inhabi- 
tants, yet the Period is different for different Parts of the Colony. While 
on the Sea-Coalt it is above 25 Years, yet within Land it is 20 and 15. 

« In the four Governments of New-England are about 530 congrega- 
tional Churches. In 1650 there were about 36 Churches. In 1696 there 
were but 130. And being, A. D. 1760, increaſed to 530, the Propor- 
tion of Doubling is once in 30 Years. 
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« Four thouſand Britiſb Planters ſettled New-England, and in 120 Years 


their Poſterity are increaſed to 500,000 Souls. | 


“There are at this preſent Year 1760 in New-England, 


Epiſcopalians — 11,600 
Quakers —— 16,000 
Baptiſts —— 22,000 


Congregationaliſts 440, 00 
« Their reſpective Increaſe in a Century from this Time, ſuppoſing them 


to double once in 25 Years, 


Epiſcopal. Quak. Bapt. Congregat. 
A. D. 1760— 2 * | * 60 440,000 
1785— 23,200 $32,000 , 44,000 3880, 000 


1810— 46,400 64,000 - 88,000 1,760,000 
1835— 92,800 128,000 176,000 3,520,000 
1860—185, 600 256,000 352,000 7,040,000 


A TABLE of Increaſe upon 500,000 Inhabitants in the four New-England Governments for the E 
Period of Doubling; by inſpecting which may be ſeen the Number of Inhabitants in New-England for 
each Year. | 


1 A. D. No of Inhab. A. D. Inhab. A. D. Inhabitants 
5 1760 — - 500,000 1769 — 641,710 1778 — 823, 890 
. 1761 — $14,050] 1770 — 659,9760| 1779 — 846,745 
1762 — $528,510] 1771 — 678,305 | 1780 — 870,550 
1763 — $43-370 | 1772 — 697.370 | 1781 — 895,025 
1764 — 338.650 | 1773 — 716,971 | 1782 — 920,185 
wm — $74,350 | 1774 — 737,135 | 1783 — 946,060 oo 
1766 — $90,500 | 1775 — 757,857 | 1784 — 972,655 
1767 — 607,090 | 1776 — 779,165 | 1785 — 1, ooo, oo 
1768 — 624,170 1777 — 301, 70 [1810 — 2,000,000 
| 1835 — 4,000,000 


— 


And as this Increaſe, in Proportion to the Number of Inhabitants, is much 
greater in ſome of our Colonies than at home, (as they there commonly double 
their Number in 25 or 30 Tears) therefore all proper Attention, Countenance, 
and Aſiſlance ſhould ever be given to thoſe by Great- Britain. The healthis/t 
Situations ſhould: firft of all be choſen and fixed, and every Encouragement 
given to the Settlers to extend their Commerce, and thereby increaſe both 
their Property, tbeir Produce, and their Numbers. — To this End their Trade 
ſhould be left as free and open as poſſible—no unneceſſary Taxes or Impofitions 
laid upon them, but all burdenſome Grievances removed, and Indulgence 


granted that may promote the Eaſe, the Peace, and Liberty of the Inhabi- 


tants, whereby not only their Property, but their Fertility and Number will 
certainly be increaſed, and the true Intereſt of Great-Britain beſt promoted. 


A 


A COMPARATIVE HISTORY 
Increaſe and 8 of Mankind in Enclend, Se. 


O paſs a right Judgment on the Healthineſs or Longevity of 
Place or Country, Cities and large Towns eſpecially, we ſhall 
go as far back as we have good Vouchers, whereof Pariſh-Re- 
giſters are the beſt, if faithfully kept, and for a long Series of 
Years. Thus we are able to trace what was the original Eftate of the 
Health of the City of London only 40 Years back, / vix. from 1604 to 44) 
while Unity and Harmony in Church and State continued ; for from that 
Period often began Diviſions and Separations, or both. From 1604 to 24 
were baptized 144,239, r Medium was 7211; buried, 167,990; 
Medium, 8399 ; whereof died of the Plague, 14,994; Medium, 749. 
Suppoſe there-had been no Plague, abont Sixteenths of that Num- 
ber would have died of common Diſeaſes and Accidents in thoſe 20 Years; 
thus the Number of Dead, without any Plague, had been 1 52,996; then 
Births had been to Burials near 19 to 20, or 87 5% more buried than born 
in the 20 Years, or 437 yearly. This gives us the State of the Health of 
the City then; but great Towns,* ſeldom being fo fruitful as Coun 
Places, inſtead of one Family of ſeven having a Child -yearly, we ſh 
take one for every cight Families, and fix Souls to each Famil „which is 
as much as can be reaſonably allowed, as ſhall be fully proved hereafter; 
then the yearly Births being 72 11, the Families muſt have been 57, 688, 
the Souls 346,128. | Ane | * 3 


In the ſecond or next 20 Years, viz. from 1624 to 1644, were born 
186,608 ; Medium, 9330; buried, 267, 832 Medium, 13,391 ; where- 
of died of the Plague, 56, 423; Medium, 2821. Here we have the 
Increaſe of the City Births in this Vicennary, viz. 42, 369, near 2120 
yearly. Increaſe in the Funerals, 99,842; almoſt 5ooo yearly. But, al- 
lowing for the Plague as above, the yearly Funerals had been 10,570; ſo, 
by common Mortality without any Plague, the City had yearly 1240 
more buried than born, or more than a ninth Part, which in the firſt 20 
Years were about a nineteenth Part, excluſive of the Plague, In this Vicen- 
nary the Number of Families ſeems to have been 74, 640, of Souls 447,840. 
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and the City increaſes and flouriſhes ; 


. 


In the third Vicennary, from 1644 to 1664, regiſtered Baptiſms were | 
142,256; Medium, 7112, near 100 fewer than the firſt; yet the Burials 


are nearly the fame as the laſt, viz. 257,058, or above one Half more 


than the firſt; yet leſs Plague than either of them; it's Medium was 12,852. 
The great Increaſe of Funerals, and Decreaſe of Chriſtenings in this Period, 
ſhew the dire Diviſions and Confuſions occaſioned by the Civil War, If 
we ſubtract (36,722) a ſeventh Part from the Buryings, and add it to the 
Baptiſms, both make 178,974, then there remain 78, 1 11 unregiſtered Bap- 
tiſms. This was done in the laſt Period, wherein the Burials exceed Bap- 
tiſms 42,962. After this Period there is no calculating the Numbers of 
Families and Souls with any Certainty ; Chriſtenings are ſo decreaſed and 
Burials increaſed, from the great Number of private Baptiſms and ſeparate 
Burying Grounds, beſides the vaſt Numbers of Places of public Worſhip 


and Burying Places belonging to the Church, never yet entered into the 


printed Bills of __— and the ſhameful Neglect of public Regiſters in 
many Places from the Ne ligence or Abſence of the Incumbents, Cu- 
rates, or Clerks: So that the London Bills of Mortality are now of little 
Uſe, except ſhewing the general State of Health, the Increaſe or Decreaſe 
of the City, or the greater Mortality of Males and Females. 


From 1664 to 84 were regiſtered 241 505 Births ; Medium, 12,079. 
Buried, in all, 457,508 ; whereof died of the Plague, 70,682 : Medium 
of the whole, 22,875. Hitherto Diſſenters ſeem to have had no Burying 
Places of their own, tho' Monarchy is reſtored, the Government ſettled, 
et here we have only 241,587 re- 
giſtered Baptiſms, but the Births muſt have been 362,148 ; then Baptiſms 
not regiſtered were about 120,561; Families, 144,856 ; Souls, 899, 136. 


In the firſt Vicennaries, outward Unanimity ſtill ſubſiſting among the 
Citizens, we ſee the true State of Health of the City; from 1604 to 44 Bu- 
rials were to Births as near four to three, tho' near ſix Times more died of 
the Plague in the firſt 20 Years than in the ſecond, yea, more than. in the 
fourth, conſidering the Increaſe of the City and Number of Inhabitants. But 
the Difference between the ſecond and third is moſt remarkable. In the ſe- 
cond, the yearly Births were 9330, Burials 13, 391; in the third, the Births 
were only 7112, but the Burials 12,852, above 2200 baptized fewer 
yearly in the third than ſecond Period. From the Bills of the fourth Pe- 


riod we ſee Diſſenters had yet few or no Burying Places of their own. 


By purſuing this Method a little further, it would be eaſy to diſcover the 
true Number of Diſſenters, as it would ſtill be, were the yearly legal Mar- 
riages publiſhed in the Bills as they ſhould be, and are in other Places, 
In 


bo 

In the fourth Vicennary (not fooner) after a fifth Part of the Burials are 
added to the Births, (to complete the Number of Burials as uſually ſhould 

be in that Vicennary) there remained ſtill 122, 420 Burials, for which there 
are no Chriſtenings ; from which ſubtract a fifth Part, then remains yearly 
the true Number of unregiſtered Baptiſms, viz. 99,526, or near 100,000, 
whoſe Medium is 5000 yearly; ſo that the true Medium of thoſe Baptiſms 
which ſtand at 12,079, ſhould be 17,079, to anſwer the like Proportion to 
the Funerals, as formerly. It is true 70,682 died of the Plague; ſo did 
56,423'in Period ſecond, when the City had far fewer People; but in-the 
laſt 17 Years of this fourth Period there was no Plague: Hence in that 
Time moſt of thoſe that died in it would have died of common Diſeaſes 
and Accidents. But, to ſet this Affair in a clear Light, let us take the 
next 24 Years, viz. from 1667 to 91; herein were born 314,542 ; bu- 
ried, 477,364 born, at a Medium, 13,106 ;. buried, 19,898 remains, 
100, 254 unregiſtered Baptiſms, over and above one Fifth taken from the 
Buryings and put to the Baptiſms, to compleat the former Proportion of 
Buryings to Baptiſms. Hitherto few or no ſeparate Burying Places. 


In the fifth and laſt Period, viz. from 1738 to 61, (wherein moſt Diſ- 
ſenters are poſſeſſed of their own Burying Grounds) were- baptized 
355,092; to which add a fifth Part as formerly, when the City was far 
more unhealthy, and buried only 426, 1113 but in this Period we find 
558,087 ; here we have 131,976 Burials, for which we have no Chriſten- 
ings. From this ſubtract a fifth Part, remains 109,581 unregiſtered Bap- 
tiſms, annually 4590, of Catholics, Proteſtant-Diſſenters, &c. moſt of 
whom, as they have their private Baptiſms, have alſo their ſeparate Bury- 
ing Places. Theſe 4590 private Baptiſms, added to the yearly 1 5:439 

7 Chriſtenings, make in all 20,031. This makes the City. to 
cConſiſt of 140,21 3 and, allowing fix Souls to each Family, one 
with another, (which is the utmoſt that can reaſonably be allowed, as we 
ſhall ſee hereafter) make 841,302 Souls; which is as juſt an Eſtimate as 
| can be given now, _ Births, Burials, and legal Marriages. were re- 
giſtered at the Clerks' Hall, and publiſhed. It is true a tolerable Gueſs, 
not much wide of the Truth, may yet be made of Weddings between 
1604 and 44, by allowing four or four and a Half Children to each Wed- 
ding then, (which, in moſt Regiſters, are far too many now, in Towns 
eſpecially) and they appear to be about 82,968. | | 


1. Hereby are pointed out ſeveral valuable Uſes of Bills of | Mortality 
hitherto. unnoticed. 2, The * when the Bills of Mortality are 
a 2 moſt 


CS 1 
moſt to be depended on, vis. before the Year 1644.—3. The ſpecial 
Preference and Regard that ſhould be had for Bills prior to that Period, 
as they are more certain.——4. The City of London's great Neglect in not 
carefully preſerving their Bills entire before 1604, viz. 65 Years after the 
Order was given out by King Henry VIII. in 1538; and alſo the Inex- 
cuſeableneſs of ſach Pariſhes as ſtill have their old Regiſters that lie by in 
a moſt ſcattered Manner, and do not get them copied out to preſerve, or at 
leaſt get written out, in a fair Hand, the yearly Totals of their Births, Mar- 
riages, and Funerals.— 5. The great Defect of the London Bills, not only 


in totally neglecting legal Marriages, Difſenters Chriſtenings and Burials, 


but in ſtill omitting thoſe belonging to ſeveral Places of public Worſhip on 
the preſent Eſtabliſhment. Tho' here is ſhewed a Way how we may come 
at-the Knowledge of moſt of the former Diſſenting Chriſtenings from 
1644 to 84, and pretty near the Truth, a Way formerly unthought of. 
6. Here we find the natural State of Health of the City. The healthieſt _ 
Time the City's Records can ſhew, is from 1611 to 25, 14 Years which 
ſcarce had any Plague, when the former laſt Plagues had ſwept off Multi- 
tudes of it's crazy Inhabitants; born, 102,845 ; buried, 122,554; ſcarce 
7850 born yearly, yet above 8600 died yearly; near 1000 more died than 
were born.—7. We ſec here a near ion between Chriſtenings and 
Buryings in the above Vice .——8, Here we have difcovered a more 
ſure and eaſy Way to diſcover the Number of Families and Souls in any 
Place where there are no Diſſenters, than by all former Diſputes, Conjec- 
tares, and Computations. The ſame we have from legal Marriages pub- 
liſhed, be the Diſſenters many or few. And, g. Hereby we come at or 


near the Bulk of Diſſenters, as is ſhewn above. 


Some Obſervations on the Bills of the M lis challenge our Atten- 
tion. Firſt, in the Bills publiſhed for the 40 Years, were born 
2,168; died, of common Diſeaſes and Accidents, 355, 3263 of the 
ague, 116,087; Total, 471,419. Here were 149,245 more buried 
than born; 13,158 more died of common Diſeaſes (Plague excepted) 
than were born; Burials, of common Diſeaſes only, exceeded the Births, 
at a yearly Medium, about 800: Or, allowing a third Part that died then 
in the Plague to have outlived theſe Years, which is yet by far too large an 
Allowance, then 77,392 more would have died of common Diſeaſes, 
Thus 108,960 more had been buried than born in 40 Years; that is, 
above - Third more _— the following e for the Vears 1592, 
, (of 92 we have only the yearly Totals; of 93 we want January and 
A therefore their yearly Totals are put before the 2 Totals uy 
e 


1 
the Bottom) 1603, 6, 7, B, 9, Io, 25, 30, 36, 37, 40, 42, 43. 4. 45» 
46, 47, 6 " In — 1{t of this Table are the Totals that died monthly 
of common Diſeaſes ; Column ad, the Numbers that died in thoſe Months 
of the Plague; Column: 3d, the Totals that died of both; Column 4th, 
the monthly Births in thoſe Tears. "40% anon pear vin 


der common [OT ie Teer Born: | In the 20 ſpecified Years in this Table, 
Rears = — _ — we find a prodigious Loſs, which neceſſa- 
* 1 1446] 106 2552 4784ʃrily demands a ſpeedy Supply of Inhabi- 
13114) 1456] 14679 658i tante, or the City muſt quickly be depo- 
pl | 15795] 1529] 17326] ieee, wiz. 2 yearly Waſte of about 
May | 1895%]_1925| 17981 6785110,400 People, requiring the like Recruit. 
Toml | 29919] 10188] 89207] 6c, But in the Time of the Plague the freſh 
— 16753 140 wn 9315|Recruits, many of them coming out of a 
Auguſt | 38778| 43425] 82205 926 ; Pure, healthy Air, would {ones be 
Septemb. | 38919} 49565) 34474] 10850 eced with the Contagion than the Na- 
e e acouſiomed 20: that Air, Tie, the 
P 4410 Bills after 69 did leave me the Article of 
Ton 305787577 $194|the Plague, yet, from 1681 to 1711, (30 
WIT 041 ob $21 Years) were only | 250,008 Bap- 
— 2 55 77 tiſras, and 64 5,937 Burials; the former to 
e ee Rs yin 

„di bot ed 35161 111 121340 4 5 | 
were few or no ſeparate Burying Places, are near three to ſeven on the 
whole ; but in the Plague of 93, as one to fix; in 1601, as one to eight; 

in 36, as one to five; in 65, as one to ten. 


Tho the preſent Landan Bills begin only with the Plague of 1592, yet 
the City had often been yiſited with the Plague before, and was ſeldom 
lang free from it, from 160g to 76 but the 8 itſrif was neither 
equal in Years nor Months; for in 1592 and 93 died of it 21,955 ; in 
1603, 30,61; in 25, 45.4333 in 30, 13 in 36, 40, 4003 in 65, 
68,596. The Months and Seaſons differed as widely. The greateſt Mor- 
tality was in Auguſt and September, wherein died 166,677 in Fu/y and 
Oclober, $4,019; in all the other eight Months 148,925. It probably 
was this greater Mortality in Harveſt by common. Diſeaſes, as well as 
by the 2 during fu/y, Auguſb, and September, which induced Major 
Grant to think Autumn the fataleſt Seaton in London, and October, Fanu- 
Au, February, and April the healthieſt ; wherein he contradicts his 
former Aſſertion. The great Superiotity of Funerals to Chriſtenings was 
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much owing to the greater Reſort to the City in Winter; tho' we ſee the 
greateſt Deaths then was in Harveſt, when there was leaſt Company in. 
Town. But in a later Table, viz. from 1732 to 47, we find February, 
March, and May exceed the other Months much in Mortality, (as it com- 
monly is in other Places) for in them died 140, 8 52; but in June, Fuly, 
April, and Auguſt died only 112,859; 29,000 Odds, or almoſt 2000 
monthly. In the other four Months, of mean Mortality, died 125,126; 
in all, 378,837: Theſe Months might be more fatal in Grants Time, 
both as common Diſeaſes might often be attended with ſome Taint of the 
Plague, the City being then ſeldom clear of it, (eſpecially when it came 
by Air or Food) and no Doubt ſeveral dead of the Plague might be re- 
ported to the Searchers to be dead of other Diſeaſes, to leſſen, as much as 
poſſible, the general Panic. In peruſing Country Bills, the Spring is ge- 
nerally found moſt fatal; fo that the Spring greater Mortality in London 
cannot be juſtly imputed to the Winter's greater Reſort thither. But, to 
be fatisfied of the Truth of this, compare the former or latter Winter or 
Autumn and Spring Bills together, and find what Addition the Reſort of 
Company makes to them, and ſee the Difference now, and when there was 
leſs Reſort; as in the Reigns of King James I. and King Charles I. when 
few Parliaments were called, and their Seſſions as ſhort ; ſeldom any War 
at home or abroad, 3 1642) and the Felſb Courts of Juſtice were 

held at Ludlow. All theſe are now a great Cauſe of much 4 Io 
ing to London in Winter; and even then the Spring might be found the 
moſt mortal Seaſon in the Year. - wo 
In the above five Years greateſt Plagues in London, (excluſive of that of 
I 562, wherein died 20,1 36) the pry Medium is about 47,084 that died; 
or near ſevenfold the Births, which were only 39,551; their Medium, 
6592. Theſe Plagues cut off about 22. which were more Citizens 
than had ever lived at any one Time before then: Hence the Government 
can never be too circumſpect and cautious to prevent it's Importation or 
Admiſſion from abroad; nor too careful e, the City Granaries 
with healthy Proviſions, ſhould a Plague ariſe from Famine, or unwhole- 
ſome Food at home: Which good Deſign may be greatly promoted, when 
there are juſt Cauſes to apprehend a Dearth or Scarcity, by putting a Stop 
to the Exportation of Grain, and encouraging it's Importation; taking 
the Drawback from one, and giving it to the other; by preventing Di- 
ſtillation of Spirits, and melting Wheat into Malt; by putting down Swai- 
lers, and hindering Millers from turning Badgers; by making hoarding up 
and monopolizing Corn, capital ; for the utmoſt Vigilance thould always 


be 


„ | 
be uſed for the Support of the Poor, as they are the Strength of the Na- 
tion, both in Peace and War, by Land and Sea. | "5 


Here are three Septennaries of the Ages wherein the Citizens moſtly 
die; the firſt, by Grant's Reckoning, from 1629 to 36; the ſecond, from 
1728 to 35; the third, from 1755 to 62; Column 6th, Edinburgh ;- 7th, 
Northampton ; 8th, Vienna; the gth, Brefſaw. No Places have given us 
the Ages of thoſe that died of the Plague particularly, but of all common 


Diſeaſes; tho' we often ſee that ſome Diſeaſes affect ſome Ages and Con- 
ſtitutions more than others at certain Seaſons. 10 
r 1 7 Ages. Vienna. Breſlaw. 
Under 6 Yzars old|27000| Under 2 59926 49777 450 155] Under 2 [11232[1733 
6 680 16 [1gooo| 2 to 5 16223] 13668] 467] 118] 2to: 5| 3469] 580 
16 to 26 -[r5ogo| 5 to 10] 7019 go87] 146] 644 5 to 7 933] 265 
26 to 36 , | bo8oſ10 to 200 5850] 4395] 77] 5 7 to 19] 473] 11 


36 to 46 | 4020] 20 to 30] 13791] 11088 122] 10 to 16]. 427 5 
46 to 56 2747] 30 to 40| 175047] 12840 89] 16 to 2c 319 38 
56 to 66. | 2077| 40 to 50 16916] 12659] 232] 211] 20 to 25þ 743] 48 
22 1350] 50 to 60 Nen 09 203] 111} 25 to 30] 807 129 
76 to 86 670 60 to yol 11654 73] 220] 112] zo to 35] 969 11 
MY 72994) 70 to Bot 7535} 7222] 186] gi] 35 to 4o| 995/147 
80 to ,go| 4756] 3102] 55] 55} 40to 45] 1062]. 129 
go to zoof Qty 550181 
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«7 I:85286|141370[2308|1193] 50 t 55] g95Þ 160 
In London, from 1629 to 35 incluſive, born, 88 bo bo 2 
67,210; buried, 67,356: From 1728 to 34, born, 65e 1e | 
121, 5433 buried, 188,208: From 1755 to 62, 7 al 37 189 
born, 103, 505; buried, 142,175. _ Edinburgh has| 8 to 85] 371] 35 
only the Age and Burials of 1740 and 41. Nor- 5 n 
thampton in 13 Years, between 1742 and bY, inclu-j 95 to * 5751 7 
five, had 2839 Births, and 2475 Burials, Diffenters| 19 2 . 
included; and tho the Town has four Churches, 27959[4044 
yet only All Saints ſent in the Ages and Diſeaſes. In 1728, 32, 38, 39, 
died in Vienna, 27, 932: In Breſlau, in 1722, 3, 4, died 4649: In Edin- 
burgh City only died in 46 Years, Children, 25, 398; Adults, 23,048 : 
In Dublin, in 28 Years, died, under 16 Years old, 35,002; above 16, 
37.364: Carſtarphen, near Edinburgh, in ſeven. Years, buried, Children, 
1637; Adults, 1001. # | 


In this Table is remarkable, 1. The great Increaſe of London in one 
Century, viz. from 1629 to 1728 : Burials roſe from 67,356 (tho” 1600 
died of the Plague) to 188,287: An Increaſe of near 121,000, excluſive 
of Diſſenters Burying Grounds, and thoſe of Foreigners.—-2. Since _ 
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Diſparity then between Chriſtenings and Buryings was far leſs conſider- 
able, and the City Air and Water much worſe, (as is evident from the 
great Death of Children and of Adults now, in Proportion) then one 
Cauſe of the Diſparity now, is from unregittered Baptiſms, and the 
yearly greater Reſort of freſh Incomers, baptized before they come, and 
dying there: There were alſo more Abortives and Still-born regiſtered for- 
merly.——3. Since there is ſo great a Diſparity now between the Bap- 
tiſms and Buryings, then ſome of that laudable neceflary Policy uſed at 
that Time muſt be wanting, to the greater Drain of the Country Youths, 
and weakening the Natives. 4. This gives a Sort of Key to what ſhould 
be the true Number of Births now, as they will not give the legal Mar- 
riages, which would ſoon inform us; for once the Number of Births, at 
a Medium, was 9601 to 9622 Buryings. In our ſecond Septennary the 
Number of Births was 17,363 ; Buryings, at a Medium, .26,601 : Here 
wants near gooo yearly Births. Births, in the third Septennary, are 
104505; Burials, 142,175; Medium, of Births, 14,786, of Burials, 
20,350: Here is wanting only 38, 370 Births, i. e. 5524 yearly; or near 
a third Part; but this is in Part cleared before.—;. Here ſeems to be a 
viſible Decreaſe of Citizens in 20 Years; Births, from a Medium, at 
17,363, are fallen to 14,786 z Burials, from 26,601, to 20, 310: But, in 
Reality. the City is more ö than appears by the Bills, not 

only on Account of private Births and Burials, but of ſeveral i 
Places belonging to the eſtabliſhed Church, never taken into the Bills; 
whilſt the French, boaſting of their Metropolis, croud their yearly Bills 
not only with each of the Citizens, but with Dead from diſtant Places, as 
their Hoſpital De Invalide, tho' a national Hoſpital ; whilſt London, con- 
ſcious of her Majority, drags none into her Bills but ſuch as are either con- 
tiguous or continuous / Hackney excepted) but omits many in her Boſom. 
In 1686 the Houſes and Families in Fonds and Paris were calculated by 
Sir William Pettey and Mr. Auzout ; at laſt both agreed that London was 
to Paris as 14 to 13. In London were 105,315 Houſes; but out of them 
Sir William deducted 10,371, which contained only two Families a- piece; 
the other Houſes, many Families, 1 1 5, 840, ſix Souls to each danch in 
all 695,076. The Houſes in Paris were 23, 223, allowing ſeven Fami- 
lies to each Houſe, and fix Souls to each Family, 487,680. —6. This 
Table ſhews whether different Situations, Buildings, Manners, or Buſi- 
neſſes of Life; free, open, well-aired, or mewed, thruſt-up, ſtrait, narrow 
Places are more healthy, favourable, or fatal to ſome Ages, Conſtitutions, 
Diſeaſes, &c. At Vienna died, under five Years old, 14,699, out of 27,932, 
above one Half: At Bre/law, 2315 out of 4651: At Northampton, above 
one 
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one Half, —7. Here we ſee which are ordinarily the moſt dangerous Pe- 
riods of Life after Infancy ; which at Vienna is from 40 to 50, near two 
of 13 die; the like in London lately: In Northampton, from 50 to 6o, 
and 70 to 80, all three Ages pretty much alike : In Edinburgh, from 60 
to 70, after Childhood. ——8. Had we from ſeveral very different and 
diſtant Places, for long Courſes of Years, exact Bills with the Ages, we 
ſhould ſee whether the ſame Periods of Life were equally fatal in all Places, 
or how they differ in ſundry Places: Thus, in London, from 26 to 36 is 
fatal; but in the ſecond Period, from 40 to 70, and in the third, from 
30 to 40; and from 40 to 70, in different Periods. er 

2 To &: W406 III. | 
Of Diſeaſes and Caſualties. Column 1ſt, in London, from 1629 to 36; 
Column 2d, and ſecond Octennary, from 1695 to 1702 ; Column zd, and 
third Octennary of London, from 1954 to 62; Column 4th, Edinburgh, 
from 1750 to 62 ; Column th, A Saints, Northampton, for 13 Years; 
Column 6th, Vienna, for 1738 and 39; Column 7th, Berlin, for 1722, 
23, 24; Column Bth, Brefaw, for 1722, 23, 44. 
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Abortive, Still- born, Chryſoms|z1527] 4925] 4922] 300 
Acute Diſeaſes, Child-Bed — 1258] 1650] 1715] 272 
26447(205831316711 
3871915349 5231222 


Quincy and ſore Throat 5} 180 
Pleuriſy, Peripneumony —— 210] 116 
Apoplexy and ſuddenly —| 460 727] 888 
hruſh IE 8 702 
Small-Pox — OT 2547 6785 16930 * 
tag = > 
131 
Cholern Motbus — 78 7 
Plague — —1 — 
St. Anthony's Fire 511 42 
Head moul4-ſhot, or Water | 
in Head . , 230 
Cholic and Ilia. - y 


Teeth and Worms — 3254 . 6538 
Ca ds Cid 3254110443} 053 
"CHRONIC DISEASES. | 

. Aſthma and Phthiic —— | 133] 5143] 2785; 


— oh Conſumptions —|16026]26217]27051 4. 
A a — —| 5458] 96872711 _ 
Hyſterics — — 1 633] i 2! > 
Tympany — — —| —| 33] = 
Droply — — 2280] ;860| 687; 4 
Palſey —— — 159] 175} 483 24 
Lunacy — — 41] 178 655 = 
Melancholy —— — 42] 49] 30 — 
Scurvy, Leproſy, Itch — 67 s 8g 25 — 
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Head- Ach, Megrim 524 20 8] 9 
Flax and Bloody Flux — 3053] 1251 109] 39 
82 


Gout, Sciatic, Cramp — 4 122] 410 7 —1 — 38 1 
Gravel and Stone —— 382} 333 224] 46] -| 913843] 31 
Rheumatiſm — — — 13] Bs] 37] — 9 e 6 
Rickets, Liver: grown, Spleen| 761 2946 as — 1 — bg — 
French Pox — — nt 505 5251 —| — — — — 
Evil, Sores, Ulcers, Swellings 1570] 1503] 1025] 1 2| 116] — — 
Cancer — — — 150 408] bo] - — 
Surfeit — 805] 444 18] —1—1 — —| — 
Stoppage at Stomach — 6 3405 110 — * 26] 6 20 
uptures —— — 633] 201 7 — 234 131 — 
* 2 
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Jaw-fallen —— — _ * 
Jaundice —— oY 11 566 866] 7 74 
Gricf —— 7 08 - - py” 9 wo 


In the firſt London Octennaty were born 76,632; buried, 91,168 ; of 
which 12,000 died of the Plague. In the ſecond Octennary were born 
121,823; buried, 159,028. In the third Octennary were born 118,452; 
buried, 164,871 : No Plague in the two laſt Octennaries. Some Num- 
bers are loſt in the Tables of Diſeaſes. Buried at the V Kirk and Grey- 
Fryers Church only, in Edinburgh, from 1750 to 62, 19,619. In Vienna, 
in 1738 and 39, 13,521, tho' there are only 93 31 in the T Tho' the 
2 Tables of Diſeaſes are deficient, yet the foreign are far more ſo. 
The former are very incorrect in claſſing Diſeaſes of different Kinds toge- 
ther in the ſame Articles; as Cancers, Fiſtula, Gangrene, Wen, Wolf, 
Liver-grown, Spleen, and Rickets ; all Sorts of Cholics in one; various 
Kinds of Dropſies in another; all Fevers in another. Tho' foreign Bills 
want many Diſeaſes, yet they are much more particular in right claſſing 
thoſe they have; as in Difeaſes of the Breaſt, they divide them into Hec- 
tic, Inflammatory, Impoſthumations, Atrophy, Catarrh, Aſthma, Cough, 
Decay, Catarrhs hot and cold. The like Diviſion of the Diſeaſes of the 
Belly ; Fevers, into Intermittents, continual, flow, ardent, inflammatory, 
low, putrid, with or without Looſenefs ; Palſy, numb, or ſhaking. They 
ſpecify the ſeveral Hæmorrhages. Such Divifions are very — 2 


In the firſt London Octennary are ſome uſeleſs, unintelligible, or ſuper- 
ſtitious Articles; as Bleach, Wolf, Planet-ſtruck; ſome whereof had ſo 
few, that they deſerved no Place in the Table; as Scald Head, n, 
Wen, Shingles, Calentures, Mother, &c. Of each of the laſt five died 4; 
of Fright, 5; Itch, 10; Bleedings, 23; blaſted, 60; Falling Sickneſs, 483 
Heach-Ach, 6; Cancer, Gangrene, Fiſtula, 196; Jaw-fallen, 82 ; Me- 
grim, 46. Rickets appeared firſt in the Bills in 1634 ; Scurvy, in 55; it 
prevailed much after. Stoppage at the Stomach was nat heard of before 
| 36; nor Swine or Chicken Pox, which almoſt vaniſhed foon after. Spot- 

ted Fever was not made a ſeparate Article before 1728. In the ſecond 

Octennary 


1 33 
Octennary 13 died of Diabetes; of the Head mould-ſhot, 95; Liver-grown, 
4; Rickets, 3204; King's Evil, 500; Fiſtula, 55; Sores and Ulcers, 280; 
ead-Ach and Megrim, 17; Impoſthumes and Swellings, 426. ; 


' Rheumatiſm was added in 1689; Mortifications, in 1702, tho Gan- 

rene is ſtill retained. | Purple and Spotted Fevers had no ſeparate Article 
From other Fevers, but from 1701 to 29. From 1703 to 23 Scarlet Fe- 
vers made another Article. Inflammations crept into the Bills in 1704. 
From 1701 to 28, died of the Purples, 581; roſe from 56 in one Year. In 
the ſame Year died of the Spotted Fever, 2409. From 1703 to 23, died 
of the Scarlet Fever, 92. Before 1702 the ſame Article ſerved for Droply 
and Tympany ; then they were parted. From 1702 to 58, died of Drop- 
ſies, 51,623 ; of a Tympany, 584: After which the Diſtemper ſeemed to 
be wearing out, for not above 1, 2, or 3 died of it in a Year, and ſome- 
times none. After 1701, Canker, Thruſh, and Cancer were ſeparated; in 

which Time died of the ſecond, 4963 ; of the third, 3518. From 1704 
to 24, died of the Chincough, 58 n 1702 Mortification was taken into 
the Bill, tho Gangrene was ſtill — in till 1721. From 1684 to 1762, 
died of a Diabetes, 155; and of a Fiſtula, from 1701 to 62, 155. 


Thus we ſee the ſeveral Alterations made in the Articles of the Bills fince 
the Year 1629, when an Account began to be kept of the Diſeaſes and 
Caſualties of which People died. Grant ſays, in 20 Years after that died, in 
the whole, 229,250; and that 71,124 died of Convulſions, Worms, Teeth, 
Abortives, Chryſoms, Infants, Liver-grown, and over-laid. And it ap- 
pears by examining the Regiſter, that, from 1647 to 57, in thoſe ten Years 
died, of all Diſeaſes, 114, 9 56; and of the above Diſeaſes fatal to Children 
under four or five Years ol „died 35,344, which is above a Third of the 
Whole. Again, from 1752 to 62, were buried, of all Diſeaſes, 204,6 323 
and of Children, of the above Diſeaſes and Ages, 51,915, or 56, to 204 f. 


Another Uſe of the above is, that where ſeveral Diſeaſes of different 
Kinds were injudiciouſly huddled t er in one Article, being ſeparated 
we ſee their ſeveral Mortalities clearly, which were not viſible before. 
1. Though the Number of Still-born, Abortives, and Chryſoms is 
dwindled to little above a fifth Part, yet about four Times more die now 
of Convulſions than in the firſt Octennary; both which added, make 
about a fourth Part of the whole dead: But in the ſecond Octennary they 
make 10,000, or a Seventh leſs than a fourth Part; the Reaſon whereof 
ſeems not to be that Abortives, Still-born, and Chryſoms are ſo many 
B 2 | 
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fewer now, but fewer of them are regiſtered now than formerly, when 
meer Embrios were regiſtered: Hence one Reaſon why the Death of 
Children is diminiſhed, but of Adults increaſed ; not that Abortives and 
Still-born are thrown into Convulſions; for with what Propriety can thoſe 
be faid to die of Convulſions, who never breathed, or were born dead, or 
their Mothers miſcarried of them early? Tho' Convulſions are increaſed 
greatly between the End of the firſt and the Beginning of the ſecond Oc- 
tennary, to which the unnatural and premature Death of Baſtards, expiring 
under the Name of Convulſions, may contribute. — 2. The Mortality of 
the Small-Pox and Meaſles is greatly increaſed. In the firſt Oftennary it 
was 2767; in the third, 16,930; above ſixfold the firſt, tho' the Inhabi- 
tants are not doubled. —73. The Numbers dying of Teething and Worms 
is alſo double in the third Octennary.——4. Canker and Thruſh, from 
three and a Half in the firſt Octennary, roſe to above eight in the ſecond; 
but fell in the third to ſeven, tho' there were above 6000, more Funerals : 
So theſe two ſeem declining. — 5. Rickets, in the firſt Period, were 7613 
in the ſecond, 2916; in the third, only 62. They are almoſt worn out. — 
6. Head mould-ſhot is almoſt out, as alſo Jaw-fallen and Swine Pox are 
near out. Theſe are a Claſs of Diſeaſes chiefly belonging to Children; tho' 
| Thouſands of them die of other Diſeaſes, (and ſome few Adults of theſe) 
eſpecially Gripes and Conſumptions, common to both, as well as Fevers.— 
7. In the firſt Otennary, wherein only 79,165 (excluſive of the Plague) di- 
ed, 31,000 died of Children's Diſeaſes, beſides Purples, Raſh, &c. In the 
ſecond Octennary 64, 62 3 Children died out of 159,028. In the third Oc- 
tennary 72,168 Children died out of 164,871, in the whole nearly twoFifths. 
In the firſt Octennary near 31 out of 80. In the ſecond, 644 to 159, In 
the third, as 72 to 1644. So that in Proportion more died of Children's 
Diſeaſes in the third than firſt Octennaty, Plague excepted. + The two moſt 
fatal Diſtempers both to Children and Adults, are 134; 12a FR and Feyers, 
whereof died in the firſt Octennary, 27,479; in the ſecond, 52, 664; in the 
third, 47, 634.— 8. In the third Octennary the following Articles run much 
higher than in either of the other, in Proportion to the Totals, viz. Con- 
vulſions, Still-born, Chryſoms, Aged, Lunatic, Dropſies, Small Pox, French 
Pox, Teething, Cancer, Gout, Jaundice, Palſey, Inflammations, Mortifi- 
cations, and Caſualties. All theſe together, in the firſt Octennary, were 
39,5663 in the ſecond, 79,878; in the third, 97, 175. On the contrary, 
hel Articles are declining between the ſecond and third Octennaries, viz. 
Fluxes, Hæmorrhages, Ruptures, Gripes, Stone and Gravel, Evil, Sores, 
Ulcers, Gangrene, Fiſtula, Impoſthumes and Swellings, Itch, Scurvy, Le- 
proſy, Liver-grown, Rickets, Surfeits, Head mould-ſhot, and Worms. 
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Dead of all theſe Diſeaſes, in the ſecond Octennary, 17,315 ; in the third, 
1427; and in the firſt, 8498. So that ſome Diſeaſes ſeem to have a tem- 
porary Reign, or ſome hitherto unknown Periods or Rotations. This 
ſeems to hint that Surgery is much better known and improved than Phy- 
ſic; or that Phyſicians have changed their Track of Practice for a wotle, 
eſpecially in ſanguine, Manas a 5 and eruptive Diſorders, and calls to 
reflect and compare the Succeſs of the preſent and Antiparaceſſian Me- 


thods of Cure. 


In Edinburgh, Conſumptions, Fevers, Small-Pox, and Teething are full 
as fatal as in London; but fewer Abortions (or not regiſtered) and Con- 
vulſions, fatal Fluxes, Bleedings, Cholic, and Gripes ; no Lunatics, Le- 

roſy, or Lethargy ; French Pox (tho' they have them as well as their 
Neighbours) are not mentioned, and in London only a few of them out of 
ſome Hoſpitals; but as we have only the Edinburgh Bills of Mortality for 
the Ve Kirk and Grey-Fryers, it is a very lame one. Sees they have 
no Searchers; but the Grave-Maker's inquiring of the Friends at 890 Fu- 
neral, might ſoon be informed of the common Diſeaſes they died of. 


Northampton has more Conſumptions, but few Convulſions, and is more 
fatal to Teething and Child-Bed Women. Fevers and Conſumptions 
are the moſt fatal Diſeaſes in Sheffie/d, where glandulous Swellings on the 
Neck and Bronchoceles are very rife, and chiefly fo within theſe 40 Years, 
and ſtill increaſe; but the firſt of theſe aradually wear 'off about or ſoon 
after Puberty, if the Conſtitution is not weakened by too much Purging, 
eſpecially with Mercurials. In weakly Conſtitutions it is apt to turn to 
an univerſal Scrophula; or if the Glands of the Neck ſwell not, or ſwell 
and ſoon ſabſide, it falls on the Lungs, and turns to an incurable Phthiſis. 


r art SoIAU'S ined) 0 
In Vienna Bills we find neither Abortions nor Convulſions; but Con- 
ſumptions, Fevers, and Small-Pox, eſpecially Palſies and Dropſies, are fa- 
tal; and Teething and Mortifications are ſtill worſe; very few Apoplexies; 
Child-bearing is favourable ;., Stone and Gravel, outward Sores, Ulcers, 
Eruptions, and French Pox are rare. No Rheumatiſm, Spleen, Stoppage 
at Stomach, Surfeit, Head mould-ſhot, St. Anthony's Fire, Worms, 
Jaw-fallen, Cancer, or Swine Pox are mentioned in their Table of Diſ- 
eaſes. The Numbers contained are only 10, 929, tho' 13,521 were bu- 
ried ; ſo that the Table wants above 2500 of the Dead. | | 


In Berlin died 6771, or All in the Table. Conſumptions and Convul- 
ſions are ſo fatal here, that near half the Number died of them. The 
next 
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next fatal Diſeaſes are Fevers, Abortions, Palſies, Teething, Jaundice, and 
Fluxes ; of theſe died 2185. ; 


Breſlaw buried 4 578, only 26 fewer than in the Table. Here alſo Pal- 


ſies and Conſumptions were moſt fatal; Abortions, Fevers, Dropſies, 


Convulſions, Teething, Vomiting, and Looſeneſs were pretty much alike, 
but more fatal than in London. But they ſeem Strangers to Gripes, Hæ- 
morrhages, Lunacy, Lethargy, external Evils, French Pox, Liver-grown, 


Rickets, Rheumatiſm, * Surfeits, Stoppage at Stomach, Head 


mould-ſhot, Worms, Erytipilas, Jaw- fallen, Swine Pox, Cancer, Inflam- 
mations, Sc. Sometimes the Small-Pox are very mortal there, other Times 


as favourable. Northampton Bill loſt 331 of their Buried in the Table of 
Diſeaſes. There Conſumptions, Fevers, and Small-Pox are moſt fatal. 


Another Query ariſing from this Table is, What Proportion does Death, 


by Acutes in this Table, bear to that by Chronics ? Setting aſide Abortives, 


Still- born, and Chryſoms. Of Acutes, during theſe three remote Octen- 
naries, in the firſt, died 40,695; in the ſecond, 91,286; 1n the third, 11,068. 
A great Increaſe of the Mortality of theſe Diſeaſes in leſs than x 30 Years. 
Of Chronics, died in the firſt Octennary, 32, 265; in the ſecond, 57,788; 
in the third, 53,756. Thus we ſee how ſtrangely Acutes increaſe. In 
the firſt Octennary, they were to Chronics, as 9 to 8; in the ſecond, 
as 43 to 29; in the third, above double; riſen from 204 to 16 in the 
firſt; and from 3 54 to 534, in the third. Would giddy Youths ſeriouſly 
conſider this, if they would not be virtuouſly diſpoſed for Virtue's Sake, 
yet for their own, and their Offspring's Sake, they ſhould be chaſte and 
temperate. Tho' Libertines ſay that only two Ninths die of Acutes; and 
therefore they have a good Chance of Chronics, to { ou Time to reflect 
and reform: But ſee * Miſtake in the above Table. However, to men- 
tion ſome of thoſe Acutes which make ſuch increaſed Havock of the Citi- 


Zens; they are Fevers, Convulſions, Inflammations, Apoplexies, Small- 
Pox, Child- birth, or Child- bearing, 1 Quinſies, Pleuriſies, 


Peripneumonies, Meaſles, Cholics, Plagues, Mortifications, Cholera- 
Morbus, Cc. Chronics are Conſumptions, Aged, Palſies, Dropſies, Aſth- 
ma, Gout, Rheumatiſm, Stone and Gravel, Evil, Sores, Ulcers, Scurvy, 
Melancholy, Leproſy, Worms, Cancers, Ruptures, Fluxes. — iſeaſes, 
more peculiar to Children under five or ſix Vears old, are Abortions, Still- 


born, Chryſoms, Over-laid, Thruſh, Convulſions, Teething, Worms, 


Rickets; of theſe died 35,344 out of 114,956, that died in all, from 1647 
to 57. And in the ſame Years died of the Small-Pox, Swine-Pox, and 
| Meaſles, 


* N 


( xs. ] 
Meaſles, 7288; died in the whole, of reputed Children's Diſeaſes, 42,635; 
and from 1752 to 62, out of 204,632 buried, died of theſe Diſcales 55,915; 
and of the Small-Pox and Meaſles, 23,701; in all, 79,616, In the latter 
near two Fifths died of reputed Children's Diſeaſes, of the former not fo 
many. Hence, no viſible Appearance of the late Decreale, of Chidren's 
Mortality; but if fewer are born, fewer will die. 


- 


Our two leſſer Metropoliſes afford but few Remarks. In Dublin, from 
1666 to 81, the yearly Medium of Births theſe fourteen Years was 9843 
Burials, 1613: And from 1715 to 28, other fourteen Years, the Medium 
of Births was 1342; of Burials 2123. Both Totals were 18,294. and 

9,623. From 1736 to 46, born, at a yearly Medium, 1501; buried, 2360. 

ow, as from 1666 to 81 were born, at a Medium, 984; buried, 1613. 
And 1715 to 28, yearly Medium of Births was 1342; of Burials, 2123. 
We ſee the Increaſe of both at 35 Years Diſtance. In 1695, the Births 
were 1140; and in 1724, 1340; the yearly Increaſe is 200. Ings,onan 
exact Account taken, the whole Number of Souls in the City was 40. 508. 
By this Account 1 of 25 died yearly. But as the Number of Births in a 
Place is commonly equal to the Number of Inhabitants in 23 Years, (only 
Proteſtant Children are regiſtered in Dublin the Medium of their yearly 
Births, being then 984, at that Time were about 27,500 Proteſtants, and 
I 3,000 Catholics, whoſe. yearly Births were about 450, both added 
make 1334 yearly; this makes a yearly Waſte of at leaſt 300, to glean. 
out of the 8 only to keep up the preſent Stock of Inhabitants, 
and no Increaſe, which muſt be from the Country or Strangers. If from 
1737 to 47 the Medium of | yearly Buryings were 2 360 (and no ſeparate: 
Burying Places) ; then the Number of Takabitanc would be about 59,006. 
Again, as the Number 2 Births were about 1501, then the Num- 
ber of Proteſtants were about 42,000, and Catholics about 17, ooo; or 
the regiſtered Births are to the unregiſtered, as 42 to 17: Thus, if the 
whole yearly Births were regiſtered, they would be 1930; that is, 430 
fewer than the Buryings. In 1695, Capt. Sourb ſays, That all the Souls 
in the County of Armagh, being numbered exactly, were 25,640; and in 
Louth, 17, 283; in Meath, 43,319; and in all the reſt of the Kingdom. 
of Ireland, 907, 432; and in the whole Kingdom, 1,034,102. From 
1715 to 47 (excluſive of 32, 37, and 38) were buried 80,366, of which 
41,269 were above ſixteen Years old; and 38,304 under that Age; 2965 
Difference. But we find the latter Years healthier than the former: For 
from 1715 to 29, died, above ſixteen Tears old, 20, 445; under ſixteen, 
21,75: From 1730 to 46, died, above faxteen Years old, 20, 8 14 3 
| teen, 
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ſixteen, 16,529; near a Fifth Odds in Favour of the Children (much the 
like we obſerved in London lately); ſo that now Dublin ſeems much heal- 
thier for Children than either London or Edinburgh. There were baptized 
44,314. This Diſparity is only from the great Number of Catholics 
there. In 1745, the exact Number of Families in Dublin was taken, 
which were 9214, whereof 3575 were Papifts, who all have their own 
Burying Places; then Proteſtants were to Papiſts as 14 to 9. The Me- 
dium of yearly Births in 1745 was 1448; the Burials, 2662 ; the Prote- 
ſtants then were 5739. As this is a Metroplis, if we allow fix Perſons 
to a Family, (as in London} the Number of Inhabitants would be 55,284 ; 
but 2662 being too high a Medium, and 2360 (as above) being = true 
Medium, then the Inhabitants will be above 59,000. Here again recurs 
the Increaſe of Popery betwen 95 and 45; in the former, Proteſtants were 
to Papiſts as 42 to 17; in the latter, only 57 to 35; which could not be, 
were nt Maſters, and Miniſters half as diligent in inſtructing and 
catechizing Children and Youth as Papiſts are; the remiſs performing 
hereof there, and the unſuitable Lives of many Parents and Clergy, cauſe 
the Increaſe of Popery among the Populace, and of Infidelity among 
higher Ranks, both there and here, | 9% 46h I 


We know little of the Policy of Edinburgh, beſides a ſmall Scrap from 
Maitland, and a little from the Gentleman. Magazine. From 1702 to 4 
were buried in it, Men, 10,129; Women, 13, 279; both, 23,408. Chil- 
dren and Youth, 25, 398; in all, 48,806; 1990 more died under ſixteen or 
eighteen Years old; (for under that they cannot pro be called Men 
and Women). This City is remarkably fatal to Children, and ſeemingly 
more ſo to Females than Males ; one 24th Part more die in Childhood than 
live to grow up. It ſends out many Emigrants, ſince 31 50 more Females 
die than Males, (tho' more of the latter are born) including Strangers and 
Recruits from the Country, which die there ; few of their virtuous Wo- 


men we ſee are Travellers or Strollers. Edinburgh and Norwich are 


pretty much of a Size; the annual Medium of each of their Bills of Mor- 
tality preceding 1742 was, the former buried yearly 11761; the latter, 
1131. Edinburgh has nine Churches within the Walls, wherein were 
buried, from 1741 to 47 incluſive, 7369; and four Churches without 
the Walls, wherein were buried 5142; both, 12,511; Medium, 1766, 
excluſive of the Quakers Burying Place and the Caſtle. All the Out- 
Pariſhes only give in Males and Females; St. Cutbbert's alone gives 
the Ages; in it died, in the above ſeven Years, Men, 422; Women, 
579; Children, 1637: So that 1637 Children die for 1001 grown 


up. 


Ha fe 

up. And in the nine Pariſhes within the Walls, 25,398 Children died 
for 23,408 grown up. So that we know little more of Eqginburgh than of 
Algiers, which (as the Modern Univerſal Hiſtory ſaith) contains 117, ooo 
Souls, beſides Europeans and Strangers: Or Tunit, which has 1600 
Houſes and 10,000 Souls: Or Fez, which contains 54,000 : Or Morocco, 
100,000 formerly, now ſcarce 33, 331: Or Tetuan, 800 Houles, beſides 
170, wherein 5000 Fes are crammed up, which is 293 to a Houſe, — 
To oft has 8000 Families. T 4000.——Allowing 24 Years to bury 
a Number equal to the preſent Inhabitants of Edinburgh, (which is too 
long, conſidering it's Unhealthineſs, Courts of Juſtice, Univerſity, the 
Winter Reſort out of the Country) the Inhabitants, Families, Retinues, 
Cc. then would conſiſt of about 42,528 Souls. Maitland gives the In- 

creaſe of the nine Pariſhes within the City, from 1663 to 70, buried, 
6244; Medium, 892; from 1741 to 48, buried, 7369; Medium, 1054; 
only 134 Increaſe. This City (which is to London as 1 to 15) is more 
fatal to Children than either London or Dublin. | 


The next Queſtion is, Whether London is now upon the Increaſe or 
Decreaſe? And this Queſtion would be beſt anſwered by the Bills, could 
they be depended on, (as they cannot) but ſhall give them as they are. 


la the firſt and ſecond Decades we had domeſtic 


a profound Peace, and the City increaſed near a ſixth 

— part. In the fourth, Peace continued till the latter 
End; then nine Years War with France and Spain began. In the fifth, 
the City Burials decreaſed about a ninth Part, and two Ninths in the Chri- 
ſtenings. In the laſt Decade began a bloody War with France: At laſt 
Spain and France joined, both in Europe and America; yet the Births in- 
creaſed a Tenth, and the Buryings fell near a Sixth. 


After the Plague had been leſs or more in London from 1592 to 1604, 
and from that to 1612, eight Years, wherein died of it, in the City, 14,748. 
From 1612 to 25 (wherein only 257 died of it) were born 100,338 ; bu- 
ried, 108,318 ; not 620 more buried than born. But the healthieſt Time 
of the City was from 1626 to 36; wherein was a yearly Increaſe of 87 
more born than buried, from the great Plague of 25 having carried off the 
Aged and Infirm, In theſe Times the City was far more unhealthy than 

C now, 
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now, for Grant ſays that then 60 of every 100 died under 16 Years old, 
and 36 under 6 Years old. But this State of Health ſoon altered after 
the Reſtoration, (which brought along with. it an univerſal Deluge of Li- 
centiouſneſs and Debauchery) when the Medium of yearly Births was 
11,944; of Burials, 18,431, near 12 to 184, To ſuch a debauched 
Prince, Court, City, and unwholeſome Air, 24 Years are too long a Time 
to be allowed to bury a Number equal to it's Inhabitants, excluſive of 
Strangers and Incomers. Many of the Citizens' Children born then, be- 
ing weak and languid, only enjoyed a ſhort, miſerable Life, to proclaim 
the Shame of wicked, wretched Parents, Dublin, at this Time, was 35 
of London. | "bat 1 


Grant and others impute the great Defect of Chriſtenings to be from 
the Number of Diſſenters; for, ſay they, Births and Burials were near 
equal. But here we find the Odds are 12 to 18; then the third Part of 
the Inhabitants muſt have been Diſſenters; which is falſe: For in all the 
above ſix Periods the Total of Baptiſms is 956,126, and the Buryings are 
1,415,339, which is 105,378 leſs than three Fourths of the Burials, tho 
only Church-People baptize ; and they and ſome others bury, there: Diſ- 
ſenters having their own Burying Grounds, as well as private Baptiſms; 
and yet this Difference between Chriſtenings and Buryings ſtill. fubſiſts 
tho' the Number of Diſſenters is greatly decreaſed in general. But this 
Difficulty might eaſily be ſurmounted, would the Publiſhers of the. Bills 
of Mortality favour us (as they have been often called upon to do it): with 
the legal yearly Marriages, all theſe being ſolemnized by the Church; and 
of this Deprivation all our three pos are equally guilty, proclaim- 
ing to the foreign World all their Offsprings to be Children of Whore- 
dom, who have no public Vouchers to ſhew that their Parents were mar- 
ried; for, without a true Account of the Marriages, Bills of Mortality are 
defective in ſome of their moſt important Uſes. | 


But to explain this Affair as far as our Credentials will bear. From 
1740 to 47, Baptiſms in London were 101,900; Medium, 14,556 ; Bu- 
rials, 185,722; Medium, 26,5432; here is the yearly Odds of 11,976, 
tho' Diſſenters have both their private Baptiſms and Burying Grounds, and 
alſo many Forcigners. If we take the Medium of Buryings from 1724. 
to 38 incluſive, which (including above 70 Burying Places belonging to 
the City, but never entered in the Clerks' Hall, nor publiſhed in the Bills). 
is 29,996 ; this, multiplied by 24, gives the ſuppoſed Number of the then 


Inhabitants within the Bills of Mortality, which is 719,904, only 2 
a Ort 
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ſhort of Mr. Maitland's Computations; tho Grant and Pettey extravagantly 


allow eight Souls to a Family, we hope to give a more certain Computation. 


From 1728-to 58, in London were baptized 439, 276; to which add, 
Abortives and: Still-born, 17,452 not regiſtered; but the regiſtered are 
44,834: Both make 456,770. The whole Burials are 7 50, 322; from 
which ſubtra& the whole regiſtered Births, remain 293, 546, the Number 
hereby ſuppoſed to die under 16 Years old. The Number that died under 
16 Years old (including Abortives and Still-born) is 272,903. From 2 to 
5 Years old, died 64,745; from 5 to 10, died 25,912; from 10 to 20, 
died 12,891; in all, 376,451. Above 20 Years old, died 363,871. 


After 1748 the Death of Children dwindled, tho' the Articles of Abor- 
tives and Still-born were retained : For of theſe died under 15 Years of 
Age, 364,705, there remains 385,617; which, according to the ingenious 
Mr. Morris's Calculation of every 1000 born, 485 die under 10 Years old, 
and 15 or 16 more before 15, and 14 under 20; that is, 500 in full: But 
in Grant's Time, 100 Years ago, 36 of each 100 died under 6 Years old, 
and 24 more between 6 and 16; which is 600 of every 1000, and is 115 
more than Morris's Computation at 20. No Wonder, if ſo, that the Mor- 
tality of Children decreaſes, and that of Adults increaſes.” In Grant's Time 
more Abortions and Still-born had been, and were regiſtered, than now ; 
for the Ages were not publiſhed" before 1728. 


From 1728 to 38, died under two Years old 103, 159: From 38 to 48, 
died 91,476: From 48 to 58, 78,258; in all 272, 903, from 2 to 20, 
as above. The Calculations ſtand thus: From 1728 to 38, buried, by 
the City Regiſter, 750,322: From 60 to 76 Years old, died 53; 70 to 
80, 45 80 to 90, 23; 90 and above, only 4. Of all the Totals in the 
laſt 30 Years, only 242 lived to be 100 and above, only a poor Scots 
Highland Woman was 138. Of every 1000 born, 550 live five Years 
(ſays Mr. Morris} 516 are 10; 485 are 20; 408 are 30; 312 are 40; 
215 are 50; 235 are 60; 72 are 70; 27 are 80; 4 are go, and above. 


Several Things have probably contributed to the ſeeming Decreaſe of 
London: As, Firſt, A greater Uſe now, than formerly, of ſeveral other 
Ports and Harbours for Imports and Exports of Goods, which before 
were Chiefly to and from London, together with ſundry Navigations made 
from theſe Harbours to many Inland Towns in th: Country; which 
Conveyance, being cheaper and eaſier, has occafioneJ- more Trade in the 
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Inland Countries. Secondly, The late great Improvements in, and Inereaſe 
of, our ManufaQtories, which now ſupply home and foreign. Marts. 
Thirdly, A great Number of new Villas or Country-Seats within a mo- 
derate Day's Journey of Landon. Faurthly, The late great Improvements 
of Roads, formerly unpaſſable, or dangerous to travel in Winter, but 

now ſafe at all Seaſons. Fiſthiy, The Duration of the two late Wars for 
23 or 24 Years, with only 7 Years Interval. Sixthly, Many go and ſettle 
abroad for Trade, and to our Colonies and Plantations: From which, and 

the like co-operating Cauſes, the late Sir Wham Pettey widely foreſaw 

that Londen muſt be at it's full Zenith at or before the Year 1800. 


Tondon Air is not fo juſtly chargeable with the Exceſs of Burials to 
Births, as Grant and ſome others have 2 Ye as appears from ſeveral 
Places worſe ſituated, yet make leſs Waſte of Mankind, and rather ſend out 

than receive Supplies ; whereby it is evident that a right Policy, una ame 5 

eſtabliſhed and carefully maintained in large Towns, would prevent 

of that Waſte which has been made. For though Lender lies low, yet it 

ſtands and is ſurrounded with fine dry, ſandy, gravelly, pebbly Ground, 

and ſmall riſing Hills, from which it is conſtantly fanned with fine freſh 

Breezes from the Neighbourhood of the Thames; and is now ſupplied 

with good freſh Water, and has no large Foreſts of Wood, nor putrid 

ſtagnant Waters, nor extenfive Fens; it's Filth may be cafily waſhed off 
twice a Day by the Tide. No canine Grotto's, nor Volcano's near it. 

Many of it's Streets have been widened, made ſtraight, raiſed, paved with 

caſy Deſcents to carry off the Water; beſides Wells in moſt public Yards, 

and Pipes for conveying Plenty of freſh, Water to keep them clean and 
ſweet ; many late ſtately Ediſices, large clean Courts, lofty Rooms, large 
faſh Lights, &c. And many excellent. Conveniences, both by Land and 

Water, for ſupplying the City with freſh Proviſions at moderate Prices; 

all which muſt contribute, not a little, to make the City more healthy 

now than in Grant's Time; eſpecially if, at the ſame Time, Magiſtrates 
were very vigilant and diligent to maintain a good Policy, by promotin 

Virtue and enn Vice, and a faithful Execution of the Laws again 

Intemperance, Irregularities, and Debaucheries. 


It alſo appears from the Tables and Ages, that virtuous temperate 
People, of moſt Conſtitutions, begotten of the like Parents, often live as 
long in London as their Neighbours in their own native Soil. But to diſ- 
cover the true Degree of Health which this City formerly had, even ſo 
late as the Beginning of it's Regiſters in 1604; let us look to the _ 


FF Mm 
firſt Vicennaries, and we ſhall find, that as the City increaſed, fo did it's 
Mortality in all after Periods, In the third Vicennary, Anarchy and Con- 
fuſion 828 ded. In the next 28 Years reigned firſt a maſked, then a 
profeſſed Papiſt, under them Slaughter, Murder, Baniſhment, Confiſca- 
tions, Impriſonment, Rapine, and Oppreſſion of all that were virtuouſly 
diſpoſed ; the utmoſt Licentiouſneſs, Prophaneneſs, and Immorality pre- 
valled, till juſtly-provoked Heaven viſited the City with two remarkable 
ſevere Ju ts, viz. Fire and Plague. | 


Firſt, One Stop to the Health and Increaſe of the City, was the 
ſhocking Deluge and Prevalence of Vice, eſpecially Swearing, Drunken- 
neſs, and Whoredom, and their Effects: It were to be wiſhed that a 
more effectual Stop could yet be put to them. 


Secondly, Another fatal Engine for the Waſte and Deſtruction of the 
Strength, Health, Intellects, Morality, and Religion of the Populace, 
both in City and Country, was the preparing and Conſumption —— 
dible Quantities of Spirituous Liquors, a Poiſon producing Madneſs, 
Wickedneſs, — 3 as m_ other _—_— NP been in- 
ſufficient.) is Engine to di it's pernicious Effects in 1724, 
at the very Time when the City began to bo more fruitful and healthy 
than it had been ſince the Reftoration. | powerfully this Poiſon 
wrought, let us now ſee: From 1704 to 24, were born, 336504. bu- 
ried, 474,125. Let us allow fourteen Years for this dire Bane to ſpread, 
operate, and become epidemic; then from 1738 to 1758, were born, 
296,831; buried, 486,171. Here we have two ſhocking Effects of this 
bewitching Liquor: Firſt, Here is a gm Barrenneſs, a Decreaſe or 
Want of 40,000 of ordinary Births, which the laſt Vicennary produced, 
inſtead of an Increaſe, as we had in other late Vicennaries. Secondly, An 
Increaſe of 12, 00 Buryings, tho' there was ſo great a Defect of Births. 
This increaſed Mortality fell chiefly on Adults, which adds greatly to the 
Loſs, as they were the moſt uſeful. Since this was the Caſe in one City, 
how fatal muſt it be over the whole Iſland? How was it poſſible then for 5 
the like Proportion of Children to die, ſince they were neither begotten 
nor born? This is a clear Arithmetical Demonſtration of the curſed Effects 
of this ſtygian Poiſon. This plain Evidence is enough for the Legiſlature 
to ſuppreſs it's Uſe, by laying Duty upon Duty on Spirits. The Contro- 

verſy about Spirituous Liquors is, I think, fully diſcuſſed by the Monitor 
in the Gentleman's Magazine for January, 1760, p. 18, and in the ſame 

Magazine for 1759, Pp. 114, and 630. | 
1 Thirdly, 
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Thirdly, Another Reaſon why Burials ſo far exceed Chriſtenings, is a 
greater Reſort now, both of Subjects and Foreigners to the City, on va- 
rious Accounts, far more than in King James the Firſt and King Charles 
the Firſt's Reigns ; Parliaments then were both rare and ſhort, or met 


at other Places, and Trade was much leſs. | 


Fourthly, Another Cauſe of greater Sterilty and Mortality, is the greater 
Incontinence and Indiſcretion of too many, both Youth and Adults, who 
expoſe themſelves to the Dangers of early, illicit, and exceſſive Venery, 
as well as to venereal Diſeaſes and their Effects, rendering Youth. 451 
feeble, and enervated, or emaſculated, diſeaſed, and uſeleſs, as well as 

ernicious to their puny languiſhing Offspring, ſhould they have any. 
Nor is this Diſeaſe now confined to the City or great Towns only, but 
is become too common in the Country. c 


Fiftbiy, Another Cauſe is Luxury in Dreſs, Diet, Drink, Revelling, 
unſeaſonable Hours, and Debauchery ; theſe are flow, but ſure Back- 
Doors for Diſeaſes and Death to ſurprize the Thoughtleſs and Secure. 
Theſe are a few of the Cauſes why Buryings exceed Chriſtenings, to re- 
medy which, a good ſtrict Policy is neceſſary. 


From 1601 to 1762 (ſupplying the Want of 1601, 2, 3, by 1592, 2, 
1603) was born in London in 161 Years, 1,847,228; buried, 43,075,368 ; 
7. e. 1,228,140 more buried than born, which is the true Number of 
Supplies the City has drained out of the Country in that Time of the 
City Regiſter, over and above it's own Produce ;  befides the Increaſe of 
the Populouſneſs of the City, and the Drain out of the Country for the 
Sea, Colonies, Plantations, and Garriſons. 


If we begin the Account with the Revolution in 1688 to 1762, (during 
which 74 Years there was no Plague here) the Country Recruits have been 
568,165. And this Supply has not been a Drain of Children, or aged, 
weakly, infirm, decripid, lame, fick, maimed, or languiſhing Perſons; but 
of the moſt ſprightly, robuſt, healthy, effective Youth in their Prime, the 
Flower of the Country of both Sexes. Upon which the ingenious 
Mr. Morris juſtly obſerves what great Loſs this has been to the Nation, 

not only for the City, but all the Cities and great Towns in the Kingdom, 
which may be deemed as ſo many Slaughter-Houſes of the People of the 
Nation. Hence we are not fo populous as might be, nor are we able to 


people our Colonies and Plantations, or raiſe a ſtrong Marine Force, with- 
out 
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out weakening our Huſbandry and Manufactures, © Hence we are obliged 
to hire ſo many Auxiliaries in Time of War; hence alſo our Scarcity of 
Servants, and their high Wages. From this alſo our Enemies, in Time, 
muſt underſell us in all foreign Marts. Hence the Cauſe of our ſo many 
common and uncultivated Grounds, the Taking-in and Cultivation of 
which muſt thin the Hands; at the ſame Time we are ſending large 
Numbers of Subjects abroad to our new Colonies ; and at the ſame Time 

ſo many Impediments to Marriage ſubſiſt, as we ſhall fee after: For be- 

ſides thoſe that went to London to Service and Apprenticeſhips, many have 
been Scholars, and brought up in Sciences, Trades, and Manufactories.— 
Tho the City has increaſed and had it's Product, yet to that muſt be added 
it's Recruits from the Country. Allowing London to ſend it's Exports to 
America or elſewhere (ſome whereof are made up out of the Country 
Recruits) ; yet- beſides the City has it's Imports from France and other 
Places, who as they are not baptized in England, ſo only thoſe that died 
in the Communion of. the eſtabliſhed Church, and were buried by it, are 
entered in it's Regiſter and publiſhed; for moſt Foreigners now have their 
own Burying Grounds near the City —“ For (ſays Mr. Morris} can it 
be ſeriouſly averred, that had theſe Recruits 'continued in the Country, 
could they have been of no Benefit to the Public? What (ſays he) would 
they have added nothing to the Improvement of the Lands of this King- 
dom? And has no Loſs. really accrued to this Nation from the Loſs and 
Waſte of Country Youth and Adults? Let all the Counties of the King- 
dom be ſummoned to bear Teſtimony : Let Country Gentlemen and Far- 
mers be called out and declaze.— Have they not continually, for many 
Years paſt, an increaſing Want of Huſband-Men and Day-Labourers ? Is 
there no juſt Complaint thorough the Nation, of the increafing Wages of 
Workmen, and of the Impoſſibility of procuring a ſufficient Number at 
any Price? This being the Caſe—Is it not an Evil moſt deſtructive and 
fundamental? Is it not attacking the great Sources of our National 
Wealth, our Produce of Corn, Wooll, and all other Sorts both of our 
Provifions, Hands, and Materials for our Manufactories? Is it not dimi- 
niſhing the annual Growth in general, and raifing the Price of what is 

rown, without Advantage either to Landlord or Farmer ? Is not this the 
direct Courſe, by raiſing the Price of Proviſions throughout the Kingdom, 
to raiſe our own Manufactories to a monſtrous Price, and ſtop their Ex- 
portation and Sale, by our Neighbours underſelling us in all Marts ? -The 
ſure Conſequence of this will be to encourage TE. gant at cheaper 
Rates, and ſmuggling upon us from abroad, which muſt export To 


Wealth which our prudent Anceſtors had procured for us, and oblige our 
| | Manufacturers 


1 


Manufacturers to ſeek Employment and Bread in other Countries, leaving 
a poor, weakly, debauched Spawn behind them, unworthy the glorious 
Name of Britons; their Country a Prey not worth taking; and their Po- 
ſterity deſpicable Slaves to their new Maſters.” | 


Theſe are a few of the dire Conſequences of the yearly Waſte and Loſs 
of ſo many Recruits from the Country ! Theſe are Evils which challenge 
the Attention of all Country Gentlemen! This Conſumption is upon them 
chiefly, and will continue fo, for the City will have Recruits whilſt there 
are any in the Country. This is not the Citizens' Concern, but the landed 
Men's; and it is both theirs and the Citizens Intereſt ſo to ate the 
City Policy, as that wy Births may come near to, or exceed, the Bu- 
ryings. We ſaw before that ſuch a Policy is not impoſſible, ſeeing, from 
1604 to 1624, there were not yearly 500 more Burials than Births.. 


Another great Evil enſues on ſuch Crowds going to London, whether 


Noblemen or Gentlemen's ſumptuary, unneceſſary Servants or others, when 


they return again into the Country, they bring along with them, ſpread 
and infect the Country with the City Vices and Immoralities, Swearing, 
Drinking, Idleneſs, Whoredom, &c. But were a laudable, uſeful Poli 
eſtabliſhed, and Marriage encouraged, the Effect would be the Gro 

of all the uſeful Products in the Country, and the Improvement of all 
Lands; this would be greatly promoted, Cities and great Towns would 
want ſmall Supplies, and few in the Country needed go there for Buſineſs. 


Having ſeriouſly, and with Concern, conſidered the deplorable yearly 
Loſs and Waſte of the Flower of our Youth, the Strength and Hopes of 
the riſing Generation; the ſtrong, healthy, and uſeful Perſons drained out - 
of the Country to recruit Cities and Towns, to preſerve their preſent 

Numbers and Increaſe, which otherways muſt leſſen yearly. | 


Surely, reflecting on the above great Miſchiefs enſuing on this Drain, 
it muſt affect every true Lover of his 3 and all that can be dear to 
him, and call up every honeſt Man's Thoughts how it may be remedied, and 


by proper Policy put a f. Stop to, as it may be cured by the Conduct 
iowa Nn — Db their 1 and 
the Aſſiſtance of good, wholeſome Laws made, and faithfully and impar- 
tially executed, otherways they will avail nothing. The Method is only 
to prevent the great Diſproportion of Buryings to Chriſtenings, which has 
formerly been done there, and lately done in ſome other Places, and may 


be 
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be done again, (the Plague and ſome extraordinary Epidemics excepted.) 
Some Things have been done that Way, as mending the Ait and Water 
of the City, and taking Care for Plenty of good Proviſions. 


To make the Nation more populous, Cities and Towns more healthy, 
and Youth ſtro and hardier, theſe three Things challenge the moſt 
particular R . 327 

Seth Sepp — v 

Se » Sup ice and promote Virtue. 

T hir dly, Mend the Air . k 


As to the if: Let Marriage be encour all ent and laud- 
able Means — are poſſible; for this is — 42 — 
of Heaven for the Increaſe of Mankind, but is in itſelf the chief Source of 
the ſocial Affections, and the only natural Obligation for the Education 
and Support of a ſucceeding Generation. For as it may be eaſily made 
a How directly oppoſite to this Deſign the building and ing of 
Pounding Hoſpitals is; and how much they tend to encourage promiſcu- 
ous Whoredom, Adultery, Inceſt, and other Vices and Immoralities, (and 
to diſcourage Virtue and Morality) to the weakening and incapacitating of 
Youth for procreating ſtrong, healthy Children, and rendering the Wo- 
men barren, and in ſo far depopulating their Country, and expoſing it to 
the Inroads and Attacks of it's Enemies, as well as the Contempt of it's 
Neighbours, and Grief of it's true and virtuous Friends: So nothing can 
reflect more Honour on the Chriſtian Name and the Reformed Religion, 
and tend 'to the Encouragement of Marriage, among the Poor eſpecially, 
who are the great Strength of every Nation, than the building and endow- 
ing of Orphan Hoſpitals, for the Reception -and Education of indigent, 
helpleſs n, whoſe Parents by Death, or by being in the Service of 
their „or by long Sickneſs and it's „Loſſes, Want, 
or Decay of Trade, _ — at the ſame Time, a numerous Progeny, 
have brought them to Want and Miſery. The Parents or next Relations, 
or Church-Officers, bringing with ſuch Children, from exact Regi- 
ſters, or Incumbents of the Pariſhes where their Parents were married, 
well-atteſted Certificates of the legal Marriage of the faid Parents, and of 
their preſent neceſfitous Condition, with the Cauſes thereof, and of their 
— and Induſtry. Let a Tax be laid on Batchelors, and be wholly 
and truly appropriated to the Support of ſuch Orphan Hoſpitals: Which Tax 
the Government may raiſe or lower as there is Occaſion, without laying a 
Penny new or further Taxes on the reſt of the Subjects on that Account. 
Nor ſhould the Servants to Noblemen, Gentlemen , or Perſons of Fortune, 


D be 
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and Longevity, in Oppoſition ta the ſtated. Method appointed by Heaven. 
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be exempted from paying the Batchelors' Tax: Nor ſhould Perſons of 
Quality keep or retain needleſs, ſupernumerary, ſumptuary, unneceſ- 
fary Servants, increaſing the uſeleſs Expences of their own Family, and 
depriving the Public of the Service of young, healthy, active Hands. 
Theſe Taxes laid on, and faithfully and impartially collected, (tho' a ſmall 
additional Tax) might anſwer ſeveral valuable Purpoſes ; as, firſt, They 
would promote the great Deſign, viz. Marriage, and ſtrengthen the 
People. Secondly, They would make the public Taxes eaſier in Time of 
War. Thirdly, Many Families of poor Children would have a Reſource 
for Help, which would leſſen the Poor Rates. Fourthly, Much Wick- 
edneſs prevented. This, and other neceſſary Meaſures purſued, would ſu- 


eee the Uſe of Foundling Hoſpitals. And at the ſame Time it would 


neceſſary to have good Laws made, and faithfully executed, againſt 
Whoredom, and all Kinds of Uncleanneſs, Idleneſs, and Drunkenneis, and 
all Means of preventing or weakening Conception, or procuring Abortion. 
Such Methods would anſwer noble and uſeful Purpoſes; nothing could 
encourage the Marriage of Vouth more, nor promote an Offspring of vi- 
gorous, lively, healthy Youth ; ſuch have been obſerved to be the Staff, 
Strength, and Stay of the State, as well as of the labouring Part of the Na- 


tion; for the Progeny of the Middle-aged are fitter for Thought, Study, 

and Contemplation ; that of the Aged brings too much Phlegm, Puſilla- 

nimity, and ay Neither of theſe are fo fit for brave, bald, arduous 
e 


Undertakings, as Children of Youth, that are as Arrows in the Hands 
of mighty Men. It is the Family or Nation of ſuch, that are neither 
aſhamed to treat with, nor meet their Enemies in the Field, Whoredom 
and Wine take away the Heart, Courage, and Underſtanding ; they glow 
in the Company of Bacchus and Venus; but are neither fit for the Field of 
Mars, nor the Council of Solon. Yenus's Devotees, they commit Whore- 
dom, but increaſe not in Proportion: See the Fate of their ſmall Iſſue, it 
is far from Safety, it is cruſhed in the Gate. Such were the Obſervations 
of antient Sages; yet ſuch is the Brood we build Foundling Hoſpitals for; 
tho” the ſame Sages tell us they are only the Spawn of the Fooliſh, and 


are moſtly cruſhed in the Gate, or in the Bud, or Riſe, of a languiſhing 


Life. And this, we ſee, holds good to this Day; for fewer Baſtards liye 


and come to Maturity than lawfully-begotten Children, in Proportion to 


their Numbers: And the beſt Foundling Hoſpitals verify this ſtill, tho 


| Baftards may ſometimes be the Progeny of vigorous, gay, healthy Youth, 


whoſe lawfully - begotten Children might be ſtrong and . courageous. 
Hence ſuch Erections ſeem a bold Attempt to climb to Health, Strength, 


But 
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But their Excuſe is, That ſuch Hoſpitals are deſigned to prevent Infanti- 
cide. But it may juſtly be aſked, Where lies either the Piety or Policy 
of a Deſign which diſcourages Marriage, the Appointment of Gop, and 
the Cuſtom of all Nations, and encourages Whoredom and Adultery, 
which are oppoſite to the _ Ends of Marriage, viz. to be fruitful and 
incregſe. It is very obvious that for one Baſtard murdered now, when ſo 
many wicked Arts are daily uſed to prevent Conception and cauſe Abor- 
tion, ſix lawfully-begotten Children are loſt for want of proper and ne- 
ceflary Proviſions and Care, from the Death, Abſence, Misfortunes, Idle- 
neſs, or Indigence of Parents, who are deſtitute, or pinched of even com- 
mon Neceſſaries to keep them upon; and ſeveral Times Overſeers put 
them out to Nurſe, at lower Prices than can now poſſibly be afforded, 
whereby they are ſometimes neglected and ſtarved, which is a crueler 
Death than Murder, as one is ſlow, and the other is inſtantaneous. 


2. This Method would tend to make us a ſtrong, reſpectable, populous 
Nation; there would be leſs Occaſion, in Time of War, to hire ſo many 
foreign Auxiliaries, or to impreſs Men into the Service, when Parents knew 
that, in Caſe of their Death, or during their Abſence, the Law had ſo well 


provided for their Children, 


3. The Batchelors' Tax would be paid more chearfully; Trade and Huſ- 
bandry would ſoon be better ſupplied with fit Hands, at lower Rates; Pro- 
viſions would be more vlentiful, and cheaper; foreign Markets would be 
better ſtocked with our manufactured Goods, at lower Prices and readier 
Sale; our Colonies and Plantations better peopled and ſtrengthened ; our 
Imports in Trade increaſed and greatly improved ; much Whoredom and 
Wickedneſs would be prevented at home ; Fruitfulneſs reſtored by legal 
Reſtraints; and no Occaſion for promiſcuous Coitions and nefarious 
Practices. Yet all theſe great and noble Ends anſwered without a Penny 
new Tax laid on the Public, (as were the late ſcandalous Propoſals for a 
8 of 45, ooo /. on the Nation for a Foundling Hoſpital) only the 

tchelors' Tax, which may be varied yearly, as there was Occafion from 
Dearth, Famine, Epidemics, Sickneſs, Mortality, the Want or Decay of 
Trade, the Number of married Men going into the Army, Navy, or Plan- 
tations. It is true ſome Youths, to ſhun the Batchelors' Tax, would 
give out to be younger than they are; but applying to the Pariſh, or Diſ- 
ſenters' Regiſters, where they were born, would diſcover that Fallacy. But 
if there was a Reſolution to promote Wickedneſs by a Law, that may be 
juſt as effectually done, and bring Money to the Government, by building 
and licenſing public Stews. OE is 
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As moſt People defire healthy, ſtrong Children, ſuch being the viſible 
Support of themſelves and Families, and the riſing Bulwarks and Guardi- 
ans of the State; and if Parents would hope for Comfort in them, it is 
their Duty, both by Example and Inſtruction, early to inſtill into them 
the Seeds of Virtue and Morality, and cultivate a Growth and Perſevere- 
ance therein: And it is the common Intereſt both of Church and State 
heartily to join their Aſſiſtance, by enacting and executing Laws to ſup- 
preſs the Firſt-Buds and After-Growth of all Vice, eſpecially thoſe juſtly 
condemned (but neglected to be executed) by the preſent Laws; as Swear- 
ing, Drinking, Sabbath-breaking, Whoredom, Adultery, Pilfering and 
Stealing, and the unnatural Gratification of ſenſual Pleaſures ; theſe open- 
ing the Way, and leading on to the moſt criminal Practices, which often 
terminate in a ſhameful, miſerable, and untimely End : Befides all other 
Evils, theſe tend, directly or indirectly, to the Prevention of true, inno- 


cent, matrimonial Satisfaction, and Procreation of a ſtrong, healthy Pro- 
geny, A Neglect of this former Policy, and a manifeſt Diſregard to for- 


mer Laws and Methods appointed by Church and State, has occa- 


fioned a ſhameful, culpable Licentiouſneſs, under a pretended, but falſe, 
Name of Liberty ; or a Liberty to live wickedly, in open Cantempt of 
Laws both Divine and Human. | 


Conception is often hindered by promiſcuous Coitions ; which is the 
Reaſon of caſtrating tame Brute Animals, to make the Females more 
fruitful ; thro' Want of it the Wild are more barren, Where there is 
Propagation by Whoredom, it is moſtly by one Man ; not by ſeveral im- 
— before Conception. From a Mixture of ſeveral genital Liquors 
of the ſame Species, or by exceſſive Venery, both Male and Female be- 
come barren : Hence common Proſtitutes (whilſt ſuch) rarely conceive ; 
who yet, when married, and faithful to their Huſbands, breed and bear as 
well as other Women: But this is no Evidence of their former Virtue. 
If an unmarried Woman conceives, it is a ſtrong Preſumption ſhe had 
had to do only with one Man, ſome little Time previous to her Concep- 
tion; therefore ſuch Conceptions are frequenter in the Country (in Pro- 
portion to the ſmall Numbers of, and preſent Practice of Whoredom) than 
in Cities and great Towns, where That and other Vices are more preva- 
tent, and the wicked Arts of preventing Conception are more generally 
known and uſed : Hence Country Girls and kept Miſſes have a better 
Chance for Children than common Proftitutes. Early or exceſſive Ve- 
nery enervates, and almoſt emaculates Youth; fo far, that if they have 
Children after, yet their Father's Conſtitution being weakened, his For- 
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tune leſſened or ruined; a looſe Habit is contracted, that their Amours 
can ſcarce be confined to the Marriage Bed: Hereby the injured innocent 
Party is wronged; and often the Honeſt, Virtuous, and Laborious are 
obliged, in ſome Shape, to contribute to the ſcanty Maintenance of an 
unfortunate, ſpurious, adulterous Brood of a feeble, languiſhing, moſtly 
ſhort-lived Race of inglorious Mortals, often tainted with the dire and 
indelible Effects of their Parents Vices. | 


As Marriage is to be encouraged and promoted, ſo the oppoſite Vices 
ſhould be ſuppreſſed (without the latter, the former Deſign will in a great 
Meaſure be iefeated) by ſuch Laws as, being faithfully and impartially 
executed, would directly tend to prevent them. And ſure it is not im- 
ee but ſuch Laws may be made here as well as in other Countries. 

uch as theſe: If a Man get a Woman with Child, let him be obliged to 
marry her, or ſent to remain for Life in ſome of our Colonies. Or if any 
unmarried Perſon, in Commiſſion, needleſsly, or unneceſſarily and ſe- 
cretly, Soars nor or haunts a Woman or Women's Company, eſpecially at 
unſeaſonable Hours, or in private Places; if he be reproved by his fu 
rior Officer, and threa if he continues that Practice; or if he culti- 
vates a culpable Intimacy with any Woman or Women, that he be 
caſhiered and his Commiſſion taken A him: If, unmarried, he gets a 
a Woman with Child, let him be obliged to marry her, or give her a For- 
tune ſuitable to his Rank and Ability, and ſettle an Annuity on the Child, 
if there is one, for it's Nurſing and Education till it is 13 Years old, 
then put it to ſome Trade or Buſineſs, where it may be well uſed, If 
refuſes, or is unable to comply with theſe Demands, let his Commiſſion be 
taken from him. Or if the Father is a private Man, and cannot do thoſe 
Things for the Woman and Child, let him be impreſſed into the Army, 
or tranſported. If a private Soldier lie with a Woman, let him be pu- 
niſhed by Martial Laws, and the Woman ſent to the Houſe: of Correc- 
tion, there to be kept to hard Labour. If a Woman is guilty, and is 
convicted of ſeveral Acts of Whoredom, let her be tranſported, If a 
Man or Woman is guilty of Adultery, either with ſingle or married Per- 
ſons, let half of the guilty Man's Eſtate be forfeited to the Poor or Public 
Service, and the other be ſettled in Truſt for the Benefit of the injured 
Perſon and Children, (if there are any) and the Gallant left to the Diſcre- 
tion of the injured Huſband or Wits, and the Adultreſs left to undergo 
ſuch Pains and Penalties as the Laws in that Caſe require, and let the Huſ- 
band divorce her, if he pleaſes; or if it be that the Huſband keeps her for 

a lucrative Proſtitute, let both be puniſhed ſeverely. Such as are proved 
| guilty 
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guilty of unnatural Gratifications of their Inclination, or uſe Arts, Inſtru- 

ments, or Methods to prevent Conception or cauſe Abortion, let all ſuch 
ſuffer according to excellent Laws in that Caſe to be provided, and the In- 
ſtrument Maker be puniſhed or hanged with the Criminals. It was with 
this laudable View of promoting Marriage, and preventing Whoredom, 
Adultery, and all unlawful Gratification of ſenſual Pleaſures, and to beget 
healthy ſtrong Children, that the brave martial Romans uſed Infibulation, 
till Youth was fit for Marriage. It is alſo proper that all Clergy (eſpeci- 
ally ſuch as have Livings) ſhould be married, and ſet Examples to their 
Flocks, of Temperance, Chaſtity, Charity, Morality, and Benevolence. 
Let the antient Diſcipline of the Church, for puniſhing Offenders, be re- 
ſtored, but not abuſed, as formerly, to the moſt ſcandalous Purpoſes, which 
occaſioned that Power to be taken away; and the Lives of many of the 
Clergy rendered that Function contemptible.— As to Drunkenneſs, 
Swearing, Sabbath-breaking, &c. let the good Laws that are ſtill in Force 
againſt them, be executed with the ſame Diligence as againſt Theft, Bur- 
glary, Robbery, &c. Juſtices remembering they judge not for Man, but 
for Gop, to whom they muſt account; and knowing they transfer Guilt 
to themſelves by paſſing by the Offenders, whereby they become more har- 


dened. 


All Tenants (eſpecially young Couples) ſhould hold their rented 
Ground on a Leaſe of 21 or 25 Years, to put them on exerting their In- 
gnuity and Induſtry in improving their Farm to their own and the Land- 
lord's beſt Adyantage. Nor would a Clauſe of Reverſion be amiſs in their 
Leaſes, that the Tenant have a Refuſal of the next Leaſe, in Confideration 
of the Expences and Labour he has been at in Improvements; for hither- 
to the Tenant may have little or no ſuitable Profit, but he, or his Heirs, 
might hereafter reap ſome Advantage, and the Landlord alſo. Without 
ſome ſuch Security, only Fools will expend their All on Uncertainties ; for 
the Landlord may be a Man of ſtrict Probity and Honour, yet he is mor- 
tal, and his Honour may be laid in the Duſt with him; and, if his Heir 
does not think himſelf bound by his Predeceſſor's Promiſe, Honour, or 


verbal Bargain, what has the Tenant to truſt to? The Tenant ſhould alſo 
be bound, in his Leaſe, to make ſuch reaſonable Improvements as may be 
uſeful and profitable, and the Rent regulated according to the extraordi- 
nary neceſſary Expence, which the Tenant can always do cheaper than the 
Landlord, when proper Directions are given. It alſo conduces to the Pub- 
lic Good, if, in all Leaſes, the Landlord would oblige the Tenant, in every 
Farm, to keep always a certain Number of Acres of it in Corn yearly, 


and 


. 
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and ſuch a Number in Meadow, ſo many for Paſture, and ſo many in 
Fallow ; and let the Steward ſee that this Part of their Covenant is ful- 
filled, upon the Penalty in it. Hereby, in general, a due Balance might 
be kept between Corn and Grazing, or Animal and Vegetable Food; Be, 
if it is left to the Farmer's Diſcretion, he will moſtly contrive that one, 
if not both, ſhall be dear: For, if Corn is plentiful and cheap, the next 
Year or two he plows and ſows little, but grazes much ; if Meat is plen- 
tiful and cheap, he leflens his Stock, and plows more; fo that one or other 
ſhall be dear as he pleaſes. This Piece of Policy purſued, Agriculture 
will be encouraged, the Increaſe of People promoted, Markets generally 
kept moderate, the Nation ſtrengthened, riches increaſed, and Labour 
done cheaper and better. 


Another Inducement to Marriage, would be. putting an immediate 
and effectual Stop to the incloſing of Arable Grounds, (even ſome of 
the beſt) as many, even in the Center and moſt populous and fruitful 
Places of England, are, and turning them into Paſture and Grazing 
Grounds for Cattle : A moſt impolitic Scheme, . and has been ſhamefully 
practiſed of late; and many Thouſands of Families ejected; and this not 
only out of ſome few Places, Villages, or Pariſhes,” but out of whole 
Corners of a Country or County, ſo as only to leave Room for a Shepherd, 
or Cowherd and his Dog; than which nothing could poſſibly be contrived 
more everſive of the above noble Deſigns, nothing more inconſiſtent with 
true Policy, Prudence, Intereſt, Religion, and Humanity. Hereby Thou- 
ſands of Families and Souls have been expoſed to the Danger * periſh- 
ing, or the Neceſſity of tranſporting themſelves (as ſome Thouſands did 
in 1716, 17, and 18, and like to be ſo now in {reland) ; or becoming 
Servants, Slaves, and Drudges to their late Servants. Such deſolate 
People's Children are prevented from marrying, tho' their Parents could 
lately provide decently for their Marriage; but as the former Laws were 
implicit and unchriſtian, ſhould new Laws,, more cruel, be made to pre- 
vent ſuch unhappy Sufferers tranſporting themſelves to our own Colonies 
or elſewhere, this would be to ſtarve them at home, to give the Poor the 
Pleaſure to be ſtarved and die here, and be laid amongſt, the Duſt of their 
Anceſtors. The deplorable Caſe of the North of Ireland in 1717 and 18, 
may yet be remembered by many, when Landlords, by racking their Te- 
nants'Rents beyond Reaſon and Humanity, occaſioned ſuch Numbers of Fa- 
milies to tranſport themſelves to Sourh-Carolina, as almoſt depopulated the 
Country, and Landlords were glad to lett their Lands at a third or fourth 

| Part 


and peopling. For a Motive r 
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Part of the late Rent. The ſure Conſequence of ſuch Courſes of incloſing 
and racking, are, depopulating a Country, weakening a State, ſtopping 
Manufactories, Trade, and Agriculture, thinning the Army and Marine, 
and expoſing all to the Inroads and Attacks of it's inveterate, powerful 
Enemies, whom that State is ſupporting, increaſing, and ſtrengthening 
with it's Produce, Money, and Proviſions. It would alfo be prudent to 
repeal that old A& againſt building Cottages on Waſtes, without laying 
ſome Acres of Land to them: An Act againſt true Policy, calculated for 
75 Diſcouragement of Marriage, Decreaſe of Mankind, and weakening 
a Nation. | 


Another Encouragement to Marriage, would be dividing, taking in, 
and cultivating -improveable Commons, Foreſts, and Waſte Grounds, 
making ſuch Allowances out of them for the Poor, (in Lieu of their for- 
mer Advantage). as the Wiſdom of the Legiſlature thinks proper and juſt; 
and ordering that ſuch Allowances ſhall be perpetual, without being 
turned to a Property by any other. Such Lands might be preparing for 
more beneficial Purpoſes, whilſt divided Town-Fields were cultivating 
ſeeming rough Waftes, 
formerly thought incapable of Cultivation, are, by great Labour and In- 


duſtry, found the healthy and populous ; as about Haſfax, &c. 
Another Means to promote Marriage and the Increaſe of 


18 
to make Laws for dividing Town-Fields, which are moſtly o en Tale of 
the Year, and ſometimes the whole every third Year, or ſhift Poſſeſſors 
every ſecond or third Year. Such Lands, having little Labour, Manure, 
or Cultivation beſtowed on them, bring little Produce, are thinly — 
and bring the Proprietors and Poſſeſſors ſmall Gain: Hence their Poor are 
double and triple to what they might be, the Increaſe of People is ſmall. 
There is ſcarce any Ground but what might, with Judgment and Culture, 
be turned to good Account. But ſpecial Care and Proviſion ſhould be made 
by Law, that, after Town-Fields are divided, they ſnould not be ingroſſed 
into one or few Hands; nor large Farms or Grounds to be lett to one or 
u few Men, to lett out to Under-Tenants at ſuch Rents as they cannot 
poſſibly pay and keep their Families, far leſs make Proviſion for their 
Children to marry.—-It is a manifeſt Truth, till of late Years, ſmall Far- 
mers were the firſt and ſure Support of the labouring Part of the Nation; 
for their narrower Circumſtances obliged them to threſh out their Grain 
yearly, and bring to Market what they could fell at moderate rere 
| whi 


Im 1 


whilſt Millers, Badgers, Swailers, and Corn-Hoarders bargain for much 

of the rich Farmers' Grain at a higher Price, and keep it by them till they 
can raiſe the Market: They have probably had Aſſociations amongſt 
themſelves, as meer Homicides, to 8 and get into their Hands 
all the Corn, both that growing and the old Stock in Hand, and ſo make 
an artificial Dearth at Pleaſure, as might be the Caſe in 1758 and 62, 
both as plentiful Crops of Wheat as had been for many Years, tho' they 
were droughty Summers. Perhaps it was propoſed by them to buy 
in the Wheat at 56. a Buſhel, and fell it out at 8s. which muſt have 
ſtarved half the Poor of the Nation, and ſo put a Stop to both Trade and 
Huſbandry for Want of Hands. But the Legiſlature may ſoon put a Stop 
to their baſe Deſigns, by preventing Millers becoming Badgers, where- 
by they may buy up the damaged Wheat at ſmall Prices, and, in Time of 
Dearth, ſell it out at extravagant Retes ; or mix good and damaged Wheat 
together, and fell out the Flour for good; or, when People ſend | 
Wheat to the Mill, they exchange it for their damaged Corn; and do, by 

their late French Mills, grind down the meer dry Huſks or Bran of the 
Wheat into an uſeleſs Meal, void of Nouriſhment, beſides perhaps mixing 
it with other Ingredients (which may be hurtful) to increaſe the Weight, 
and ſell it to the Poor at an extravagant Price. The Law can alſo hinder 
Badgers buying Corn any where but in open Market, and oblige Farmers 
to bring out their Corn to open Market, and not ſet it up in their Corn- 
Chambers before the Market is over; or, when Wheat riſes above 4 5. or 
44. 6 d. a Buſhel, to ſtop the Bounty on Exportation, and give it to the 
Corn Importers ; and prohibit the Diſtillation of Wheat or other Grain. 


Luxury is not only a Vice, but another great 8 to Marriage: 
Hence the Ex — is too large to maintain a Family with any — 
or Figure, in Gies r great Towns, where there only is a ſmall or mode - 
rate Fortune; for i muſt retire from High Life, Gaiety, and Plea- 
— 2 live in the Coun by and be ¶ conomiſts. Some, view- 
ing City Expences in a married Life, look on entering into that State 
— themſelves down to perpetual Slavery, Poverty, and Diſtreſs, 
and therefore avoid it. Others ſhun Marriage, that they may give them- 
ſelves up to a fuller Looſe in the Purſuit of all their illicit Pleaſures and 
vicious Inclinations. But good Sumptuary Laws enacted, and ſtrictly 
executed on Offenders, would ſoon bring moſt to reliſh and prefer Mar- 
riage, and-prevent many leaving their Eſtates to younger Brothers' Chil-. 


dren, while they have Children enough of their own' by Whores and kept 
Miſſes, when the poor Babes are unfortunate but innocent. | 
| | E * 
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ing and laborious Part of the Nation. 


the Loſs, by Want of Food and Care, f For 6 lawfu 
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We ſaw before the miſchievous Effects of Spirituous Liquors, and 
how greatly they promoted both Barrenneſs and Mortality, and eſpecially 
thoſe of the latter above 10 Years old; in Londen only; from which we 
may judge of their dire Effects not only in Towns and Cities, but too often 
in the Country itſelf, throughout the Kingdom ; which deleterious Prac- 


tice of ſpreading Poiſon and Death may ſoon be reſtrained, by layitig ad- 


ditional Duties on them from Time to Time, which we fee will viſibly 

rolong the Life; promote the Health, Uſefulneſs, Fruitfulneſs, moral 
Deporttiche; and Obedience to the Laws in the Bubjects; greater Plenty 
of Grain for Bread and Drink to the Laborious and Poor; and export to 
our Neighbours' at moderate Prices: For it is dertionſtrable;” that the 


greater Reſtraint is laid upon Spirits, the greater will be the Conſurhp= 
tion of Malt Liquors, and the more Revenue will it bring in to the Crown, 


as the moderate Uſe of the latter is tHe Cordial and Support of the toil- 


' ' : a 
ths | ; / 


It is 6bſerve that fewer die now under 16 Years old, man formerly. 


One Reaſon for Which is, that fewer Abortives and Still-Dorn are now 


regiſtered either in Towh or Country; and in many Places note of 
them are regiſtered ; nor indeed dees it 'affwer any ecopt it be 
to ſhew that ſome few 'Couples,' thought datren, werd not {bal 
Upon examining the Lunden Regiſters the Cale ſtands this e 
to 36 were buried, in all, 90, 915 wWhereef 359 were Rhortives ahd 
Still-born, which is one of 23. From 164 to 535, Wete bufied 393658. 
Abortives, Cc. were 2929, or only one of 32. From 1757 to gg, were 
buried 164, 165; Abortives, G. 4568, one of 36; not that Abortions 
and Miſcarriages are fürer, but ſeldom or ever regiſtet ed. 
3 SIVA | e Rin tit e D$1% Bit 2 no gz dp nts 3 
A Law for building and endowing Foundling Hoſpitals would not 
only be a Hindrance to Marriage, and un Encouragement to Whoredom, 
but enervate and Weaken'the Vigour and Strength 6f Youth, abute It's In- 


. Elination to Marriage, give a Kind-of Tolerarion: to Proſtitution, encbu- 


rage Libertiniſm, caſt a Stir on Wedwock and married Wenn, eduſe a 
Neglect of Family 'Qfconomy, oceaſton Jealbufy and Suſpieion between 
Huſbands and Wives, cool tlieir neeeffaty Affections onetfor another, bc- 
caſion a Neglect for providing for their Children, Fo, But allowing ſuch 
Hoſpitals might prevent the Murder of only 'a few'Baſtards ! yet What 
poor Recompence to the State, to have the Chance of ſuving one 4 
ing Life, by preventing the lawful Procreation of 20 or 82 increafing 

y begotten; and 


alſo: 


* 


* 


( as 


alſo the preventing of Conception, and Deſtruction by Whoredom. Or 
elſe ſome Libertines keep their Padlock - Miſſes, to prevent the Admiſſiop 
of any but themſelyes; for many that will admit one, will not deny ano- 
ther if he pays better and pleaſes more. Why, for theſe Reaſons, muſt 
lawful Marriages be diſcouraged ? Why Laws againſt clandeſtine, Mar- 
riages, and Laws to encourage Whoredom ? Are there not, upon the 
whole, more Males born into the World than Females? What Rake or 
Libertine will not rather chuſe to be excuſed from Marriage and Fami 


Cities, which have ſuch l flouriſhed more ſince they begun, or 
have not their Births dwindl 


havipg 
loaded with conſtant 
ing no Deſcent to carry 
But ſome Places have 
of the Policy, I they have 
opened 
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opened and cleaned ther Ditches and Sewers, let off their Sludge and ** 
ſtanding Water, ſo that all Filthineſs is more eaſily and better carried off, 
their Streets widened, and made ſtraight, their Houſes, Rooms, and Win- 
dows built loftier, &c. But, for alt theſe great Improvements, Death 
ſometimes rides triumphant, therefore the Cauſe muſt lie deeper in the 
Prevalence of Vice and Immorality, which can only be pruned off by a 
vigilant, indefatigable, virtuous Magiſtracy, having, and impartially exe- 
cuting good Laws on all Sorts of Offenders. 


Having pointed out ſome Cauſes of the greater Mortality of Cities and 
great Towns, and how that may be remedied, in Part, the Nation made 
ſtronger and more populous, Trade and Huſbandry better ſupplied with 
ſufficient Hands, and Hire and Proviſions cheaper, only by keeping up a 
ſtricter and more exact Policy to ſuppreſs Vice and Immorality, and pro- 
mote Virtue and Induſtry. Thus far we have ſeen the great Waſte of 
Mankind in all our three Metropoliſes, and the Means to moderate or leſſen 
it. It may now be proper to give a few 3 of the State of Health 
in ſome of our larger Market-Towns; but, for the leſſer and Country 
Places, muſt refer the Readers to the general Table at the End of this Work. 


After the Ages and Diſeaſes of the Dead, it would next occur to inquire 
into their late State and Condition; but, having no home N to aſ- 
ſiſt us, we muſt borrow the Help of ſome Foreigners herein. Leipfic, 

from 1720 to 36, had 5237 Births, 785 Marriages, and 6107 Burials. 
Loubau and Annaberg, in two Years, had 413 Births, 100 Weddings, and 
962 Burials. Breſlaw, in eight Years, had 10,018 Births, 25 55 Marri- 
ages, and 12,109 Burials. Dreſden, in five Years, had 8958 Births, 2554 
Weddings, and 9837 Burials. In nine other Towns 4570 were born; 
married in ſeven of them, 251; buried, 3670. The laſt gives the Totals 
of all under 10 Years old, except the middlemoſt of the four, which gives 
the Still-born. Leipfic, Linden and the ſeven laſt Towns, give the 
Child-bed ſeparate. The firſt and fourth confound Widowers and Wi- 
dows. In all thoſe Towns were buried 15, 223 above 10 Years old, and 
17,412 under it; but all the Places were not equally fatal to the ſame 
Ages, for in — 28 5 more died under 10 than above it. Loubau bu- 
ried above double the Number above 10 than under it; 8 and 
Annaberg did the fame. Bre/law buried 1400 more Children than Adults. 
Dreſden buried above 1000 more. The laſt buried a Third more. Chil- 
dren. than Adults. Lerpfic, Breflaw, and Dreſden were more unfavourable 
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to married Men, of whom died 57 Women, 3381; Widowers, 467; 
Widows, . 991 ;  Batchelors, 1788; Maids, 19 8. Here were married 


6187 Couples, or 12, 374 Perſons, who produced 28,036, above 44 Chil- 
dren to each Wedding. Of the above 28,036 born, 12,374 were married; 
to which add 4725, who died in Celibacy, both make 17,039. Subtract 
this from 4324035 buried, remain 15 536 for the Total of all that died 
under 10 Vears old; but the real vo of them is 16,922. Thus we 
find the Number of Incomers, and Strangers that died in the Time, 
near 16, oo. Here were 5126 married Men buried, and only 358 1 mar- 
ried Women; 1545 Odds; 3 56 Widowers ; 991 Widows, where they are 
ſeparated ; fo that, of each married Couple, it is near 3 to. 1 the Woman 
is left a Widow, and of each married Man it is 1 to 3 he is left a Wi- 


dower. The Proportion of married Men to Widowers is 5 to 34, and of 
married Women to Widows, 35 to 9, or near 4 to 1. us wg fee the 
Chances of ſecond or third Matches. See the Table below, _ 
Married Men 975/98 79]2091/1224/070 
, Women 67748 36 196 904/684 _ 
Child-bed Women 97 4| 1 — 10 
— 2 16 * 20 
idows 43735 6511354] 3000111 
Butcher. 9224 88 551] 780/220 
MNMaidens 32222 9% 534 508[270 
Boys under 10 cars old 1238036 102 3090 6231939 
Girls A 0 [1019144] 8026622689746 
Chryſoms, Boys 332/13 — 2427 — 
1 Sirlss 2302 — — 
Stil-born, Boys 216 4— 601 276 — 
e 161 7 — — a . 2 _ 


— — 


But to go on with ſome few large Towns. Norwich has formerly been 
a very populous, flouriſhing City, ſince in 1348 died in it, of the Plague, 
57,374: Now, allowing this to be (what is not true) the greateſt Plague 
that ever was in Britain, and that one Third of all the Inhabitants died of 
it, then there muſt have been in it 172, 122 People. In 1549 was Kitt's 
Rebellion, ſince which. the City has. enjayed profound Peace; only in 
1705 happened a great Fire in it. Maitland ſays, from 1728 to 35, were 
buried 7073, whoſe yearly Medium was 1010, and the City contained 


33.300 Souls: But, from better Accounts in the Gentleman's Magazine, 


we are told that in the above Septennary were buried 8234; Medium, 
Tens 1176; 


| L 3} 
1176; in all, 166 more buried yearly chan by Mairlend's Account, 
Again, we have in the fame Magazme the Births and Burials for that City 
from 1719 to 43, viz. Births, 21,561; Burials, 27,145 I latter 


Diſſenters are included, but not in the former); Medium of Births, 898; 
of Burials, 11313 233 yearly Difference. In 1693 an Account was taken 
of all the Souls in the City and Suburbs, and, there were 28,851; but in 
1752 the Magiſtrates cauſed a moſt exact Number to be taken both) of Fa- 
milies and Souls in the City and Suburbs, viz. Families, 7139; Souls, 36, 169; 
little more than five Souls to a Family, tho' it is a populous, floùtiſhin 
City and ManufaQtory, and has many, gbod Families. In 1752, 53, an 
54. were baptized 3440; buried J 98; only 58 Difference, Here we 
Fae both the Diſſenters' Births an Parials. In 1739, 40, 41, 42 (in 42 
a fatal Small-Pox raged in the City) were baptized 354 1; Medium, 885 
buried, 5 556; Medium almoft 1400; 2000 more buried than born; de 
fatal Effects of a Dearth, Small- Pox, and a three Years ſpotted malignant 
Fever. A Number equal to the preſent Inhabitants is born in about 31 
Years, and buried in 304 of Peace and Plenty. It ſeems from the Num- 
ber of Families In 1752, And yearly Births compared, that there are yearly 
140 unregiſtered Chriſtenings; if ſo, a Number Ol 6 he preſent In- 
habitants is born in 29 Years, at moſt, FE ES 


York, the ſecond City of this Kingdom, Mr. Dra#e ſays,” 2 ſeven Years 
had 2785 Aal ; but there muſt have been more, or the City would 
only have 2786 Families, and not above 13, 965 Souls. Such Accounts 
ſhould either be ſtrictly inquired into, and given fully, or not at all; for, 
if given too large, they appear incredible; if too ſmall, contemptible.— 
Maitland ſays . Bre/law, from 1728 to 35, (ſeven Years) buried 9340; 
Medium, 1405; then the Souls are about 42, 1 50: But this is nothing to 
the State of Health we inquire after. | 

"Mancheſter is a Town of great Antiquity, Note, and Eminenee; not 

only ſince the Conqueſt, but before, during, and ſince the Romans, as ap- 
pears from the great Ruins in an adjdinipg Field, and many Inſcriptions 
Pound near it; and from Dr. HoHinſworth's Manuſcript, ſtill preſerved in 
their Library, Dr. Leigb's Natura] Hiſtory, Lelanu's Itinerary, and the 
Magna Britannia, which ſay that this exceeded all the Towyns in the Nor- 
thern Parts, in Buildings, Populouſneſs, and Trade; that, in about 1630 
or 40, it was computed to contain above 20,000 Communicants, or Per- 
ſons above 16 Years of Age. See what Regard we ſhoyld pay to ſome 
"Hiſtorians ; for if there were ſo many Communicants, there muſt at leaſt 
| | have 
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have been 45,9000 People; but in 1740 both. Manchefter and Salford con- 
tained not above 22,000 Souls; whereof ſuppoſing 11,900 were Males, 
and each 100 of all Ranks ſend. out 34, between 15 and 56 Years old, fit 
to bear Arms, then this Place could not ſend out above 4740 ſuch defen- 
ſible Men. But to leave out Romances, and come to Certainties; from 
1573 to 1603, were born 5737; Medium, 1913 married, 1249 ; Me- 
dium, 42; buried, 6749;; Medium, 22g; Decreaſe, 34 yearly. The 
whole Families then muſt be about 1337 ; Souls, at, malt, 6685, accord- 
ing to their own. Regiſters. From 1603 to 1626, were baptized 38943 
Medium, 256 married. 19003 Medium, 8273 buried, 5443 Medium, 
2364-3 Increaſe, 20% yearly. Families now were 1792, and Souls 8960. 
rom 1731 to 52, baptized, 12, 564 Medium, 625 married, 2871; 
Medium, 1435 buried, 10,204; Medium, 51% Or, if we reckon from 
1760 to, born, yearly at a Medium, (including. Piſſenters) 581 bu- 
ried, 636; thus the Number. of Families in 2762 would be 3467 Fouls, 
27,335. Hence we; ſee, 1ſt, The great Increaſe of this Town's Inhabi- 
tants in 190 Years, from 6685, to 35, 335 and of Families, from 1337 to 
5467. — ad, From this and ſeveral pthers, as Birmingham, Leeds, Shef- 
held, Halifax, 'Plymguth, Stackedamerel, Liverpool, Gc. we ſee the great 
Importance of Trade, and the Value we fpquld ſet upon it, and the- Go 
vernment that protects and extends ity; to the enrichiag the Nation, rai- 
A Value of Lands, encouraging Marriage, exgiting the Inganuity 
and Induſtry of Furmers t make the, arthifruitful, and the Product bring 
in a due Price, the Poor have good Employment and Plenty of. Bread, and 
the Government enabled, with good [CEconoray, to raiſe a Revenue to 
maintain and protect the Nation gd. Inithe furſt Fried each Marriage 
produced above 4 Chilgren, or: 9 49,25 in th legend{PÞeriod, little above 
33, in the;thisd; A ag 44h, mithe, fifſt Perigd: they: buried ycarly a 
ſeventh Part more than ere barn, g th, The- Baptiſms were to the Mar- 
ridges above $7: to 2.5 Or 32 of 5 died unmartied th, There cannot 
be allowed above;26 Years $0 bur a Number equgl/ tothe preſent Inha- 
bitants; but from 1772-10) 67:34 might produce a, Numhet equal to the 
preſent Inhabitants in 20 Years, and hury the] like Number in 4, vis. 
174590: /A great. Change for theſbatter th. The Number of Exports, 
or Outgoers, makes an Inęreaſe neceflary ; hut, in the ſecond Feriod, only 

one more chrĩſtened than burieedouuwDÆ‚ nh 0 | . 
| 155 , 10 £25 fir; 
Halfar, formerly calletl Horton, ima moſt extenſive Pariſh; and has many 
Chapels-under the Mother Church. It. is very. healthy, and conveniently 
ſituated for ſevenal Sorts of the Cloathing Taaden in which Branch they. — 
33 ; 
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cell. It's Increaſe and Populouſneſs is ſurprizing ; for in a ſhort Time 
the Town, from 13 Families only, roſe to 1400; and to this Town and 
Mother Church belong nine large Villages, containing above 4000 Fami- 
lies, beſides two other Regiſters kept in the Pariſh, which were never en- 
tered at the Mother Church, but ſent yearly to the Regiſter-Office in York. 
To them belong r6 other Villages, containing 2597 more Families, be- 
ſides many Hamlets: So the whole Pariſh conſiſts of near 7000 Families, 
which in 1745 were only 6425.-—In about 1450 the whole Town con- 
fiſted only of 13 Families; in 1 566 it had 500; and now, in 1763, near 
1500. At the Mother Church only, from 1539 to 53, were baptized 
3278 ; yearly Medium, 234; married, 885 ; Medium, 63 ; buried, 2248; 
Medium, 1604; ſurprizingly healthy. From 1732 to 46, other 14 Years, 
baptized, 4770; Medium, 341; married, 2 100; Medium, 150; buried, 
3983; Medium, 2847; Increaſe, 784.—Here is a great Chaſm both in 
Chriſtenings and Burials ; for in the firſt Period were near 4 Children to 
each Wedding; ih this, little above 2; for if we allow only 34 Children 
to each Marriage, and that the Women are one eighth Part more bar- 
ren now than Remedy then the Baptiſms ſhould have been 73 50, in- 
ſtead of 4770. And had the Country been more unhealthy now than 
formerly, ſo that inſtead of 4 Third Increaſe, as before, we had only had 
a Seventh more Burials, then had they at leaſt been 6383, not 3983.— 
But to clear this Point; from 1756 to 62, (fix Years) were baptized 
6878 ; married, 1948; buried, 5511. In 1746, in only five of the nine 
Villages, were 1827 Families; but in 1758 there were 2036; in 12 Years 
increaſed 209 Families. Here is alſo an Increaſe, in fix Years, of 1367 
Souls in this Part of the Pariſh ;. the late yearly Births being 1147; the 
Families, 8049 ; the Souls, near 40, ooo; then it buries a Number equal 
to it's preſent Inhabitants in about 41 Years. The other two Parts of the 
. Pariſh, whoſe Regiſters we have not, conſiſting of '2597 Families, and 5 
Souls to each, the Number of Souls is about 12,985 ; which added to the 
above 40, ooo, the whole Pariſh contains 52,985 ; whereof 26,000, at 
leaſt, being Males, and of each 100 34 defenſible Men of Age fit to bear 
Arms, then this Pariſh only can raiſe gooo ſuch Men of all Ranks. Upon 
Trial, theſe Computations: are neareſt Truth; for allowing a Woman of 
every ſeventh Family to bear a Child yearly, then the yearly Births, mul 
tiplied by 7, give the Number of Families ; and theſe, in Country Places, 
multiplied by 42, or 4+, give the Number of Souls; but great manufac- 
turing or trading Towns allow 4+, or 5 at moſt. Generally the Births, 
in one Place with another, (where there are no Diſſenters) are 34 to 4+ 

for a Series of Years, ſo may be ſafely taken, at a Medium, at 4. 5 
| ore 
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Before 633 Leeds was only a Country Village; then it roſe out of the 
Ruins of Almondbury, which then being whally deſtroyed between the 
Britons and Mercians, Leeds was made a Royal Village inſtead of the 
other, and fo continued till the 13th Century; but in 1400 it was joined 
to the Crown again. In 1626 it was made a Corporation Town; King 
Charles II. ordered it to be governed by a Mayor, 12 Aldermen, and 24 
Aſſiſtants: It ſends no Members to Parliament, and is ſupported by the 
Cloathing Manufactory. In the whole Pariſh belonging to Leeds, from 
1572 to 83, were baptized 1693; Medium, 163+; married, 493; Me- 
dium, 41; buried, 1595; Medium, 133: Equally fruitful with Halifax, 
but not equally healthy, having a Puck Increaſe. From 1600 to 1612, 
the whole Pariſh Births were 3393; Medium, 282; Weddings, 921; 
Medium, 77; buried, 2823; Medium, 235. As the Town and Trade 
flouriſhed, many new Incomers, not Natives, came in, ſettled, married, 
and died; hence leſs Proportion between Chriſtenings and Marriages. 
From 1660 to 72, in the Town only, were born 3923; Medium, 327 ; 
married, 1008; Medium, $4; buried, 4669 ; Medium, 389: Births to 
Burials, as 16 to 19; Marriages to Births, near 1 to 4. From 1734 to 
46, Baptiſms in the whole Pariſh, (Papiſts and Quakers excepted) 8379; 
Medium, 697; married, 2292 ; Medium, 190 ; buried, 6925 ; Medium, 
577. The yearly Births being 7 Families then were 4879, and the 
Souls were 24,395 zt moſt: Or, if we reckon the other Way, the Births 
would be 760; 63 Odds; which may well be allowed for Births not re- 
22 as excepted above; the Families would be 5320 ; Souls, 26,600; 

t this Method is not ſo exact as the other. We ſee both Leeds and 
Mancheſter are now more healthy than formerly. 


Tho' Birmingham is now a populous, flouriſhing Place of Trade, it has 
not been long ſo. From 1610 to 1a, were born 789;; Medium, 99; 
married, 139, 14 yearly; buried, 568; Medium, 57. Here are above 64 
Children to each Marriage; born, near 100 to 57 buried; ſurprizing Fryit- 
fulneſs and Healthineſs. But from 17 36 to 46, in a Part of the Town, 
(excluſive of Alon, that joins to it) born, 5x85 ; Medium, 520 married, 
13943; Medium, near 140; buried, 5508; Medium, 551. The Births 
are far ſhort of the former; for allowing 4 Children to each Wedding, 
inſtead of 62, here are 407 Baptiſms wanting : This brings Binths and 
Buryings to a Par. From 1754 to 61, born, at a Medium, 747 ; buried, 
785. At the Reſtoration it had only three Streets. In 1900 it had 30 
Streets, 100 Courts and Alleys, one Church, one , two Diſſenting 
Meetings, 2 504 Houſes, and 15,032 Inhabitants. But to «theſe ou 
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added, before 1731, 25 more Streets, 40 more Courts and Alleys, 121 5 

Houſes, 82 54 Souls, and a new Church. In 1701 were 14, ooo People 

in it. Here is a wonderful Increaſe, not all of it's own Product, but 

chiefly by Incomers; but by allowing yearly 50 unregiſtered Baptiſms to 

- compleat 797 annual Births, the Number of Families will be about 5579 ; 
Souls, near 27,895. 


Another ſurprizing Inſtance of the Riſe and Growth of a Place by Trade, 
is Liverpool; for fo late as from 1663 to 73, were only born 563; Me- 
dium, 56; married, 70; Medium, 7; buried, 411; Medium, 41: Births 
to Deaths, as 11 to 8; Families, 392; Souls, 1960. In 1757, 58, and 
59, it's yearly Births, at a Medium, were 724; Marriages, 322; Burials, 
847. The great Body of Diſſenters here prevents reckoning by the Births; 
but by the Marriages, tho not ſo exact a Way as the other. In the firſt 
were 8 Children to each Wedding; let us now take only 4, ſo the yearly 
Births would be 1288, and the Burials between 8 and goo ; hence, with- 
out Diſſenters' Baptiſms, ariſes an Uncertainty of the Number of Families 
and Souls, | TIX 
Sheffield was made a Market-Town in 1296, and for 3 1 has been 
a noted Place for Cuttlery Ware; which ſeems to have had very ordinary 
Sorts then, ſeeing all good Knives and Knife-Caſes were imported before 
1563, that Richard Matthew firſt made both in England, and got an Act 
of Parliament againſt importing them; ſo that this Act is almoſt coeval 
with the firſt making of Worſted Stockings in England, in 1 564, by Wil- 
liam Kidder; and the firſt Invention of making of Silk Stockings in England, 
in 1 560, before which all Ranks wore Flannel Hoſe. Here we ſhall quickly 
find the great Increaſe and Improvements of this Town and Manufacture in 
200 Years, wherein the yearly Births are rifen from 1094 to 765, above 
ſixfold; it's Marriages, from 294 to 184.; the Burials, from 66- to 562, 
When it's Families are 5334, it's Souls are 22,667; and a Number equal 
to it's preſent Inhabitants are born in 294 Years, and buried in 375. In- 
creaſe in Period the firſt, near 16 to 94; in the laſt Period, near 104 to 
838;. Here is a great Decreaſe of Health, tho' we have both Diſſenters' 
Chriſtenings and Burials. Born, from 1561 to 91, 3285; Medium, 1093 ; 
married, 877; Medium, 30; buried, 1992; Medium, 664: Births to 
Burials, almoſt 33 to 204 ; Increaſe, 12933 married, almoſt 171 to 33; 
wonderful healthy. From 1591 to 1621, born, 4578; married, 1345; 
buried, 3731. From 1621 to 41, born, 4014; married, 1345; buried, 
3800: Here the former great Diſproportion between Baptiſms and Bury- 
ings 
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ings leſſen apace, from greater Intemperance and Incomings of Strangers. 
After this, * far exceeded the Chriſtenings. From 1641 to 61, 
born, 32943 married, 885; buried, 4164. From 1661-to 81, born, 
4.322 ; married, 1222; buried, 4643. From 1681 to 1701, born, 4952; 
married, 1106; buried, 5478. From 1701 to 41, born, 11,118; mar- 
ried, 4540; buried, 9931. Here only the two firſt Ternaries are to be 

d, not the next three. From 1741 to 51, born, 5815; married, 
15843 buried, 5235: From 1748 to 62, born, 10, 666; married, 2637, 
above 4 Children for each Wedding; and buried, 8349 : Increaſe, 2317. 
In the laſt ſeyen Years not a Half of the Baptiſms were married, 5392 died 
in Celibacy, and 5274 were married. Here we ſee the Riſe, Growth, and 
Decreaſe of the Diſſenting Intereſt ; for in the laſt 14 Years we have the 
Total of all Proteſtant Chriſtenings and Burials, and alſo the great Increaſe 


of Inhabitants. 


Hull, a populous, flouriſhing, trading Town, from 1731 to 33, all the 

Baptiſms in it were 61 my married, 1831; buried, 4646. Here are. 
ſcarce 34 Children to Wedding ; Increaſe, 1460; yet only 2456 
were unmarried, | 


In the City of Ely are no Diſſenters; in it, from 16 54 to 68, were bap- 
tized 2059; married, 549; buried, 2205: A Decreafe of one 23d Part. 
From 1718 to 53, baptized, 11 married, 537; buried, 2056. In 

the firſt 14 Years, Births are to Marriages as 34 to 1 ; in the ſecond, 3+ 
to 1; the latter was alſo the more mortal. Both ſhew it to be an un- 
healthy Place, on the Decay then, and not very fruitful. It's yearly Births, 
in the firſt 14 Years, were 146+; the Marriages, 384. In the latter Pe- 
riod, yearly Births were 1133; Marriages, 36; Burials, 1373 which 
| equals the Number of Inhabitants in 26 Years, and it's Births in 314. 


Nottingham. The upper Part of the Town lies very dry, healthy, and 
leaſant; the lower Part, very low, wet, and unhealthy. It conſiſts of three 
ariſhes, viz. St. Mary's, (the largeſt by far) St. Peter's, and St. Nicbo- 

ass. The firſt and laſt, from 1565 to 86, baptized 1231, married 338, 
buried 9713 near 4 Children to each Wedding, and near a Fourth 2 
creaſe : Medium of yearly Births, near 56. From 1742 to 62, baptized 
in all the Pariſhes, Diſſenters included, goog ; married, 2180; buried, 
290 ; Families, 3185; Souls, 14,332. The like Number born in 314 
ears, buried in 394. Births to Marriages, as 44 to 1. | 
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Coventry has only two Churches with Burying Places, viz. St. Michael's 
(whoſe old Regiſter was burnt ſome Years ago) and Trinity Church. In 

the latter's former Regiſter, from 1614 to 34, were baptized 1206; mar- 

ried, 2293 buried, 1155: Only a 25th Part Increaſe, tho then there were 
51 Children to each Marriage. Of the 1206 baptized, only 458 were 
married, and 750 died ih Celibacy; tho' then ſeemingly fruitful, yet ap- 
parently an unhealthy Place:—In this fame Pariſh, from 1711 to 31, born, 
1767; married, 1095; buried, 2113; about 450 unregiſtered Baptiſms ; 


yet, of the regiſtered, 14 owt of 174 were married, which is not true, if 


we look before; beſides, each married Couple had ſcarce 2 Children. 
Strange 'Sterility! after an extraordinary Fertility; not near half the Bu- 


ried died unmarried.— In this Century St. Michael's ſeoms much the 


larger Pariſh; wherein, from 1711 to 31, were born 3557; married, 
1231; buried, 4540: Near 1000 more Burials than Births; near two 
Thirds of the Baptiſms were married, 2000 died in Celibacy, and each 


Marriage had near 3 Children.— In the laſt Vicennary, from 1942 to 62, 


were baptized in the whole City (Quakers and Catholics excepted) 8 329; 
married, 3427; buried, 7600: Increaſe, 729 ; ſearoe 3 Children to each 
Marriage: Yearly Births, 4163 ; Families, 2912; Souls, 13,104, exclu- 
ſive of Papiſts and Quakers. | | 


According to the Bills received from Leceiſter, for'twoiPeripds at ited 
Yeats'Diſtance, viz. from 1620 to 41, and from 1741 to 62, (but both 


without Weddings) and theſe very lame. 'Tho' the Town has ſix Pa- 
riſhes, yet IJ had only five ſent me for each Period, which Chaſm I have 


here ſupplied. In Period firſt, baptized, 3723; buried, 3615: Then the 
Medium of yearly Births was 185; Families, 1295 ; Souls, 5867. In 


the laſt Period were born, 5846; Medium, 279, including all Proteſtants 


Births; Burials, 6129; Families, 1953; Souls, 8789. This is the beſt 
Eſtimate that can be made without the Marriages, the Want of which 


in. publiſhed Regiſters ſpoils them; nor could I ever get or have a good 
Reaſon for omitting them. 


"Stamford has ſtx Pariſh Churches; but St. John's has loſt irs old Re- 


giſter, ſo the fifſt Decade has only five ; in which, from 1630 to 40, were 
' baptized, 834 Medium, 834; married, 195; Medium, 19+ ; buried, 


784; Medium, 75 ; above 4+ to each Wedding. The Families then, in 


theſe five Pariſhes, were 5813 Souls, 2324. They produced an equal 


Number in 28 Years, and buried the like in 31. In the latter Decade, 
(from 1752 to 62) the ſame five Pariſhes had Baptiſms, 884 ; Weddings, 
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311; Burials, 941. The whole fix Pariſhes, in this Decade, had Births 
yearly, 1034; Weddings, 464; Burials, 1095. In the firſt Decade was 
an Increaſe of a 16th Part; here is a Decreaſe of a 17th Part: Before, 
each Wedding had 4+ Children; now, not above 23. Here are either 
many unregiſtered Baptiſms, or a great Sterility in the Fair Sex, or both. 
This Sterility muſt ariſe from ſame Errors in the Women, for Air, Situa- 
tion, Food, Seaſons, &c. are the ſame as before. The preſent Families 
are 1621; Souls, 4640. a 


Maitland ſays (but gives no Vouchers, nor Births or Weddings) that 
Briftol, from 1728 to 35, buried 9840; Medium, 1405; Souls, 42, 1 50.— 
Canterbury, in theſe . buried 2170; Medium, 310; Souls, 9300.— 
Salybury buried 2012 ; Medium, 287; Souls, 86 10. - Volverbampton, 
1793; Medium, 256; Souls, 7860. —Vottingbam, 2434; Medium, 
347 3 Souls, 10, 410.—Leicaſter, 1861; Medium, 265 ; Souls, 79 50.— 
Exeter, from 1729 to 35, buried, 3227; Medium, 537 Souls, 16,110. 
He reckons always 30 Vears Burials equal to the Number of Inhabitants: 
A deceitful Gauge. O ]. in chbec ears, buried 2935 Medium, 980; 
Souls, 30, 349, allowing 31 Vears. to bury it's preſent Number of Inhabi- 


" : 
* * 


tants,——Buried yearly in Yarmouth, at aMedium, from 1716 to 28, 370. 


A large Volume might be collected from Hiſtories of particular Plagues 
or Calamities in ſeveral Countries and. Cities, in later. Centuries; but they 
would come far ſhort, both in Extent and Severity, to many antient 
Plagues ; particularly the three general, Plagues next — the Incarnation; 
the firſt in 167, Which raged 10 Years; the ſecond in 253 or 56, which 
continued 15 Years; and the third in 1345, which laſted till 1363. 
Theſe travelled over, and almoſt depopulated, the whale Globe; but eſpe- 
cially the two former ones, during the ten Raman Perſecutions of the 
Chriſtians, No general Judgment from Noah's Flood had equalled theſe. 
Or look we into late particular Plagues, how heavy.ſoever, yet they are 
no Parallel to antient ones, as that of Africa, Ann. Mund. 388 1, from 
Locuſts; when, in Numidia only, died Boo, ooo; on. the Sea-Coalſts of 
Cartbage, 200,000; in the ſmall. City of Utica, . 39,000 Soldiers. Then 
antient Calamities of civil Kinds, as Earthquakes, Famines, Plagues, Cc. 
were more cruel and fatal, than of late, whereof take à fe Inſtances. 


All Nations, Kingdoms, and People, who, know Letters, keep. Records 
of both, or more general or .logal Judgments, of one Kind or another; 
many, of which are now loſt, tho', Abundance remain, which ſhew that 

the 
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the late Calamities have been both milder and gentler than the former. 
'Earthquakes, for Inſtance, have in many Places made ſudden and great 
Waſte and Deſtruction, as that when Antioch, and a great Part of Afa 
bordering on it, was ſwallowed up in Trajan's Time: And in Tibertus's 
Time twelve Cities in Aſia were overturned at once; and, in Conftantine's 
Time, as many in Campania. In Apulia a terrible one. Auguſtine tells 
of one that overthrew one hundred Cities in Libia, &c. at once. Of late 
we have heard of none like theſe; only in our Time a very ſmart one in 

amaica, another at Lima, and one at Liſbon, when ſeveral Places of the 
Globe had light Shocks, but not comparable to the former. | | 


Tho! we have here given an Account of many Plagues, which have made 
great Slaughter of Mankind, and, from Time to Time, have roamed about 
from Place to Place; nor have Britain and Ireland eſcaped their Fury, as 
appears chiefly from our early Eccleſiaſtic Writers; for, in the Year of our 
Lord 43 the Plague made ſuch Havock here, that the Living were ſcarce 
able to bury the Dead. In 46 it made ſhocking Deſtruction of all Ranks, 
Ages, and Sexes. In 92 died of it, in Scotland, 150,000; and in 222 it 
killed 10,000 there. In 226 it made another. deſolating Viſit; and the 
like again in 333. In 375 it flew 48,000 in Wales. In 753 and 85 it 
made great Slaughter in Szat/and; and the like in 440. In 409 York was 
almoſt laid Waſte. In 771, it carried off great Numbers in and about 
Chicheſter. In 954 it ſwept off 4000 in Scotland; and made the like fa- 
tal Havock there in 1234; And, in 1315, the like Mortality in England 
from Famine. In 1 340 e Plague in and about Walling ford. In 1407, 
after a corrupt, ſultry Summer Air, the Plague broke out in ſeveral Places 
in England, and in Londar: alone died 30, ooo. In * 56 after almoſt con- 
tinual Rains from Eafter, to Michaelmas, came Dearth, Death, and Fa- 
mine, and a hot, ſultry Winter, followed by the Plague. Theſe Plagues 
were very great; but have much exceeded by antient Plagues, ſuch 
as that in Virgi/'s zd Georgic; or that in Ovid's 7th Book of Metamor- 
phoſes; or that of Atbens, in Thucidides; or that in Ægypt, in Exodus; or 
that in Senacherib's Army; or thoſe mentioned by Pomponius Letus, Zo- 
norus Euſebius, &c. in 2 50, which began in A#hiopra, raged the World 
over for 15 Years, and laid ſome whole Kingdoms Waſte; or that under 
the Emperor Juſtinian, which, in and about Conflantmeple, daily cut off 
5 or 10,000, ſays Proceptus ; or the Peſtilence in Africa, which, in Nu- 
midia only, ſtew g oo, ooo, ſays Creffius ; or that in Greece, under Michael! 
Ducas ; or that in Lacy, in 1359, in Petrarch's Time, when Lyp/eus tells 
us there were not 10 left of each 1000 in the whole Country. Antient, 
Hiſtories give Account of many more Plagues. For 


. 
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For Droughts, where ſhall we find any of late equal to that of Cyprus, 
which laſted 36 Years, till all Land-Animals were dead, or fled; or that 
in Ægypt, in Joſeph's Time; or that in Abab's or Feremiab's Time; or 


that of 1201, wherein the Heat and Drought were ſuch, that the poor 
lean Harveſt was ended and over on June 24; and in Fuly and Augu/t fo 
great was the Heat and Drought, that People roaſted themſelves in the 
Sands. On the contrary, we rarely hear of ſuch ſevere Seaſons as the 
Winter of 821, when all great Rivers, both in France and Germany, were 
ſo hard frozen 30 Days, that all heavy Carriages went over them like 
Bridges. In 1086, from November 11 to April 1, the Rhine was a High- 
way. Hermannus Contreit ſays, in 1063, in the Middle of April, for four 
Days ſuch Winds and Snows as killed Cattle and Birds, and deſtroyed 
Vines and Trees. Roberts de Monte ſays, that in 1125 was fo ſevere a 
Winter, that, from the long Continuance of the Ice, Multitudes of Eels 
came creeping out of the Ditches, hid themſelves in Meadows, and were 
afterwards found dead of Cold, and rotten by the returning Heat. Tacitus 
mentions a great Froſt that the Roman Army felt in Armenia, wherein 
many of the Centinels were frozen to Death; and a Soldier, 2 a 
Faggot, had his Hands ſo ſtiff frozen, that, ſticking to his Load, they fell 
from him as if cut off from his Arm. | 

If we conſult antient Hiſtories, we ſhall find more and ſeverer public 
Calamities then than in later Ages; as Plagues, Earthquakes, Droughts, 
Rains, Famines, Inundations, Froſts, frightful Meteors, Cc. Hence it is 
not true that the older the World is, the worſe it is, tho' perhaps it's 
People may be ſo. | 


Table I. Part I. Shews the greater Waſte of Mankind in Cities and 
reat Towns, be their Situation what it will; and that, without good 
olicy made and ſtrictly executed, this Waſte is ſtill increafing both at 

home and abroad. Here we have a few Towns upon the Continent, 

moſt of them for a ſmall Number of Years. In the firſt Period of Table I. 

we have in a few Towns the Loſs or Decreaſe / Amſterdam and Berlin 

41 of 120,812; 798, 262 having been born; and 919, oy4 buried. 

Of thoſe, whoſe Marriages we have, each Couple had near four Chil- 

dren: And of 579,179 Births, 251,332 were married, and 327,847 

died in Child-bed or Celibacy. Births to Burials, near 79 to 91; the 

Married to the Unmarried, as 25 to 324. 


In the ſecond Period, Births: are to Burials near 284 to 342. Of 
the three Cities, whoſe Marriages we have, the Born were to the Married 


nearly 
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nearly as 53 to 30; yet ſcarce 34 Children to each married Couple: So 
great a Number of the Born being married portends an Increaſe, yet there 
is a Decreaſe of 57, 784, or a fifth Part. Of the Cities mentioned, Berlin, 
beſides the Advantages of Air and Situation, appears to be the healthieſt, 
from a better eſtabliſhed Policy well executed. Paris ſeems to put in for 
the next Claim to this Policy, tho' it has a moſt brilliant crouded Court, 
having not a ninth Part more buried than born, till we look into it's 
Foundling Hoſpital a little. | 


About the Middle of the laſt Century France ſwarmed with Beg gars , 


whoſe Wants were greater than the Monaſteries would or could ſupply; . - 


this put them on making their Way to the City in ſuch Nutnbers, that 


they were computed to be 40,000 at leaſt; many Ways were tried to be 


freed from this Evil, but all were ineffectual. In 1656 they publiſhed 
an Edict for * the Poor to ſettled Reſidences, finemg Ways to em- 
ploy them, and eftabliſhing a Fund for their Support. To execute this, 
the King gave many Houſes and Scites in or near Paris w the Breuftre, 
Sal Petriere, (the one for Men and Boys, the other for Women and 
Girls) and others depending on them, all to be called the General Hoſpi- 
tal. Under this was the Charitea for poor Boys from five to ten Years 
old, and the Hotel de Dieu, which is a Part of the General Hoſpital, all 
had Funds ſettled for them; beſides which the King ſupplies them with 
Houſes and Fire, and remits all Taxes on their Wine, Ih, and all Sorts 
of Proviſions. As ſoon as Preparations were made for their R 
35,000 of the Beggars diſappeared, and only $ooo tontinuetl. Beſides 
the Royal Funds and charitable Donations, ſuch as were able were obli- 
ged to work at ſuch Buſineſſes as they were fit for, and aſſigned them; 
and thus to contribute to their own Maintenance. This ſeems to be the 
Beginning of Work-Houſes ; an uſeful, charitable, Chriſtian Deſign, if 
rightly managed, and appears neceſſary to prevent and ſuppreſs ſtrolling 
Beggars. e Foundling Hoſpital was deſigned and appointed for de- 


ſerted Children, baptized and regiſtered, whoſe Parents were poor, ſick, 


difabled, or dead abroad, or in the Service; ſo not intended for the who- 
riſh, adulterous, or inceſtuous Brood of the Rich and Great, to be 
brought up at the Expence of the Poor, being more properly deſigned 
for an Orphan Hoſpital; ſo the Foundation is not culpable, but laudable, 
as is ſtill evident from a conſiderable Part of the Citizens of Paris ſend- 
ing their Children there as ſoon as they are born, where they are received, 
and ſent into the Country to be nurſed till they are five Years old; then 


brought back till they are twelve, when they are put out to Services or 
| Buſineſſes. 


in 
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Buſineſſes. Many of the few that ſurvive. the Nurſing, are remanded 

back by their Parents. There are yearly received into this Hoſpital be- 
tween 4 and 5000; from which ſubtracting the Number that die yearly, 
few ſurvive, A large Part of the Parians die in theſe Hoſpitals. Since 
the City has ſo great an Intereſt in thoſe Hoſpitals, it is ridiculous to ſe- 
parate, in their Bills, the'Dead here, from thoſe for the City. All the 
Cities and great Towns in France have ſuch Hoſpitals. T 


Table I. In the following Tables I ſhall begin with ſome foreign Cities 
and Towns, and ſee what 1s their Increaſe' and Decreaſe. Their Births, 
in ſeveral Series of Years, were 798, 262; Burials, 919,074 : Decreaſe, 
120,812. The Marriages we have, for a few of them, are 142,096, 
each of which produce near four Children. Of the Births died, unmar- 
ried, 327,847 ; the Number that married, were 251,332. Of the fix 
Cities, whereof we have a ſmall ſecond Period, in them were baptized 
284,579 in three of them were married 1 5,487 Couples; buried, in 
the whole, 342,363. Each two married had ſeven Children. Compare 
with theſe — Engliſb Cities and Towns. N el 


If we conſider our laſt 120 Years Loſſes, we ſhall find our Count 
far ſhort of being fully peopled, whilſt ſuch vaſt Drains are continued. 
Britain ever has been, and now is, far from having ſo many People in it 
as it's own Produce would maintain, was it well cultivated, which it is 
not; Part of the Blame whereof lies on Landlords, who over-rent their 
Lands, ſo as Tenants cannot have Money both to improve their Eſtates, 
and pay too high Rents. Some of them alſo deny Leaſes to honeſt, in- 
duſtrious, ingenious, and ſober Tenants, who are generally too wile to lay 
out their All in improving other Men's Grounds on' a verbal Agreement, 
or three or ſeven Years Leaſes, or on his Honour, before there are Inſu- 
rance Offices for Lives. Land under-rented is a Loſs to the Public, by 
lying neglected; and over-renting is a Loſs both to Landlord and Tenant.” 
The whole People in Britain and Ireland being computed at 8,000,000, 
whatever they exceed or come ſhort of producing really ooo fenſible Men 
for each Million, they increaſe or decreaſe ſo much. Wars, Commerce, 
Trade, and Emigrations here, and Wars, Trade, Emigrations, and Super- 
ſtition in France; theſe, with Pride and Idleneſs in Spain, all hinder the 
People's inereaſing; to theſe add Want or Neglect of a good Policy in 
many Places; hence ſee the ſurprizing Increaſe there is in the Pruffiart 
Dominions beyond any other in Europe. It is plain that England is far 
from being fully peopled, 1. From great Commons, Town-Fields, and 
. G Waſtes 
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Waftes lying ſo much neglected. —2. From their Exportation of a third 
Part of the Corn, even after much of their beſt Arable Land is turned to 
Paſture Ground; beſides a prodigious Waſte in Diſtillation, and other 
profuſe, unneceſſary Uſes. | 


Having ſeen the Waſte of People in our Metropoliſes and ſeveral large 
Towns, and by living in unhealthy Soils and Situations, Dealings in ſome 
Buſineſſes, and Ways of Life, inconſiſtent with Health, long Life, and Fer- 
tility, the ingenious Dr. Brakenridge, on mature Deliberation, thinks that, 

after the Deduction of our Loſſes by Sea, Commerce, Wars, and Emigra- 
tions to our Colonies, it may be proved that Exgland has little or no In- 
creaſe at all, but a conſiderable Loſs, eſpecially of late, not only from the 
above Deductions, but from turning ſo much of our beſt Arable fruitful 
Grounds into Paſturing Lands; thereby depopulating great Numbers of 
Pariſhes and Villages, yea, ſeveral Corners of Counties; a general profuſe 
Uſe of Spirituous Liquors, deſtructive to Men and Morals; the great Ad- 
dition made by the late Peace (as we ſhall fee after) to our Colonies and 
Plantations abroad, begun to be peopled by our Emigrants; the above 
Difficulties and Reſtraints laid on the Marriage Bed; the great Con- 
nivance at Whoredom, Adultery,' kept Miſſes, Intemperance, 3 
and raiſing Rents; and letting Lands out in too large Quantities to Firſt- 
Farmers, to parcel out at extravagant Rents to Under-Tenants, whereby 
they are oppreſſed and beggared; ſo the Poor are left to the Mercy of Far- 
mers to impoſe on. Thus, having got the Power of all Proviſions into 
their Hands, they are ſo immoderately advanced, that the Poor cannot live; 
Mi their Children are diſpoſed of to Trades and Manufactories, which, bein 
bh. over- ſtocked, raiſe Mobs and Riots. Thus our greateſt Increaſe m 
Mi ariſe from Scotland (as was ſeen in the late War) and Ireland; but the 
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P Increaſe of the Natives of the latter go to France, Spain, and Portugal. 
4 Yet in the Midſt of all our Loſſes, and our Want of Recruits, a late Act 
; 11 6 was not ſuffered to paſs for naturalizing of foreign Proteſtants, whilſt 


Popery increaſes apace at home. 
+ | In 1696 all the People in Ireland were computed to be 1,034,000 ; 
i and in Scotland, 2, 500, ooo; the yearly Increaſe in England, 18,000; in 
Treland and Scotland, 15,000. Then if, with Dr. Halley, we allow one 
Fourth of this Increaſe to be fenſible Men, it will only be 8250 yearly 
Increaſe. In the late 66 Years Brakenridge judiciouſly computes we have 
loſt, by Land and Sea, 448,000 fenſible Men by Wars and Trade. Add 


to thoſe, Numbers ſecretly drained from Ireland into foreign Service, and 
no 
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on Account of Religion, and the Scots that go into the Dutch Service, is 


rather more than 00 yearly, If to theſe we add ſuch as have gone to 
our Colonies and Settlements in the Eaſt and Weſt-Iniies, and thoſe loſt 
by Spiritugus Liquors, our Loſs exceeds 8250 yearly;'in all, 544,500 
fenſible Men. The laſt War, and Acceſſion of large Countries fince, have 
added greatly to our yearly Decreaſe ; and before that, if we add 46 Years 
more, viz. from 1644 to 90, where was our Increaſe? Tho' we had little 
or no foreign Wars, our Commerce by Sea and Land has been greatly in- 
creaſed ſince; yet we decreaſed much by a Civil War and Maſfacre in Fe- 
land, and the Murder, Impriſonment, Baniſhment, and Emigration of 
20, ooo of the ſtrongeſt beſt Prateſtants, beſides thoſe whoſe Procreation 
was prevented by bloody Perſecutions under two Tyrant Princes. 


| In 23 Market-Towns, during Part of two Periods, in the firſt Period 
were baptized 79,959; married, 20,057 ; buried, 65,514: Increaſe, 
14,445, or about one fifth Part. Each Wedding produced four Births ; 
Baptized to Buried, near 79 to 65; Baptized to Married, 79 to 40 ; Mar- 
ried to Buried, 40 to 65. In Period ſecond, * 135, 306; married, 
42,055 ;\ buried, 130, 652: Increaſe, 4554. re are at leaſt 3 500 un- 
iſtered Baptiſms, which, added to the Births, wodld make: 23 ge, 25 
in the firſt Period, and the Increaſe would be 7554. This from 
the Diſproportion between Weddings and Births in the ſame Places in the 
ſame Periods, and from too ſmall a Remaindet left to die in Childhood 
and Celibacy, being 17,000 leis than one Half. This being the Caſe, the 
true Increaſe muſt be as above. FITS | 


_ Here follow 23 other Market-Towns, for two of which we have no firſt 
Period. Their Births, 77,630; Marriages, 20,117; Burials, 59,530: 
Here is an Increaſe of 18,100. Births to Burials, near 77 to 59 Mar- 
ried to Unmarried, as 77,630 to 40,234; near 38 die unmarried to 40 
married; above 34 Children to each Wedding; Married to Buried, about 
40 to 504. This gives the Number of Emigrants ; for if continued, tho 
unmarried, they would have been buried here. | it 


nf 


In the ſecond Period were baptized, 60, 937; married, 16,223 ; buri- 
ed, 50,582; 34 Births to each Couple; much above half the Born were 
married, and above 18, ooo more buried than married. Moſt of the In- 
creaſe muſt be Emigrants, as they were neither married nor buried here! 
We find few unregiſtered Baptiſms in thoſe Towns,  _ * 
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We have next 15 ſmall Market-Towns of only the ſecond Period ; they 
had 38,286 Births, 7889 Weddings, and 30,407 Burials ; the firſt to the 
laſt, as 38 to 30; the firſt to the ſecond, as 38 to 154 the ſecond to the 
third, near 154 to 30. 5 2 | 


From 12 Market-Towns I procured a true Account of all Proteſtant 
Diſſenting Baptiſms, and feparate Buryings for near 20 Years backward, 
and added them to the Church Baptiſms and Burials : The whole Bap- 
tiſms-were 77,391 ; Marriages, 19,670; each, one with another, had near 
four Children to each Couple; the Increaſe about a ninth Part. But 
many of the Towns have no Diſſenters, as Ely, Sleaford, Bawtry, Ge. 
Yearly Buryings only anſwer no End; with the Baptiſms they anſwer 
ſome ; but moſt of all with the Marriages, and all for a Series of Years. 


Having had a View of the ſeveral States and Degrees of Health in a few 
Cities, and many large and ſmall Market-Towns in England, come we next 
to a conſiderable Number of thoſe Country Pariſhes or Villages from which 
thoſe great Supplies, or Recruits, muſt be drawn. Theſe alſo I ſhall divide 
into Claſſes, according to their ſundry Increaſes, till we come to a Decreaſe, 
as they differ in Soils, Situations, Ways or Buſineſſes of Life: And many 
of them, in the firſt Period eſpecially, are for a long Series of Years before 
any Diſtractions or Diviſions happened, and Regiſters were. better kept, 
and even in many Places where the Plague had been. It would anſwer 
little or no End to collect Extracts of Regiſters for a few Years; as 7, 10, 
or 13, ſince in the healthieſt Places fatal Epidemics come but ſeldom, as 
once in 10, 15, or 20 Years, or ſeldomer, and make great Slaughter of 
perhaps more than in 10 or 12 other Years; whereas, in Cities or great 
Towns, Death keeps a more regular Pace ; it is ſeldom-that more die in 
one Month than in two or three others, and a few Weeks put an End to 
that Mortality, the Plague excepted. In ſome few Places, where but little 
Difference appears betweeen the two Periods, both are thrown into one. 
Want of Marriages is an irreparable Defect in ſome; but that Defect is, in 
ſome Degree, compenſated, by uſing only ſuch as have them with their 
Births and Burials. mts 1 | £344 ds Eon zur 


In the firſt 44 Pariſhes, in Claſs the firſt, Period the firſt, were bap- 
tized 57,702; and in 43 of them married, 123,791; buried, 40, 862: In- 
creaſe, near 57 to 40. The Born to the Buried, near 57 to 40; the Bap- 
tized to the married Perſons, near 57 7 to 274, or 30, 118 were unmar- 
ried. There are 2700 Births above four Children to each Marriage, in- 
cluding Baſtards and Twins; but taking in theſe, and ſecond and third 

| fruitleſs 
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fruitleſs Adventures and dry Pairs, the Births by young breeding Pairs are 
often 4+, or ſometimes above 5 to each Couple. The Married are to the 
Buried as near 275 to 41; but allowing for ſecond, third, and late Mar- 
riages, this makes the Mortality of Infants and Youth to be ſmall, ſcarce 

in 14; and as the Increaſe is near 8 the Emigrants are as many. 
lere we ſee the great Healthineſs of the Country; ſome have a third Part 
Increaſe, others more. 


In 25 other Country Pariſhes of this Claſs, and firſt Period, were ba 
tized 26, 4373 married, 6319; buried, 20, 409: Here the Born are to the 
Buried as 26 to 20; the Born to the Married, 26 to above 12; the Mar- 
ried to the Buried, about 26 to 20. Above four Children to each Wed- 
ding; about 6000 Increaſe; 500 ſhort of a fourth Part. The other Part 
of this Period was above a fourth Part. | 


In 61 Pariſhes, in the ſecond Period of this firſt Claſs, were baptized, 
112,716; married, 23, 487; buried, 87, 367. The whole Births regiſ- 
tered are to the whole Burials above 112 to 87 : Increaſe, 25,349, or near 
two Ninths, paſſing near 1000 whoſe n, we have not; then the 
Births are to the Weddings above 44 to 1. Here we ſee that they are 
either more fruitful, or marry ſooner in Life than formerly; that the 
Country is more fruitful than Cities and great Towns, and has fewer Dif- 
ſenters, or Births are better regiſtered. Above half the Buried were mar- 
ried. Add the Emigrants to the Married, there remain 40,393 to die in 
Infancy and Celibacy, or as 40 to 112. Here we ſee both the ral 
Healthineſs and Fruitfulneſs, as well as early Virility, of a fine clear Coun- 
try Air; eſpecially if we conſider the Strength and Courage of an early 
Product. I ſay general, becauſe in all Soils and Situations there are 
Conſtitutions ſuited: to bear them, tho few in Number. 


In Claſs third, Period firſt, are 11,109 Baptiſms, 2835 Marriages, and 
9596 Burials: The firſt to the third, near 111 to'96 ; ſomewhat above 
one Seventh Increaſe: The firſt to the ſecond, ſomewhat above 4 to 1 : 
About half the Baptized were married: The Married were to the Buried 
near 5 to 9; and the Married were to thoſe that died in Celibacy, as 56 
to 39. The Emigrants were to thoſe that died and were buried there, 
near 15 to 96.— In this ſecond Period the Baptized were 13,936; the 
Married, 3236; the Buried, 12,086; 6+ to 12: So that of the 12,086 
buried, 5614 died in Celibacy. Theſe added to the Married, and ſub- 
tracted fram the Baptized, give the Number of Emigrants, or Increaſe, 

VR 
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712. 18 50. — Take we Period firſt of the four Pariſhes in the laſt Claſs, 
their Births were 4039; their Burials, 4470: A Decreaſe of above 400. 
In the ſecond Period, Births, 4617; Marriages (adding 1122 Births in 
Period firſt) are 1656; Burials, 4773. Here is a Loſs of 147; not 34 
Children to each Wedding. The Births to the Marriages, as 57 to 33. 


From Period firſt of Claſs firſt, ſee the great Fruitfulneſs of a virtuous. 
State of Life in a healthy Country, where the Women (excluſive of dry 
Pairs and fruitleſs ſecond and third late Adventures, chiefly for the Conve- 
nience and Comfort of Life) produce, one with another, five Children, or 
above; and alſo the virtuous State of Males, whoſe genital Liquor is neither 
too often nor unneceſſarily drained off in Whoredom nor otherways, nor 
rendered uſeleſs to the Females by promiſcuous Coitions. 2. They not 
only produce a numerous, but a healthy Progeny, as we ſee in the ſmall 
Numbers that die in Infancy and Celibacy. 3. Not only a large and 
healthy Offspring, but a bold, ſtrong, courageous Brood; ſuch are Chil- 
dren begotten in healthy, temperate, virtuous Lives; and ſuch are often 
the Children of ſober, healthy, hardy Country Labourers. This ſhews 
the Policy of Nations who deem themſelves tao mighty, powerful, or po- 
pulous, or of Princes aſpiring at, arbitrary Power, to lay Reftraints on the 
Marriage Bed, and connive at, or encourage, Youth in gratifying their 
ſenſual Appetites without Marriage, thereby preventing Fertility both in 
Males and Females. This would be a Way to thin their Subjects; and 
the riſing Generation, whether by Marriage or Whoredom, will be weak- 
ened both by an almoſt unprolific Seed, and perhaps venereal Diſorders, 
weakening or fatal to Parents and Children, whilſt theſe uſeleſs, puny 
Creatures, begotten in Whoredom, muſt be ſupported in Part by the ne- 
ceſſitous Poor, whoſe Children, tho' the Hope and Support of the State, 
muſt be thereby pinched or ſtarved. Thus a far greater Miſchief is com- 
mitted to prevent a leſſer. a | 


Come we now to ſome Claſſes of other Pariſhes, of which we have only - 

a ſecond Period, no firſt, In Claſs firſt are 39,3 57 Births, 6395 Marri- 
ages, and 24,271 Burials; the firſt to the ſecond, almoſt 39+ to 13; and. 
to the third, above 39 to 24. Here are 10, 521 Births and Burials, with- 
out any Weddings, which ſubtracted from the Births, there remain 
28,930; Births to the Marriages, near 4+ to each. Add to the Married 
and Emigrants, or Increaſe, here are 15,186. Where we have the Mar-. 
riages, here the 13,000 Married, and 15, 186 Increaſe added, leave only. 
11,271 to die in Infancy and Celibacy. 2 . 12 
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In the ſecond Claſs are 11,592 Births, 1913 Weddings for a Part of it, 
and 10,199 Burials; 4 Children to each Wedding: Increaſe, 2393. 
Where we have the Marriages in this Claſs, the Births are 8243, and the 
Burials 6645: Increaſe, 1598; only 1231 to die in Infancy and Celibacy. 


Claſs third contains Extracts of 40 Pariſh Regiſters, whoſe Births are 
28,454, for 5742 of which we want the Weddings ; buried, 26, 1 56, for 
5100 of which there are no Marriages ; ſo our Births to Marriages are 
22,712; Burials, 21,056; Weddings, 5508; a 44th Part above four 
Children to each Wedding; 11,016 were married, and near 1600 were 
ts: Theſe two added make 12,600, over and above Incomers, 
which married and died there; then 9416 died unmarried : Increaſe, only 
1656; but Increaſe of the whole Claſs, 2298. 


In the 18 Pariſhes of Claſs fourth we have 17,591 Births, and 18, 540 
Burials. Here js a Decreaſe of 949, near an 18th Part; but as we want 
Weddings.for 3270 Births, and 3493 i then the Births for the 
3626 Marriages are ſcarce four to each; the Marriages are 7252 ; about 
7100 die unmarried. Thus we have ſeen ſome Uſes of inſerting the Mar- 
riages in printed Bills of Motality, and ſhall fee more hereafter, We 
have confidered the Miſchief of Foundling Hoſpitals, not only as they pre- 
vent Marrriage ; but that they are a national Expence, often a Neſt 
of weak, fickly, languiſhing Creatures, as we ſee in that of Paris, where 
few live to any great Age or Uſefulnefs. How have their Births dwindled 
in Proportion to their Funerals, ſince it was erected; tho' many of the Ci- 
tizens die in the Hoſpitals, as many ſend their Children there. T'.ey 
publiſh their Marriages yearly ; but our three Metropoliſes ſeem aſhamed 
to put that old unfaſhionable Word Marriage in their Bills, leſt it might 
affront ſuch as have their Country Villas and Mifies. It muſt be owned 
that, in many Things, Paris has a more ſtrict and exact Policy than their 
Neighbours. þ ITTV 


Here, in Period firſt, Part firſt, are ſome foreign Cities and Towns, 
which had, in ſeveral Series of Years, 798,262 Births, and 919,074 Bu- 
rials: Decreaſe, 120,812.-—In Period ſecond, in fix of them were born 
284.579; buried, 342, 363: Decreaſe, 57,784.-—In Claſs firſt, Part ſe- 
cond, Period firſt, in two of our own Cities and four Market-Towns,. 
were born 770,573; buried, 2,009,627 : Decreaſe, 1,249,054.—lIn 
Claſs ſecond, Period firſt, in 23 Market-Towns, were 79,959 Births ; Bu- 
rials, 65,514: Increaſe, 14, 445.— In Period ſecond, born, 135,306 ; 
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buried, 130,652 : Increaſe, 45 54.—Again, we have 23 other ſmall Mar- 
ket-Towns of this Claſs in two Periods; in the firſt are 77,630 Births, 
and 59,530 Burials: Increaſe, 18,100.-—In the ſecond Period are 13 
very ſmall Towns; they had 34,032 Births, and 26,700 Burials : In- 
creaſe, 7322.— In this Claſs are 17 other Market-Towns ; their Births 
were 6 7 and 75, 784 Burials: Decreaſe, 9887. e! 


| Beſides other Reaſons for taking in two Periods, where I had Opportu- 
nity and Influence; one was Mr. Grant, and ſome others, have imputed 
the Defe& of Chriſtenings in the ſecond Period to the great Number of 
Diſſenters v. To know how far this was true, I procured the Account of 
all the Diſſenting Baptiſms and ſeparate Buryings for near 20 Years, in 
the twelve Towns above, which were expeditiouſly and obligingly return- 
ed to me. In theſe Places, during Part of the firſt Period, : 4A whole 
Baptiſms were 46,767 ; their Burials, 51,353; 4586 more buried than 
born. In the latter Part of Period ſecond, were baptized 94,943 buri- 
ed, $3,456; 11,487 more baptized than buried. ere we ſee, iſt, The 
Falſhood of the above Opinion. 2d, Theſe Places ſeem healthier: now 
than formerly. zd, That their old Diſſenting Intereſt is on the Decline, 
and other Diviſions have ſprung up ſince. 4th, The whole Diſſentin 
Chriſtenings, during a Series of late Years, ſcarce amounted to 7000 ; an 
all the Baptiſms in thoſe Places were 94, 943: Here the former is about 
1 to 134 of the latter.—I took the whole of 48 Towns Baptiſms in the 
firſt Period, they were 159,686; Burials, 137,588 ; the Difference was 
about 22,000, or 7 Increaſe. —In 64 Towns in Period ſecond, Baptiſms 
were 274,044; Burials, 264,966 : An Increaſe only of 9080, or an In- 
creaſe of 1 to 304, at a Medium.—In 103 Country Pariſhes, in the firſt 
Period of the res firſt Claſſes, were 95,238 Births, and 70,867 Burials : 
Increaſe, 24,371, near 95 to 703. In Period ſecond, born, 126,652; 
buried, 99,453: Increaſe, 27,199, near 126 to 99.—In the four Pariſhes 
of Claſs fourth, Period firſt, were born 4039; buried, 4470: Loſs, 569. 
Of theſe Pariſhes whereof we have only one Period, in 88 Pariſhes in the 
three firſt Claſſes, born, 76, 1633 buried, 65, 560: Increaſe, 10,603. In 
18 Pariſhes of Claſs fourth, born, 17,591; buried, 18,540: Decreaſe, 
near 1000.,—In ſome of the healthieſt Pariſhes in Period firſt, Claſs firſt, 
we have 42 born to 25+ buried; nay, in ſome, 62 to 38, or 8 to 5; 40 to 
23 or 24; 21:to11; 20 to 10: A wonderful Increaſe in a Series of Years. 
On the contrary, our Loſſes are, Births to Burials, in Claſs fourth, as 10 
| to 


„»The Number of Marriages would have cleared this Point much, by allowing four, or at moſt four and 
a Half Children to each Marriage, including Baſtards, Twins, and dry Pairs, or comparing the Proportions 
between Chriſtenings and Buryings, both before 1644 and after 54. 
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to 11; 26 to 31; 27 t034; 17 to 19; 22 to 31; 28 to 41, &c. only, 
what leſſens our Waſte a little, there may be a Body of Diſſenters, whoſe 


Baptiſms we have not. 


It is evident from the preceding Tables, that Habitations ſituated on a 
mean Elevation, on hard Free-Stone Rocks or Mauntains, lying near 
quick-purling Streams, the Ground about it dry, no Woods or Foreſts 
very near, no ſtagnant Waters, Fens, or Moraſſes, a free, open Ventila- 
tion, eſpecially in hot Countries, not thruſt up between ſtoep lofty Moun- 
tains, nor thruſt down too low among conſtant ouzing Spring, without 
proper Deſcents to carry off the draining Water from the Hills, the Increaſe 
of ach Places is as 20 Births to 11 Burials; 40 to 23 or 24; 34 to 19. 


The next Situation, on dry, pebbly, gravelly Soil, meanly ſituated both 
as to great Drought and Floods, having Woods in View, but not too near; 
remote from Lakes, or ſtagnant Waters or Marſhes, but having briſk- 
running Brooks, or ſmall Rivers; not far from navigable Rivers in the 
Center of a Country, the Increaſe, in ſuch Situations, at a Medium, is 
a Third, or above. 


A thick Clay, on an elevated Ground where no Water ſtands, is no bad 
Situation; or Sand and Clay or good Loam, or very hard Lime-Stone 
under a fruitful Turf, are pretty good Situatians ; but dry, pouring Sand, 
Chalk, ſoft Lime-Stone, &c. are not the healthieſt Situations. 


Fenny, marſhy, low, wef, and long-flooded Situations; ſpungy, ouzing, 
ſoft, ſpringy Ground, always wet, near to unincloſed, dry, great Woods or 
Foreſts, are all unhealthy Habitations, which often bury more than are 
born; all which are fully proved from this Table. 


But the healthieſt Situation is inſufficient of itſelf, without eſtabliſhin 
and maintaining a good Policy; ſuch as pulling down old Houſes, Huts, an 
Kennels, and building new ones with higher Rooms and larger Lights; 
giving Liberty of Acceſs to free, clean, open, freſh Air; removing all Nu- 
ſances; keeping clean Streets, Folds, and Yards; being provided with 
pure, wholeſome Water; taking Care of their Shambles, Draught-Houſes, 
and Markets. d 


A third Thing neceſſary ta promote the Health of a Place, is an inde- 
fatigable, faithful, impartial ts” ha who exemplarily, preceptively, 


and 
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and executively promote Virtue, Morality, and good Order, but curb, and 
vigorouſly ſuppreſs, Vice: And a Government that encourages Marriage, 
but puniſhes Whoredom and Adultery, and the Gratification of all unna- 
tural Luſt, And, in our Colonies, Marriages and Intermarriages with 
the Natives, making none of them Slaves, nor uſing them cruelly and frau- 
lently but mildly and equitably ; ſending no indigent nor vicious Perſons 
among them for Governors, to ſtrip, oppreſs, and abuſe the Natives and 
Inhabitants, nor ignorant, debauched, or idle, to corrupt their Principles 
and Morals; let Learning be ſpeedily ſpread and encouraged ; theſe Things 
will ſtrengthen us, gain the Affection of the Natives, make us eaſier, and 


them happier. 


The Buſineſs of a Place being known, whether it be in Trade, Manu- 
factures, Huſbandry, or Sea-Port; and Diſſenters Baptiſms being taken and 
added to the public Regiſter, it will be eaſy to come pretty near the 
true Number of Families and Souls in Towns, Cities, Countries, or any 
Diſtrict of a Country, whoſe true and exact Regiſters you have, thus: Take 
the yearly Number of Baptiſms of any Pariſh, Town, or Country, at a Me- 
dium, multiply theſe by 7, (which ſuppoſes each 7th Family to have a Child 
yearly) multiply that again by 4+, or 5 Souls at a Medium, (for in many 
Places there are not above 4 to a Family, but rarely exceed 5) the Pro- 
duct is the Number of them. To be fully ſatisfied of this, I procured a 
true Number of Families and Souls in 14 Market-Towns, ſome of which 
are conſiderable for Trade and Populouſneſs, as Norwich, Sheffield, Hali- 
fax, Huddersfield, Gainſbrough, &c. and in them were 20,371 Families, 
and 907,611 Souls; little above 44 to each Family. 


; To find whether, or what is the Difference between Tomas of Trade 


1. and Country Pariſhes, I procured, from divers Parts of the Kingdom, the 
oP exact Number of Families and Souls in 65 Country Pariſhes, their Fami- 
14 lies were 17, 208; Souls, 76, 284: Little above 44 to a Family, as was 
\ 1 


briefly ſhewn before. Again; take the Number of Marriages and Births 
of any Town, or a large Number of Country Pariſhes; I took their Mar- 
riages for a Series of Years, and they were 14,607 ; Births, 65,759; about 
4+ Children to each Marriage. A ſurprizing coincident Proof of the other, 
conſidering there were ſeveral Diſſenters in them; for, in the general, 
Country Births run at 5 or 54, but very rarely 6 to each Marriage, ex- 
cluſive of dry Pairs, late Weddings, or ſecond or third Adventures, for the 
Convenience of Life, and not Procreation; but in many Towns they do 
not often exceed 34, rarely reach 41: So that Weddings give a great 
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Light into the Number of both Families and Souls, but eſpecially if the 
like Series of Years be taken of Births and Weddings in both Periods : 
This at once diſcovers if there is any Alteration in the Periods, as to Health, 
Increaſe, Decreaſe, Fruitfulneſs, Barrenneſs, &c. which is one of the ſpe- 
cial Uſes of Marriages to be given in the Bills of Mortality. If the Place 
is a Surrogacy, where there have been many extraparochial Weddings, 
without near a like Number of Marriages going out of the Pariſh into 
others, this will alter the Caſe much; but, by taking in a Circuit of a 
_ many neighbouring Pariſhes together, you have them all again; only 
oman Catholic Baptiſms you cannot procure; all others you may have, 
by applying for them in a proper Manner; or, if you find it difficult to 
rocure them, you may without any Labour take the yearly Medium of 
arriages, multiply them by 42, ſo will you have the Number of Births 
regiſtered and unregiſtered. Take alſo the like Number of Marriages yearly 
at a Medium, before 1644, and ſee the Number of Children that fell to 
each Wedding. | | 


Take one Inſtance more. Tho' London may be granted to be the great- 
eſt City in the European or Weſtern World, yet it is too much to ſay, with 
Mr. Maitland, it is the greateſt that is, or ever was, in the World, even 
greater than antient Rome, Nineveb, Feruſalem, Babylon, Grand Cairo, 
Naples, &c. As to Rome, tho' it was 50 Miles Circumference in it's 
go7th Year, viz. 240 Years before Chri/t, when a Cenſus was taken of 
the Citizens fit to bear Arms, and they were 297,799. Allowing then 
34 defenſible Men out of each 100 People, the Inhabitants would be at 
leaſt 893,397 3 a greater Number of Inhabitants than ever was in London 
at one Time. Seventy Years after, viz. in the 583d Year of the City, 
and 161 Years before the Birth of Chriſt, the Number of defenſible Men 
in Rome was 337,552. In 3 Year of the City, and 13th of 
Auguſtus, at the Birth of Chriſt, the Inhabitants of Rome were 4,2 33-000. 
In the 13th Year of our Saviour, the whole Number of Citizens, Men, 
Women, and Children, were taken by Auguſtus, and were 4,137,050. At 
that Time, Euſebius ſays, the Number of Citizens of Rome, and all the Pro- 
vinces, was 9,370,000; but the great Cenſus over all the Roman Empire, 
at the Birth of our Saviour, is long fince loſt. But to what a low Ebb is 
this great quondam Miſtreſs of the World now come, when, in the Year 
1761, all her whole Inhabitants were, Males, 90, 239; Females, 67,21 33 
both, 157,458? Which yet is 22,000 more than Maitland allowe them. 
The great Superiority of Males is owing to 1053 Hoſpitallers, 8096 Eccle. 
Gaſtics, and 37 Proteſtants. Turks, Fews, and Infidels, not in the above 


H 2 Account. 
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Account. Born in Rome in 1759, 60, and 61, 15,500; Medium, 5167; 
Buried, 41,460; Medium, 7110; a 22d Part died yearly; and a Number 

equal to the whole is born in 32 Years. But ſubtract the None-Breeders, 

viz. Hoſpitallers and Eccleſiaſtics, 9149, remain 148, 30g ; then the City 

produces near the like Number in 314 Years. No Wonder there were 

23,000 more Males than Females, when ſo many had made themſelves 

dry Trecs for the Kingdom of Heaven. 


As to Nimeveh, we know no more of it but what we have in Diodorus 
Siculus, Jonah, Zephaniah, and Nahum. The firſt tells us the City was 
60 Miles in Circumference ; the ſecond ſays it was a City of three Days 
Journey; and Gop ſaid it contained 120, ooo Children who knew not their 
Right Hand from their Left ; for whoſe Innocence Sake Gop was merci- 
fully pleaſed to ſpare that great City, and not for the Sake of his helpleſs, 
ſhiftleſs Wretches, as wicked and guilty as the reſt, Now we may eaſily 
grant that in ſuch a grand Policy and imperial Metropolis, Children were 
taught to know their Right Hand from their Left before they were five 
Years old, however we ſhall take it at five; here Gop ſpeaks of the Living, 
not of the Dead. In London we ſee yearly, at a Medium, of every 1000 
born 450 die under five Years old, and 363 under two Years old: But 
allowing Nineveb to be more favourable to Children than London, and 
not 450 died under five Years old, but only 300, which is a third Part 
leſs, which, added to the Living, would make the yearly Births above 
31,000, the yearly Product of 217,000 Families, and 1,302,000 Souls 

et the Prophet Nahum implies it to be inferior to Noamon in Ægypt. The 
Prophets compared it to a Pool of Water for the Multitude of it's People. 
The King of Babylon muſtered his moſt valiant, experienced, veteran Ar- 
. mies againſt it, yet could not take it from the numerous Hoſts of the Be- 
15 ſieged in it, till the Tigris brake down the City Wall, and gave Entry to 
the Beſiegers. 


#1 As to Jeruſalem, we are more ignorant of it than Nineveh; only Feho- 
1 ſapbat kept an Army about him of 1, 140, ooo, beſides Forts, Guards, and 
1 Garriſons, (2 Chron. xvii.) beſides an innumerable Company of Priefts al- 
T1 ways attending the Service of the Temple, and all his Court and Officers. 
Ann. Dom. 66, Ceftus Gallus made a random Computation of the Feros, 
from the Multitude of Lambs offered in their great Paſſover, which he 
found, on a true Account, to be 3, 560, ooo. One Lamb might ferve for 
20 Perſons, but not fewer than 10, beſides thoſe ſecluded for legal Poltu- 
tion. Tho x5 is the Medium between 10 and 20, yet, to make a very 

| moderate 
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moderate Computation, allowing only 12 to each Lamb, then the total 
Number of Fews met, or repreſented there out of Fudea and that Neigh- 
bourhood, (excluſive of their Colonies in Babylon, Egypt, and the Eaft- 
Indies} muſt be 42,720,000, tho it cannot be certainly aſcertained how 
many of them were Inhabitants of the City. What a monſtrous Multi- 
tude for ſo ſmall a Spot of Ground! The whole Length of the Holy Land, 
from Sidon to Gaza, was only 190 Miles; it's common Breadth, from the 
Mediterranean to the River Arnon, Mount Gilead, and Geſhur, is 175 
Miles; it's whole Area, 33,250 ſquare Miles. | 


What would our Author ſay of Gowro, the Capital of Benga/, on the 
Ganges, which, Alis Travels lay, in 1631 and 33, was computed to 
contain 1,200,000 Families; a 14th or a 15th Part whereof is equal to 
London.—Pale/inandus, the Capital of Ceylon, in the Emperor Claudius's 
Time, contained 200, ooo Souls.——Smyrna, in Le Bruyn's Travels, con- 
tained 38,000,—The Modern Univerſal Hiſtory ſays Algiers contains 
117,000 Souls, ——Tunts, 1600 Families and 10,000 Souls. — Minorca, in 
1750, had 3089 Houſes and 27,000 Souls. Maitland will allow Grand 
Cairo only 300,000 Inhabitants, tho' in 1619, in ten Weeks Time, it loſt - 
by the Plague 73,500 People, yet no Diminution of it's Inhabitants was 

viſible.— He allows Naples only 250,000 People; but in 1656, from 
April to the End of Auguſt, died in it of the Plague, 300, ooo. Here died 
o, ooo more than he will allow, in the whole, to be in it, 


After Rome let us conſider Paris, From 1728 to zy the Medium of 
it's yearly Births. was 18,688; Marriages, 4112; Burials, 17,804. In 
eight Years preceding 1762, were born 146,186; Medium, 19,522 ; 
married, 34,995 3 Medium, 4374; buried, 157,201 ; Medium, 19,750. 
As from 1728 to 1737, 2471 died yearly out of the Foundling Hoſpital; 
ſo allowing only 2500 to die yearly in the eight Years before 1762, then 
the whole Number of the Dead for theſe 17 Years will be 517,440. As 
this Hoſpital is reckoned with the City, and both City and Country ſupply 
it with Increaſe, yet it's Decreaſe ought properly to be added to the City; 

then in theſe 17 Years 59,455 more died than were born. We ſhall find 

it pretty near the fame in — if we ſubtract from the whole Bury- 
ings thoſe that died under three or five Vears old. 


Born in Vienna, from 1717 to 1727, 43-3433 Medium, 43333 buri- 
ed, 59,255; Medium, 5925; yearly Decreaſe, 1417. Born there in fix 
Years preceding 1762, 30,340; Medium, 5056 ; buried; 36,399; Me- 

| dium, 
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dium, 6066; Decreaſe, 1009, or a 6th Part. In 1738 and 39, born, 


11,686; Medium, 5843; buried, 13,521; Medium, 6760; Decreaſe, 
1835; ſo that the War affects Vienna as well as London. 


Born in Berlin, from 1712 to 32, 52, 286; Medium, 2614; married, 


14,182; Medium, 709 ; buried, 52,590; Medium, 2629; near 34 Chil- 


dren to each Marriage, or a yearly Decreaſe of 45 only. In 1722, 23, 
26, 28, 38, and 39, the State, Sex, and Age of the Buried were, Men, 
7895; Women, 6772; Boys, 11,460; Girls, 10,509; Total, 36,636; 
Medium, 6166. Here young People's Death is to that of Adults near 22 
to 1443; Boys to Girls, near 16 to 114; Men to Women, near 79 to 68; 
which ſhews, 1. The Expedience of Marriage Settlements. - 2. The Pre- 
ference of Leaſes on Women's Lives rather than Men's. 3. The greater 
Mortality of Males than Females. 


In Dreſden, from 1617 to 1648, born, 16, 826; married, 50 54; buri- 
ed, 27,348. In this Space they had the Plague four Times, wherein died 
about gooo. From 1700 to 1717, born, 19,820; married, 5130; buri- 
ed, 21,050: In the firſt, a Decreaſe of 10, 5223 Marriages to Births, near 
5 to 17. From 1700 to 1717, born, 19,820; married, 5130; near four 
Children to each Marriage; buried, 21,050: Decreaſe, 1235. From 
1719 to 1726, born, 11, 603; married, 3052; buried, 11,571: Here is 
a ſmall Increaſe of 32; ſo that in each Period the City becomes more 
healthy. | Ee 


In Augſburg, from 1500 to 1720, Births, 304,638; married, 85,564, 
little above 3+ to each Wedding; buried, 342,230: Decreaſe, 37,592. 
From 1 504 to 1635 were 23 Years of the Plague, or rather 18 Years of 
it; thrice it laſted only a Year at each Time; eight Times it continued 
Part of two Years each; once four Years; and in 1704 one Year; 24 
Years in all; wherein were born, 39,521; married, 12,576, little above 
three to each Wedding; buried, 95, 62 5; Born to Buried, near 2 to 5. 


In Bre/law, from 1555 to 1567, born, 17,959; Medium, 1360; died, 
16,258; Medium, 1163: Increaſe, 1501. From 1724 to 1734, born, 
12,776; Medium, 1277; buried, 16,057; Medium, 1605. Between 
1568 and 1633 the Plague. raged ſeven Times here, during which ſeven 


Years were born 7379, and 43,153 died. The Year 1633 was moſt fatal 


of all; in it were born 1066; buried, 13,231; above 12 to 1. In 1613 
was the moſt favourable Plague; in it were born 1093; buried, 2357; 
near 
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near 24 to 1. From the laſt Plague, in 1633 to 1734, in a compleat Cen- 


tury were born 108,919; buried, 125,685; Decreaſe, 16,766; near as 
13 to 15. WE BRIE -e- 


In Freyberg, from 1617 to 1717, were born 28,851; married, 7546; 
buried, 30,295 : Born in the firſt ſeven Years, 3052; married, 748 ; bu- 
ried, 3249. In the laſt ſeven Years born, 2307; married, 586; died, 
3295- The Plague was here favourable in 1625, 26, and 27; but it 
was ſeyere in 1630 and 32, and killed 2457. 


In Leipfic, from 1719 to 1726, and in 57, 58, were born 8282; buried, 
13,201,—In Dantzick, from 1719 to 1726, born, 13,270; married, 
3406 ; buried 11,111.—In Amſterdam, from 1716 to 1724, were born, 
52,537; Medium, 7505; married, 16,430; Medium, 2347; buried, 
32,532; Medium, 4647+ ; little above 3+ Children to each Marriage: 
A ſurprizing Increaſe. From 1728 to 17.37; buried, 79,603 ; Medium, 
8844. In nine late Vears born, 44,349; Medium, 4927; buried, 75,244; 
Medium, 8361.— In Copenhagen, from 1721 to 1725, buried, 8911; 
Medium, 2202. In four late Years born, 6012 ; Medium, 1503 ; buried, 
9024; Medium, 2256. In 1765, born, 2541; married, 1033 ; buried, 
1601,—Died in Koning /berg, in 1720 and 21, 3172; Medium, 1586. 


Of all the foreign Regiſters come to Hand, thoſe of the Prufian Domi- 
nions are the moſt extenſive, tho' they reach backward for a ſhort Time 
only, and have ſeveral Chaſms of ſome Years; which being tedious, I 
ſhall not draw out in annual Tables at Length, but give firſt a ſhort Ab- 
ſtrat, and then be a little more particular, Each Place has ten Lines; 
the firſt for the firſt Years of each Place; the ſecond for the laſt Years, for 
which we have the Regiſter. After Column 1ſt, the Births; 2d, the 
Marriages; zd, the Burials; 4th, 5th, and 6th, the yearly Medium of 
rs, Weddings, or Funerals; 7th, the total Increaſe or Decreaſe + 
marked. | 


In Stockholm die yearly, at a Medium, 1500. In 1762 born, 2237; 
died, 3092.—At Francfort on the Main, 1843 yearly.—In Brunſwick, 
1014.— In Neurenberg, from 1726 to 1733, 1063.—ln Un, in 1703, 
died 844.— In Zurich, in 1719, 656.—In Magdeburg, from 1731 to 
36, died yearly, at a Medium, 645.—In Erfurth, from 1724 to 1729, 
yearly, 602.— ln Wirtemberg, in 1734, &c. yearly, 317.—ln Venice, 
in 1724, 5, and 6, yearly, 2352. In 1761, born, 4819; died, 7013.— 

In 
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In Hamburgh, in 1702, 3, and 4, yearly, 1009.— In 1718, in 19 Cities 
and Boroughs of Saxony, born, 3211; married, 1481; buried, 4909, 
In 40 Pruſſian Boroughs, in 1718, were born 20,994.; married, 4.287 ; 
buried, 11,057.—In Eperies, in fix Years, born, 1191; buried, 783.— 
In 75 Country Villages in the Elector of Mentz's Dominions, from _ 
to 1723, born, 2155; married, 555; buried, 1772.—In Lebax, in three 
Years, born, 452; married, 166; buried, 661.—Again, as to the State, 
Age, and Sex of the Dead. In Vienna, from 1700 to 1717, were buried, 
Adults, 30,216; Children, 435,188 (near 30 to 35); both, 65, 404.— 
In Barcelona, in Spain, in 1760, born, 2608 ; died, 1976.—At the Hague, 
in 1761 and 62, 8 Harlem, in 1761 and 62, died, 1329. 
In 1762, born, 256 ; died, 253.4 the ſeveral Dioceſes in 1762 were 
born, in Wybourg, 1805; died, 1419. In Rypen, born, 3470; died, 
2973. In Aggerhus, born, 10,691 ; died. 7190. In. Droxtheim, born, 
5400; died, 3703. In Chriſtiana, born, 3711; died, 2978. In all the 
five Dioceſes born, 24,877 ; buried, 18,263.—In Beſan in New-England, 
born, in 1761 and 62, 830; died, 838, beſides 149 Blacks. | 


Royal Pruſſia and Brandenburgh, from 1658 to 1701 41995 

Both, from 1726 to 29 — ts 240918 

Royal Pruſſia, from 1698 to 1703 
1722, 3, 4, and 7 

Brandenburgh, from 1698 to 1703 — 
1718 to 23 


Nieumark, from 1695 to 1702 — w—| 27167] 7183] 
— 


1720 to 23 — 107]. 8583 
Magdeburgh, in 1691, 93, 94, and 98 | 2 565 
1720 to 2 — 

Halberſtadt, from 168 2 to 94 — 
1724, 27, 29, 32, and 36 -| 13548] 35 


Hohenſtein, from 1692 to 97 — —ä cz 70 
| 1727, 29, 32, and 36 —— 2463] 6 
Minden, from 1688 togz —— —— 887 | 
1718 to 23 — — 1 9594 2427 
Cleve and March, from 1698 to 1704 ——| 31390 $023 
; 1779 to24 — —| 3379 
Pomerania, from 1698 to 1903 — =——| 33486] 3100 
1720 to 1725 — — 3976410114 


2022] 525713479 


* N aſe and — in the firſt Years, were born, 
early, 06,051; married, yearly, 18,040; buried, 45, 569: Yearly Incr 
. In the laſt 4 25 pas the unt ok 5 80, mo 
married, 20,948 ; buried, 64,972: Yearly Increaſe, 15,334. In the firſt 
Year's Diviſion. of all the King of Prufia's Dominions as above, born 
yearly, at a Medium, 66,047; married, 17,194. (ſome what leſs. than four 
Children to each Wedding); died, 42,730: The yearly Increaſe, at a Me- 
| dium, 
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dium, 23, 317; above one Third. Married Perſons and Increaſe added. 
make 57, O05; then there remain only 8442 to die in Infancy and Celi- 
bacy. The Diviſion of the laſt Years in the Regiſters above, is 72,841 
born, 18,010 married, and 53,084 buried; Increaſe, 19,75: Births to 
| Burials, not 73 to 53 ; much ſhort of the firſt Increaſe, yet near four-Chil- 
dren to each Marriage. The Death of ſuch as are reckoned to die in In- 
fancy and Celibacy is alſo much greater than in the former Diviſions, vez. 
17,064, above double. What greatly contributes to the Healthineſs of 
Pruſſia, is, they have no very great populous Cities, nor ſuch monſtrous 
Conſumptions of Spirituous Liquors by the Populace, as we had for 20 
or 30 Years after 1724. Nor have they any Royal Foundling Hoſpitals 
to encourage Whoredom, and prevent Matrimony, under the Cloak of leſ- 
ſening or hindering Infanticide (but more of this hereafter) ; neither have 
they any conſiderable foreign Trade or Plantations. 


All the preceding Tables lie within the Compaſs of a few Years, from 
about 1690 to about 1730. All the Births, Marriages, and Burials in 
Royal Pruffia and Brandenburgh,. from 1698 to 1729, were, born, 
1,238,869; married, 316,122; buried, 902, 326; Increaſe, 336,543 : 
Births to Burials, near as 134 to go, above a Third; 25,619 above half 
the Born were married. Every Thing proves this to be a healthy Coun- 


try; but, to ſhew this clearly, let us view them ſeparately. 


And firſt Royal Pruſſia, whoſe Regiſter we have from 1693 to 1728, 
(except 1695, 96, 97, 1725 and 26) wherein were born'714,130; mar- 
ried, 150,899; buried, 392, 898: Births to Burials, in 93 and 94, as 12 
to 10; in the next five Years, as 16 to 10; in the next five Years, as 17 
to 10; from 1712 to 28, as 17 to 10. In 1709 and 10 the Plague raged 
ſore, and 2477333 Eſpecially in 1710, wherein died 188, 537, and 
the Births ſcarce 20,000. Excluſive of 1709 and 10, the Increaſe of the 
other Years was 321,232, which added to 301,798, (the Number of Per- 
ſons married) both are 603,030. After the Married and Exports remain 
only 111,100 to die in Infancy and Celibacy, being to the Burials about 
71 to 39: A ſurprizing Increaſe. Yet here is no Neceſſity for the Cor- 
rections of War, Famine, and Peſtilence, to check the too ſudden and over 
Increaſe of People in ſuch healthy Places; theſe are the Chaſtiſements of 
Men's Impieties, for He that made the Earth can as well command it to 
be barren as fruitful, and the Air and Seaſons to be bad as good. 2. Here 
we ſee another Providence, that the Places in general not the healthieſt 
(as are many Places in Britain have fewer or milder Corrections or De- 

. populations, 
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pulations, but die more gradually. 3. When ſuch Calamities break out 
in the healthieſt Places and pureſt Air, they make moſt terrible Havock; 
for here, in 1710, they buried more than, at a Medium, died in 12 Years 
before; and if we include thoſe that died at the latter End of 1709, the 
whole will amount to near as many as died in 16 Years before, at a Me- 
dium. Births probably were few-in that Time, both becauſe of the nni- 
verſal Panic, and as Venery is known to be hurtful where the Plague reigns, 
and the New-married are apter to gratify their Inclinations. 4. It is rare 
that Providence viſits a whole Nation at once with Plague or Famine; but, 
except in the third general Plague after Cri, ſome Part eſcapes to aſſiſt 
the other, provide Proviſions, keep on Trade or Buſineſs, procreate Recruits 
for the depopulated Places, or receive Inſtruction and R from the Ex- 
ample of others. 5. Often thoſe Places that have given Heaven the greateſt 

Provocations, are the firſt and chief Sufferers, to give others Warning. 


In 28 Years, in the Electorate of Brandenburgh, were born, 416,652 ; 
married, 112,023 ; buried, 283,837; the Proportion of Born to Married, 
near 41+ to 22; above one Half married. The whole Increaſe is 132,815; 
this added to the Number of Married, 224,046, make 356,866; after 
which, of all the Baptized, remain only $9-791 to die in Childhood, Youth, 
and Celibacy, not an eighth Part. e Proportion between Births and 
Burials is in all Places varied ſeveral Times, according to the Sickneſs or 
Healthineſs, Fruitfulneſs or Barrenneſs of the Rational, Animal, and Ve- 

table World, and natural Cauſes producing them; 1693 was the moſt 

atal, 94 the moſt barren, many of the Breeders being dead the Year be- 
fore, tho 1500 more were born than died; but in 1719, tho' a very fruit- 
ful Year, yet 322 more died than were born. #18 | 


In the Newmark of Brandenburgh, in 28 Years, via. 1695 to 1937, 
(1696, 97, 1704, and from 1724 to 36 are wanting) born, 190,901; mar- 
ried, 44,601; buried, 117,991: Increaſe, 52,910. The married Perſons 
were 89, 202; Born to the Married, above 1904 to 89; Born to the Bu- 
ried, above 170 to 117; Buried to the Married, 118 to 894. The Mar- 
ried and Increaſe added, are 143, 112, remain 27,789 to die in Infancy, 
Youth, and Celibacy, or an equal Number to that. 


In all Pomerania, in 25 Years, from 1698 to 1725 (1702 and 1706 be- 
ing wanting) baptized, 18 5, 515; married, 48,987; buried, 124, 565: In- 
creaſe, 60,950; Baptized to Married, as 185 to 97. The Increaſe and 
Married are 158,925, remain, 26,691 to die at home in Celibacy. 


In 


OY 
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In all Magdeburgh, in 32 Years, viz. from 1692 to 1737 (1692, 95, 96, 
97, 1704, 12, 25, 26, 28, 29, 30, 31, 32, and 34 being wanting) were 
baptized, 23 5, 312 married, 59,659 ; buried, 171,671: Increaſe, 63,641; 


married Perſons, 119,318; both ſubtracted from the Baptiſms, remain only 
52,353 to die unmarried of all Ages. by” 


In Halber/tadt, from 1689 to 1737, (wanting 1725, 26, 28, 30, 31, 
3» 34, and 35) 40 Years, were baptized, 98,714; married, 25,724 ; 
ied, 72,875 : Increaſe, 2 Perſons married, 51,448 ; the 
laſt, 77272 ſubtract this the Births, remain 21,442 to die un- 


In all Hoberftemn, in 33 Years, from 1692 to 1737, (wanting 1701, 2, 
23, 24 25, 26, 28, 30, 31, 33, 34, and 35) were baptized, 18,523; 
married, 49313 buried, 12,852: Increaſe, 5676. Theſe and the Marri- 
ages are 15,533, Which ſubtract from the Births, remain 2990 to die in 


In Minden, in 37 Years, between 1688 and 1725, were baptized, 
56,686 ; married, 17,780; buried; 51,990: Increaſe, 4666. The In- 
— (6 Marriages are 39,626 ; remain to die in Celibacy, 17,030, or 
17 out of 56+; a larger Number than moſt of the other. 


In Cleve and Marck, in 27 Years between 1693 and 1725, were bap- 


tized, 179,844 ; married, 50,641 ; buried, 146,399 Increaſe, 33,445. 
Theſe, with the Married, are 134,727 ; died in Celibacy, 45, 17. 


The following ſhort Table gives all the Pruſtan Dominions at one 
View. Column 1ſt, the Number of Years we have the Regiſter of each 
Province; 2d, the Births ;- zd, the Marriages; 4th, the Burials; 5th, the 


2| 902326 | g0232 Here 2 near four Children to each 


1601238869 [311 

39] 713130 392898 | 32123? Marriage, Baſtards included. Births t 
$38 87 ge, * 
28 — 4460 1. * | 1. Burials, near 83 to 64; Chriſtened to 
25185515 71 224505 | 60940 Married, as 834 to 42 Married and 


. 3 72875 27870 | Increaſe added, and ſubtracted from the 
s 12852 } $971 | Births, there remain only 437,66, ſcarce 

5 * a 445 a Number equal to a fifth Part to die in 
__ [3314116 {83106712277404 1626216 | Celibacy. A wonderful F ruitfulneſs. - 


ES In 
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In the two Periods in the Table before this, in the firſt Period we find 
the Women more fruitful than in the ſecond ; herein each Marriage pro- 


duced only 37 Children; in the former, near 4.—In the firſt was a greater 
Diſproportion between Baptiſms and Burials than in the ſecond, viz. 524 


to 345%. In the ſecond, 583 ta 447. In the third, the Difference be- 
tween Baptiſins and Burials was greater in ſome Places than others in the 
firſt Period, as in N. 1, 3, 5, and 8, where there was above a Third more 


baptized than buried; as there were baptized, at a Medium, 78,641; 


buried, 53,809. In others, near two Fifths ; as fourth and eighth Me- 
diums, 5943, 3830. In ſome Places little above a Fifth; as Ne. 6 and 
10, 11,758, 9416. In the ſame Period, in the Medium of Ne. , the 
Married were to the Buried, as 36 to 4523 only a Fifth more buried than 
married. In Article ſecond, 12 to 144. But Artide third is ſurprizing, 
wherein 1 3 are born, only , are buried, and only one 1th more bu- 
ried than married. Article fourth, 28 married for 34 buried. Article 
fifth, 36 to 44. Again, Article ſixth is not full 27 to 44 ; ſeventh, ſcarce 
11 to 17; and tenth, 34 to 50. -In the ſecond Period of Medium No. 1, 
Married to Buried, 41 to 65. Article ſecond and third, near go to 117; 
eighth, 2 to 4; third, 34 to 49; fifth, 40 to 52; ſixth, 40 to 624 ; 


ſeventh, 14 to 233 ninth, 96 to137; tenth, 36 to 614 ; that is, upon the 


whole, near 77,000 to near 118, ooo; but, in the Medium of Period firſt, 
it was near 70,000 to 88,000; only 2000 above a Fifth more buried than 
married. | | | 


In Article firſt of Period ſecond, little above a Fifth Odds between 
Baptiſms and Burials; but, in the firſt, little more than a Third Diffe- 
rence. Article ſecond, more healthy, being 20 to 11, and the firſt Period 
24 to 144. In the third, only 17 to 143 yet, in the firſt Period, 13 to 
74. Period ſecond, Article fourth, near 66 to 49. In the firſt, near 54 
40 34. Article fifth, Period ſecond, 79 to 52. In the ſame Period, 66 
to 44. Article fixth, Period ſecond, 81 to 62. Period firſt, 54 to 44. 
Article ſeventh, Period firſt, 23 to 17 ; ſecond, 27 to 23. Article eighth, 
Period firſt, 51 to 343 ſecond, 61 to 45. Period firſt, Article =>: I 
to 113 ſecond, 19 to 17. Article tenth, Period firſt, 62 to 49; ſecond, 
67 to 61. Upon the whole, the Baptiſms in the firſt Period bear a Pro- 
portion to the Buryings, near as 132 to 88x; and in the ſecond, near 153 
to 1174; ſo that the latter is increaſed between 7 and 8000 in the Burials. 
May we hence conclude, in the general, that the more populous a-Country 
is, the leſs healthy it is? Or is a Country univerſally leſs healthy, or only 
2a {ome Places of it, and which are they? And what are the Cauſes? + 


— 
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Column 1M, the Families; ad, the Number of Souls in the Country 
Places as they were numbered in way 36 zd, their * Funerals taken 


at a Medium. 


7 r tg ee Alive in Marck-Brandenburgh, in 1736, 
1 2828 — . — Males, 3888; Females, 4458 ; both, 
4 Magdeburgh —| | 175 9340; 570 more Females than Males. 

4 


Pomerania 
1039 9 Alive in Pruffan Chur. in 1738, Males, 


Nieumarck  —| 


7 Halberſtadt — 


2 Ravenſburgh - 20261218,677.z Females, 347,183 ; both, 
9 Lingn f to 66 5, 860 28, 506 more Females than 
11 ern x 


12 Fecklenberg — 


i 3 Lavenar 25 1 Aber of it's Births and Burials we 
r 1 know nothing; only in it's three Divi- 
— Colonies *]fions are 66 Towns, 1065 1 and 


e Tres 5.481 Perſons in them. 


In 1938; in > Brifh 


65,382 Souls ; whereof v were - Papiſts, 64.180; 
Lutherans, 1050; — 225; Jews, 897.—2. Straſburgh con- 
tains 122,735, vis. Papiſts, 70,970; Lutherans, 45,740 ; Reformed, 
4558 ; Jews, 1467.—3. Landau, 68,913; Papiſts, 3755943 Luther- 
a 236 rer 73593 Jews vos 


10 all Alſace, 255,000 Souls): nada: x 1,654 _  Papſs Luther- 
* 69,04 z er 1 Mug, 42 5. | 


Sufeileb. Baffville tells us that in b are 1 pniefts, 3060 
Monks, and 2491 Nu; in all, 11,176; their Livings 2,500,000 Li- 
vres = Moreri fays, in 1655, in France, Abbeys were 1356 Priories, 
12,400; Abbeſſes, 256; Chapels, 152,000; Cloiſters of Francyſtans, 761 ;. 
and 14,070 Cloiſters ; of other Orders, 1057.—In Spain are 1,790,000. 
of the Religious Orders. The like is probably the Caſe in Germany, 
Hungary, Bohemia, and Poland; as for Hah, it would: be too little. 


In Berlin, in fix Years, viz. from 1734 to 40, born, 21,024 ; Me- 
dium, 3504; married, 5056; Medium, 842; buried, 21,838 ; Medium, 
3639. Number of Souls then in Berlin, Males, 3a, 990; Females, 
382073 


lonies, which we were too weak either to 12 cep, or defend againſt 


P 


35,207 ; both, 68,197; more Females than Males, 2217. It buries - 
above the Number of Living in 19 Years: therefore Children have not 
been taken into the Account, as is clear from their burying a Number 
equal to the Inhabitants in 19 Years, which is not true. | 


wo The Number of HOUSES m HOLLAND. 3 


In 1632 In 1732 IacreaſeſIn 1632, all the Towns in South Holland had Houſes 59410 
In Amſterdam 16051 [26035 | 9984 All North Holland had Houſes — 7” 
Leyden — 8374 |ro891 | 2517 ||In 1732, South Holland had Houſes — 79957 
Harlem — 6490 | 7 631473 North Holland had Houſes — 11154 
Rotterdam 5048 | 6621 | 1573 [Inereaſe in South Holland Houſes — 20547 
Delf — 4842 | 4870 | 28 [[Decreaſe in North Holland Houſes —— — 68 
Dordreicht 3386 | 3954 | 568 In 1732, Houſes in the Country of South Holland — 46932 


44191 160334 [16143 _ Houſes in the — of North — — 25419 


In 1632, in Grovenhagen 3160|In 1732 - 6161 
Gouda — 24,2] — 3971 


— 


Enethuiſen - 3895 260g 
Alemar — 2795 . 


Hoorn — 2715 2807 Wa vl 
The firſt and ſecond l the chird and fourth decreaſed 1 504; 


| increaſed 92. | 

Having taken a View, as far as we had Materials, from many Soils, 
Situations, Ways of Life, &c. in England from South to North, and Eaſt 
to Weſt, both in Cities, Towns, and Country, and often in two Periods; 
and obſerved the ſeveral Degrees of Life, Health, and Fertility from their 
Emigrants ; and Sicklineſs, bad Health, and Sterility in others, and their 
Neceſſity and Want of Imports and Incomers; and for this what great Sup- 
plies and Drains muſt be had out of the Country, beyond what it is now 
able to ſpare — that 2 Tee. 2 has not half the Number 
of People it's uce w y uſing proper Agriculture and 
— beſides the neceſſary Supplies 51 Colonies and — ie 
and recruiting our Land and Sea Service. Yet many impolitic Reſtraints 
are laid on tha Marriage Bed, and a Bill denied for naturalizing foreign* 


\ 


Proteſtants, whilſt we are ſending into other Countries to glean up and 


ſolicit Emigrants from thence to begin the peoping of our new - ceded Co- 


powerful Enemies. We have alſo looked into the State of our Neigh- 


bours in this Reſpect, and ſeen how ſome flouriſh and increaſe by ſettling 
and maintaining a good Policy, as Pruſſia and the Dutch; others languiſſ 


and increaſe ſlowly. 


I ſhould next come to ſee how the State of Health ſtands in the Indies, 
but am furniſhed with no Accounts of that Sort from the Eg/t-Ingies, 


and 
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and tho' we have ſo great Intereſt in the FYe/-Tndies, yet I have only one 
ſmall Scrap to produce from thence, which we have from the Gentleman's 
Magazine, Vol. XIX. p. 533. That in 1738 the Number of Whites in 
Neu- Jerſey were 43,388; Slaves, 3981; in all, 47,369. Seven Years 
after, in 1745, the Whites were 56,797; Slaves, 4606; in all, 61,403 : 
Increaſe, 15,034; near a fourth Part: That of the Whites was near 50+ 
to 43; of the Slaves, 46 to 39: The Increaſe of the former to the latter 
was as 134 to 7. Hereby it appears that this Province would near double 
it's Aae in 28 or 29 Years. I am informed that Rhade- land dou- 
bles it's Inhabitants in the ſame Time, or leſs —AIll-New-England is ex- 
ceeding healthy. Ne lying ſo near the Line, and having ſo many 
Swamps and Marſhes, is as unhealthy, Virginia, or great Part of it, is 
ſaid to be very unhealthy.——la all the Burying Ground of Philadelphia, 
from 1738 to 1745, were buried, 3189; yet it is a healthy Country; but 
in 1750 there was a great Increaſe. In Maſſacbuſet's Bay the Increaſe is 
reckoned a ſixth Part, and New-Fer/ey above a fourth. 


A very learned, ingenious Gentleman obſerves, that, according to the 
lateſt Maps and B England contains about 64, 800 · Miles, 
41,472,000 Acres of Land, and 5,500,000 Inhabitants. Scotland con- 
tains about 30,000 ſquare Miles, 19,200,000 Acres, and 2, 500, ooo Inha- 
bitants.——[re/and contains about 2 5,000 ſquare Miles, 16,000,000 Acres, 
and 2,000,000 of Iahabitants: So that Britais and Ireland are computed 
to contain 76,672,000 ſquare Acres of Land, 119,800 ſquare Miles, and 
about 10 or 11,000,000 of Inhabitants. —-In' our Plantations the Num- 
ber of Whites are 835,800; Negroes, 190,000. In the Sugar Iſlands 
are 153,500 Whites, and 257,000 Negroes ; in all, 1, 436, 300. In both 
England and the Plantations are 11, 436, 300; ſo the Proportion of Inha- 
bitants computed to be at home, and thoſe in the Plantations and Sugar 
Iſlands, are nearly as 10 to 14, or as 3 to 20. The Proportion of Land 
in theſe three Kingdoms to that in the Colonies, nearly as 1 to 24.—— 
Take we our old Plantations in America, the whole were 236, 544,000 
Acres; in the Sugar Iſlands, 4,933,670 Acres; Land now ceded to Great- 
Britain by the late Treaty, is 1,355$,419,840 Acres in the Neutral Iſlands 
and Continent ; all the Land in Great-Britain and Ireland being to our 
preſent Poſſeſſions in America nearly as 1 to 24. 


At the Concluſion of the late War, tho Great- Britain was in Poſſeſſion 
of Canada and Cape-Breton, and the Iſlands of Guadaloupe, Marygalante, 
and Martinico, yet the French ſtill poſſeſſed all Louiſiana and St. Domingo, 

1 2 Deſiderata 
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Deſiderata and the Grenades, and had taken Newfoundland. —lIt the 584% 
had kept all their Conqueſts, it would not thereby have been poſſible to have 
excluded the Frenth from a full Share in the American Trade; for St. Do- 
mingo and the Grenades would have received and employed all the Inhabitants 
of the other Iſlands that were uſed to the Sugar Trade, Fc. And Louiſiana 
is capable of producing as much Rice, 'Tobacco, Indigo, and all other Ar- 
ticles of our Colony Trade, as would ſupply the European Markets, and 
give the French equal Advantage with us. And if the Engh/h had kept 
the Sugar Iſlands, it muſt neceſſarily have put the French upon improving 
Louifiana, which (as it would have been their only Colony that wanted 
Supply from France} muſt have increaſed apace; and, by it's Situation, 
have been a conſtant and dangerous Nuſance to Georgia, the two Caro- 
linas, Virginia, Maryland, and Pennſytvanta, to each of which it is con- 
tiguous. The Safety of theſe Colonies therefore could only be inſured by 
preventing the Settlement of the French in Louiſiana; and this could only 
be done by exchanging it for ſome other Place; but whether that Ex- 
change has been purchaſed at too dear a Rate, may juſtly be doubted. — 
The Exchange was chiefly the three Sugar Iſlands above-mentioned; and 
it cannot be pretended that the Exgliſſʒ wanted Lands oy r for Sugar, 
ſince, in the Hand of Jamaica only, there are near four Millions of Acres 
of uncultivated Land, (a Third of which is ſuppoſed capable of producing 
Sugar) which is equal, if not ſuperior, to all the Sugar Iſlands given up; 
and it would certainly be more for the Intereſt of Great-Britain to im- 
prove that to the utmoſt, and to have one ſtrong, well-peopled Iſland, 
capable of repelling any ſudden Invaſion that might be'attempted, than to 
have a Number of ſmall Settlements at a Diſtance from each other, each 
of which muſt depend on it's Mother Country for it's Defence, and may 
be invaded and % va before it's Danger is known here, or ere a ſufficient 
Defence can be ſent. | 


But theſe Iſlands were not given up ſolely as an Exchange for Louiſana 
and the Safety of our Colonies; they were the Purchaſe of a general 
Peace, and thereby of all the Advantages that either Great-Britain, her 
Colonies or Allies, received from it. It was theſe that recovered Portugal 
from the Spaniards, Heſſe, &c. from the French, and all Germany from 
Miſery and Diſtreſs. It was this that purchaſed Granada and Newfound- 
land, as well as Louiſiana, to Great-Britain, and engaged the French to 
give up all their Pretenſions to Canada and it's Dependencies: And whe- 
ther any Advantages equal to theſe could have been obtained by retaining 
theſe Sugar Iſlands, the Cenſurers of the late Peace muſt ſhew.— Thus 
far my worthy Friend. A 
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A ſhort Syllabus of the Air, Weather, Seaſons, Diſeaſes, and Food, in 
ſome Years eſpecially, ſhould always be regarded, or Obſervations on Bills 
of Mortality will be a meer Narrative 0 Effects without their Cauſes. 
We ſhall therefore begin this Syllabus ſomewhat prior to the keeping 
Bills of GN viz. from 1470 to 1762 ; but more particularly: f rom 
1748 to 1766, ſince Dr. Huxham's Hiſtory of Epidemics. 


in 1468, 69, and 70, all rainy, ſoutherly, ſultry, wet, ſickly, and mortal 
cars. : 

1471, a ſevere froſty, ſtormy Winter. 

1472, 3» and 4, all great Heat and Drought, Woods jon Fire, moſt 
Rivers dried. 

1475 and 6, very rain Now great Floods. 

2 477. great Heat and 1 of the Air, great Plague in Eng- 

n 

1478 and 9, great and ſultry Heat, In September and October, 79, great 
Plague in London. 

1480 to 85, great Rains and Moiſture, In 85 moſt ſhocking Floods, 
great Loſſes of People and Cattle. | 

1486, wet, great Plenty. Sudor Anglicus firſt in | England. | To 

1490, Drought, and generally healthy. - | 

I491, a Comet, great Solar Eclipſe, and Death of Cattle. 

1492 and 3, rainy, and great Dearth. In 93 Wheat 6s. a Buſhel. 

1494. and 5, temperate, ſeaſonable, and great Plenty, 

1496, 7, and 8, great Drought, Hay very dear. 
1499 and 1500, very rainy; a Comet ; died of the Plague i in Londen 
0,000. 
a 1501, a froſty Winter, very hot Summer, fatal to Cattle. 

1502, 3, and 4, great Drought and Heat. In 1504 a Plague in Aug / 
burgh an England. 

1 505, all ſoutherly, ſultry, moiſt Conſtitution ; a general ſj Fever ; 
Plague in Aug /bur = 7 and near it. Before this tame Fowls left their Neſts, 
Eggs and Young, fled to the Woods, and became wild. This Fever be- 
gan firſt in [taly, then over-run all Europe. 

1506, muc and great Thunder and Lightning, heavy Rains, many 
Meteors and Corruſcations; the above Fever; the ſweating Sickneſs 


again, 
1509, Plague, and a ſhocking Earthquake in Turky; Plague in Eng- 


lan 
1510, moiſt and ſoutherly, a general Catarth from Malta ſpread over all 


Europe. K 1511 


Re 53 5, 36, and to December 37, ſoutherly and rainy, Plague in and about 
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1511, a great Plague in and about Verona, Aug ſburgh, &c. 
1512 and 13, cold and rainy Years, Plague and Famine in England, 
Aug ſburgh, &c. | ; 
1514, the Plague in Tournay killed 140,000. It began in Triula, and 
overſpread the Continent ; it was alſo moſt fatal to Sheep and Swine. | 
1515 and 16, ſtill moiſt, rainy, and wet; a fatal Catarrh in Holland; 
great Floods and Loſſes in Germany. | | 
1517, a droughty froſty Winter, a burning-hot Summer, an early, 
plentiful, good Harveſt ; Wheat fell from 105. to 10d. a Buſhel. A third 
Engliſh ſweating Sickneſs, great Murrain among the Cattle in Holland; a 
peſtilential ſore Throat, which killed in few Hours ; it came in three Days 
with a ſtinking Miſt, and the Infection was over in ten Days. 5 
1518 and 19, good, healthy, plentiful Vears in England. 
1520, rainy, terrible Tempeſts of Wind and Weather. 
1521 was firſt a great Drought and Mortality in England; then maſt 
und Rains, Floods, and Inundations; 72 Villages and 100,000 People 
drowned; very much Cattle loſt; Plague in E tary EPR 
1522, the like Seaſons and Diſeaſes as in 150. | , 
1523, long and heavy Rains, Floods, and Winds; a ſevere Froſt, fatal to 
much People. wy | Li ks 
1524 and 5, rainy, and wormy Plague in Milan, with great Balls and 


| Knots of Worms voided, and many retained. A fatal peftitential Hectic 


prevailed in Vienna and Lyons. | 0 
1526, ſo great a Plague in London, that the Terms were adjourned. 
1527, from November 1 to February 1, continual Rains and great 
Floods; then, to April. 1, great Drought; to Faure after, daily Rains; 
hence a Dearth. | ; | 


1528, Winter and Spring ſoutherly and rainy, great Floods, Fogs, Dark- 


nels; (6c; peſtilential ſpotted Fevers, as in 1505. 


1529, 30, and 31, all ſoutherly and rainy, bloody Fluxes, and Epide- 
mics. In 1530, November 4 and 5, a Hurricane, then a high Tide, which 
drowned Effex, Kent, Se. * | 

1532 and 33, dry, ſeaſonable, healthy, and plentiful. 

1534, the Plague raged in Languedoc and Dauphinte. 


urgh, acute and flow Fevers prevailed. December, and Jaxuary of 
37, a moſt ſevere Froſt. 
1538, 39, and 40, great Drought and Heat; Agues and Fluxes were 


rife, 
1541 and 42, wet, rainy Years; Plague in Poland, and Bre/law. 
a 1543 
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1543 was exceſſive rainy; great Death of Cattle; a hard froſty Win- 
ter; Pleuriſies prevailed. 

1544 and 45, both were cold and dry. The e over 
all France and England. 

1546 and 47 were unequal, ſoutherly, and tempeſtuous, and a peſtilen- 
tial delirious Fever and Diarrhœas. In 43 the Plague was fo in London, 
that the Terms were adjourned to Winter. The laſt rainy Summer 
cauſed a great Dearth of Cattle; the next Winter had a long hard Froſt, 
followed by fatal inflammatory Diſeaſes in the Spri In 45, beſides the 
222 Catarrh, verminous Fevers raged 5 many young, — 

eople. A ſore Plague in London. AI Euro e was ſore afflicted with 
ale Peripneumony, with Blood-ſpittings and Difficulty of breathing. 
his Diſtemper — from Eaſt to Weſt thro all Countries in 48, which 
had many great fiery Chaſms. | 

1549 was moſt rainy. Harveſt was neglected from Civil Wars; Grain 
and Graſs rotted abroad; hence a great Dearth. 

1550, a great Famine; Wheat roſe from 10 d. a Buſhel to 16s. A 
Comet five Days in March; another, or the ſame, all Winter in Scotland, 


which was dry there; but a floody, rainy, tempeſtuous Summer, with 
many fiery Meteors. 
' 1551, a wet Summer, a froſty Winter, a general Catarrh, a fatal conta- 
gious Fever in Germany. 
1552 was a parching Drought here, but rainy * 
wormy Fever in Venice and Ancona; a Plague in Germany 
the Sick died ſweating Blood. The like — again in 5 
1553, from Augu/t to November a peſtilential Fever Peri abroad, 
with many Worms. The Plague was brought into Breſſaw by a Pigeon 
in a Linen _ taken up. 
15 17 5 1545 — 5 all three very wet, rainy, floody Vears, producing 
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z yet September and October were rainy. 

The F . . in Be W. lac In Ofober ſome thick ſtinking Clouds covered 
Alcmaria, with which came a ſweeping epidemic malignant Fever, with a 
Catarrh, ſore Throat and Breaſt. Fuly and Auguf were dry and warm. 
In the End of September and October came a , ſtrong, North Wind, 
followed by a Run of Defluctions, Conghs, Fevers, 3 in the Side, Aſth- 
ma, many fatal Peripneumonies, 7 2 Quinſies. 


6 rter; Malt, ab Rye and Beans, a/ and 
raped wh 65. per Quarter, After Harveſt Wheat ſold or 47. * — Malt for 47. 8 d. and Rye 
4d. a Buſhel. 
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1558, a cold northerly Winter, a rainy hot Spring, an exceſſive hot 
Summer, great Dearth; reigning Quartans, (fatal to the Aged) Fluxes, and 
Semitertians. In 56, 57, and 58 began a continued Endemic in England, 
burning-hot Fevers, Agues, and Remittents. During all this while, and 
ever ſince 42, and except till about 1633, the Plague was ſcarce ever out 
of Brefſaw, and therein, only, ſwept off 40,100. Each Time it raged 
more, and carried off at leaſt one Fifth of the Inhabitants, ys 
In 1658 and 8s, it killed each Year a fourth Part; but in 1633 it flew 
a compleat Half of the whole Inhabitants ; after which the City increaſed 
as before the Plague; but, tho” all S, and the Neighbourhood groaned 
under a moſt depopulating Plague from 1708 to 14, yet Breflaw was quite 
free from it; tho' before, in 181 Years, above 53,196 more died than 


were born there. Famine in Spain, Plague in Murica ; it ſpread thence 


into Valencia, Burgos, and all Spain, where, for ſome Years, incredible Mul- 
titudes died of it. The Winter before was very cold, northerly, and rainy. 
Between 1505 and 1636 the Plague raged 23 Times in Aug /burgh, (but 
only once after) viz. 1504, 5, II, 12, 21, 35, 30, 47, 63, 64, 71, 72, 
$5, 86, 91, 92, 1607, 27, 28, 32, 33» 34» 35» and 1704. In theſe 23 
Plague Years were born 38, 228; buried, 92,376. In 1704 were born 
818; buried, 3113.—Avzg/burgh Regiſter begins with 1500; and from 
that to 1710, (excluſive of 1704 and 5, Plague Years) in eight Years, were 
born 14,980; buried, 14,462 ; the two Years Plague having taken off the 
Aged, Weak, Sickly, and Infirm. From 1713 to 21, other eight Years, 
were born 7217; died, 7442; not half ſo populous now as formerly. In 
this City, in 220 Years, were born 304,638 ; buried, 342,230. | 
. 1559 and 60, both good, ſeaſonable, healthy, and plentiful Years. 
1561, a dear Year in England, as in 55, 56, and 57, from exceſſive 
Rains in all. : | | vol 
1562, a rainy Year; Plague in London from Newhaven. A fatal Year 
to Cattle. From December 20 to Fanuary 3, a moſt ſevere Froſt ; then 
a ſudden deſtructive Thaw and great Floods, The Plague of 62 killed in 
Landon 20,136; and in 1509 and 63 it deſtroyed many there. In Ger- 
many, in a few Years, 500,000 died of it. | 
1563, a moſt rainy, wet Conſtitution, falling Stars all over, and in Win- 
ter, fiery Meteors and peſtilential Quinſies. January , a Hurricane and 
Thunder. An Earthquake at Lerce/ter and Lincoln, July 8; and, from the 
iſt to the 12th of December, inceſſant Thunder. The Plague ſpread 
greatly in England. In July, Coughs, Pleuriſies, and Peripneumonies ; 
the Lungs of the Sick were loaded with putrid, half-coagulated Blood. 
A moſt unſeaſonable Lear; great and much Winter Thunder and Light- 


ning; 


*.. 

ning; the. Plague in many Parts of this Nation, and over-run moſt of 
Europe. ba | 

| 18. great Rains and Floods from September to December. On Ocfo- 
ber 7 a remarkable fiery Aurora Borealis. From December 1 to January 3, 
the hardeſt Froſt ever remembered. A Thaw in one Night, and ſhocking” 
Flood with it. In Nimeguen a fatal Cholera-morbus. This and ſome Years 
before it having been exceſſive rainy, on the Lower Rhine it cauſed great 
Sickneſs and Dearth, Abortions, Worms, Small-Pox, Quinſies, (and in 
ſeveral Places the Plague, as in Ægrana/ Arthritics, and Convulſions, all 
very fatal abroad from the long univerſal Rains and. conſtant Moiſture. 
After the Froſt, ſeven Days Air, loaded with thick Vapours, occaſioned 
inflammatory Diſeaſes; moſtly nothous after fo rainy a Summer, and nightly 
northern Streamers. ' Bleeding in all Diſeaſes was fatal, as it was alſo very 
much ſo to the Cattle. 

1 56 5, July 16, a Tempeſt of Thunder, Lightning, and Hail. Decem- 
ber 24, a Hurricane. drove back the Thames in a moſt deſtructive Land 
Flood. Great Death in France by peſtilential Diſeaſes, wherein Bleeding 
(as before) was fatal. In taly, an epidemic ſlow Fever. The Plague in 
Freyberg and Zurich. an | | 
1566, all the laſt Year, Wipter, and this Spring had great and almoſt 
continual Rains and frightful Floods ; a clear, droughty Summer; not a 
Drop of Rain in Harveſt. Now the Hungarian Fever raged all over Eu- 
rope; the Plague raged in Fena, Thuringia, and Lyons. It appears not 
that Dreſden and Leipfic were great Sufferers by the Plague; tho the lat- 
ter, in the 17th Century, buried 17,500 more than their Births, which 
were 50,436; buried, 67,910. The former, in 108 Years, had Births, 
94,015; Burials, 109,982. In the ſame Year were born, in all, in Magde- 
burgh, 34,950; buried, 40,532. In Eulenburgb, born, 11,116; buried, 
12,069, In Freyberg, from 1617 to 1717, were born 28,851; buried, 
30,295. In Dantzick, born, 21 614 buried, 284, 120. | 

I 567, a moſt ſevere Winter; Hay very dear after laſt Year's Drought ; 
in Summer an exceſſive Drought, and great Death of Cattle. March 18, 
a Hurricane did great Damage to England and Holland. | 
1568 was ſeaſonably healthy in the Country in general. The Plague 
in London; a fatal Fever in Paris; in 1taly, a hot and moiſt Air. The 
Sea (as before in 28) broke in, and drowned Part of Holland and moſt of 
FPrizeland. October 5, a Hurricane; and the Sea broke in and drowned all 
there, both far and near. A contagious ſpotted Fever in Spain. 

1569 io Jtaly a great Famine, from long Rains and Mildew. Next 
Year came a putrid ſpotted Fever, which over-run all Europe, and turned 
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to the Plague in SHain, then the ſame Fever again. This Fever, or Plague, 
made terrible Havock of People in many Places. All from 68 to 74 was 
a moſt ſhocking Conſtitution ; a ſoutherly Wind, great and long Rains, 
Dearth and Famine, an unhealthy, mortal Time, like a Plague. In 71, 
a ſoutherly, rainy, watery, cloudy Harveſt ; but a much wetter Winter, 
conſtant Rains and Snow, ſevere Cold, North and Eaſt Winds (1570, a 
moſt rainy Summer in Italy; a peſtilential Diſeaſe in Trent, Venice, and 
Padua; Platina ſays the Plague afflited all 1taly. _ Theſe Places ſuf- 
fered grievouſly by e Diſeaſes, viz. Ægrana, in 64; Dreſden, 
in 66; Torgau, in 82; Wirtemberg, in 1 $95, 1609, 10, 26, and 28; 
Breſlaw, in 1607; Francfort, in 1611; Berlin, in 16243 Fubingen, in 
1636). Winter was ſtill worſe to February 15, 1572; then intenſe Cold, 
with continual North Winds, and thick dark Air to the Equinox, Froſt, 
deep Snow, icy Rains, a late cold Spring, Summer and Harveſt very moiſt 
and watery, a South Wind, and many fiery Meteors. The Plague was all 
over Poland, a malignant Fever in Bazil, a frightful Time in 2 and 
1 Germany. Then came the Winter 72, with ſuch continual great Rains as 
4 far exceeded all paſt ſince the Beginning of this Conſtitution in 68. Thus 
I it continued worſe and worſe all 73, to January 74. Scarcity and Dearth 
7 in England, chiefly from Corn-Hoarders for Exportation. In Auguſ be- 
1 gan, and reigned two Years, Galen s Hæmitriten. A good Spring, bad 
Summer, a ſoutherly rainy Harveſt, Poverty, Fear, Grief, and bad un- 
wholeſome Food at home and abroad. The laſt two Years turned to the 
Plague on the Continent, Bloody Fluxes, Meaſles, Worms, then malig- 
nant Fevers and Epilepſy. In 72 was a far brighter Comet than ordinary. 
From November to March 74, a hard Froſt, deep Snow, with freezing icy 
Rains, Wind North and Eaſt till Whitſunday. Plague in Moravia. 

1 574 brought not Scarcity, yet a Dearth ſtill. A ſmall Plague in Lon- 
don. A Spring like Summer ; a Summer like a bad Harveſt; a Harveſt 
rainy and ſoutherly, like a bad Winter; no Wind nor Thunder; many 
if Meteors ; Plague after Fevers. 
| 1575, a good, rich, ſeaſonable, plentiful Year for all Neceſſaries; yet 
( the Plague raged in Milan, Padua, &c. It was brought from Ala to Ve- 


nice in rich fine Cloths. 


a 1576, a rainy Summer. The Plague in Helvetia. | 
1 1578, Oxford black Aſſizes. Plague ſtill in Venice, Padua, and Milan. 
1579, from February 4 to 8, Wind North, it ſnowed inceſſanthy, and 
in great deep Drifts ; much People and Cattle were loſt. To the 1oth, a 
Froſt, followed by great Rains, and Floods long after, which did great 
Miſchief. April 24, another deep Snow. September and November 
brought 


: ( oo ] 


brought heavy Rains, great Floods, high Winds, vaſt Loſſes in Corn, 
Cattle, and Houſes. April 6, this Year, and May 12, 80, great Earth- 
quakes in England. | 

. 1580, October 10 to Fanuary, a Comet in the South, buſhing towards 
the Eaſt. From a rainy, wet, ſoutherly Conſtitution for ſome laſt Years 
in /taly, followed in Auguſt and September by a cold North Wind for fix 
Weeks, came a fatal, malignant, epidemic Catarrb, followed by another 
in November. They raged all over Europe at leaſt, and were the = with 
that of 1510, 91, 97, and 1610. Beſides all Eur * under a pe- 
ſtilential Peripneumony from the late wet ſoutherly Conſtitution. A 
Bloody Flux prevailed greatly in Germany. The Plague, as uſual, broke 
out in Grand Cairo, and carried off þ mag People. Of the Catarrh and 
Peripneumony died 4000. In Lubec, 8090; in Hamburgb, 3000; in 
Brunſwick, Bremen, and Lunenburgh died incredible Numbers. In France, 
a fatal Epidemic, which ſoon reached and overſpread all Iraꝶy; probably 


the Catarrh, &c. above. | 

1581, in April, an Earthquake near Tur“; next Night the like in Kent; 
a in Peru. In November, a fore Plague of ſtrange Mice in Kent, 

by Flights of ſtrange Owls. 

1582, in Norfolk a Tempeſt of Thunder, Lightning, Rain, and 1 
Hail did great Miſchief both by Land and Sea. A Comet in May. T 
Plague was in Zabern; but in A/ace and other Places it was a putrid Fever. 
4 583, an exceſſive hot and dry Summer; Dyſſenteries common. 

1584, a Three-acre Cloſe in . ſhifted Places in one Night. 
From 80 to 85,. plentiful and tolerably healthy Seaſons, ſome Drought 
and great Heat. iba | | 

1585 and 86, both very rainy Years. The latter End of Winter and 
Spring of 85 were rainy, the Summer wet and ſoutherly, malignant 
(nothous) Spring Pleuriſies and Peripneumonies were frequent. 

1586, great Rains and Hurricanes cauſed a Dearth here till the Harveſt 
of 87. Auguſt 4. a Cloſe in Kerr ſhifted Situation. A Dearth in Eng- 
land. The Plague in Hungary, Auſtria, and Turky, followed by Famine, 
1587, an exceſſive cold and dry Spring; Summer and Harveſt very late, 
but * Plenty. September was ſeverely cold, white Froſts, boiſterous 
North Winds, Snow and Sleet. Plague and Famine in the Netherlands. 
a yk was almoſt under Water. A great Famine in Antwerp, Bruſſels, 
and Bruges. | 

1588 and 89, the latter End of the firſt, and all the latter, was rainy. 
In 88 the Spamſb Armada was defeated. In 8g, a fevere froſty Winter. 
The Hungarian Fever from Portugal overſpread all England. 
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CF; 
to the Plague in Spain, then the ſame F ever again. This Fever, or Pla cus, 


made terrible Havock of People in many Places. All from 68 to 74 was 
a moſt ſhocking Conſtitution ; a ſoutherly Wind, great and long Rains, 


, Dearth and Famine, an unhealthy, mortal Time, like a Plague. In 71, 


a ſoutherly, rainy, watery, cloudy Harveſt ; but a much wetter Winter, 
conſtant Rains and Snow, ſevere Cold, North and Eaſt Winds (1570, a 
moſt rainy Summer in Italy; a peſtilential Diſeaſe in Trent, Venice, and 
Padua; Platina ſays the Plague afflicted all 1taly. Theſe Places ſuf- 
fered grievouſly by peſtilential Diſeaſes, vi. Ægrana, in 64; Dreſden, 
in 66; Torgau, in 82; Wirtemberg, in 1 596, 1609, 10, 26, and 28; 
Breſlaw, in 1607; Francfort, in 1611; Berlin, in 16243 Fubingen, in 
1636). Winter was ſtill worſe to February 15, 1572 ; then intenſe Cold, 
with continual North Winds, and thick dark Air to the Equinox, Froſt, 
deep Snow, icy Rains, a late cold Spring, Summer and Harveſt very moiſt 
and watery, a South Wind, and many fiery Meteors. The Plague was all 
over Poland, a malignant Fever in Bazil, a frightful Time in — and 
Germany. Then came the Winter 72, with ſuch continual great Rains as 
far exceeded all paſt ſince the Beginning of this Conſtitution in 68. Thus 
it continued worſe and worſe all 73, to January 74. Scarcity and Dearth 
in England, chiefly from Corn-Hoarders for Exportation. In .Auguft be- 
„ and reigned two Years, Galen's Hæmitriten. A good Spring, bad 
ummer, a ſoutherly rainy Harveſt, Poverty, Fear, Grief, and bad un- 
wholeſome Food at home and abroad. The laſt two Years turned to the 
Plague on the Continent, Bloody Fluxes, Meaſles, Worms, then malig- 
nant Fevers and Epilepſy. In 72 was a far brighter Comet than ordinary. 
From November to March 74, a hard Froſt, deep Snow, with freezing icy 
Rains, Wind North and Eaſt till Vhitſunday. Plague in Moravia. 

1574 brought not Scarcity, yet a Dearth ſtill. A ſmall Plague in Lon- 
don. A Spring like Summer; a Summer like a bad Harveſt ; a Harveſt 
rainy and ſoutherly, like a bad Winter; no Wind nor Thunder; many 
Meteors ; Plague after Fevers. 

1575, a good, rich, ſeaſonable, plentiful Year for all Neceſſaries; yet 
the Plague raged in Milan, Padua, &c. It was brought from Ala to Ve- 


nice in rich fine Cloths. 


1576, a rainy Summer. The Plague in Helvetia. | 
1578, Oxford black Aſſizes. Plague ſtill in Venice, Padua, and Milan. 
1579, from February 4 to 8, Wind North, it ſnowed inceſſantly, and 


in great deep Drifts ; much People and Cattle were loſt. To the oth, a 


Froſt, followed by great Rains, and Floods long after, which did great 
Miſchief. April 24, another deep Snow. September and November 
| | brought 
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brought heavy Rains, great Floods, high Winds, vaſt Loſſes in Corn, 
Cattle, and Houſes. April 6, this Year, and May 12, 80, great Earth- 
quakes in England. | | 
1880, October 10 to January, a Comet in the South, buſhing towards 
the Eaſt. From a rainy, wet, ſoutherly Conſtitution for ſome laſt Years 
in /taly, followed in Auguſt and September by a cold North Wind for fix 
Weeks, came a fatal, malignant, epidemic Catarrh, followed by another 
in November. They raged all over Europe at leaſt, and were the ſame with 
that of 1510, 91, 97, and 1610. Beſides all Europe groaned under a pe- 
ſtilential Peripneumony from the late wet ſoutherly Conſtitution. A 
Bloody Flux prevailed tly in Germany. The Plague, as uſual, broke 
out in Grand Cairo, and carried off 500,000 People. Of the Catarrh and 
Peripneumony died 4000. In Lubec, 8ogo; in Hamburgb, 3000; in 
Brunſwick, Bremen, and Lunenburgh died incredible Numbers. In France, 
a fatal Epidemic, which ſoon reached and overſpread all Tray; probably 


the Catarrh, &c. above. | | 

1581, in April, an Earthquake near Tork; next Night the like in Kenz; 

_—_ in Peru. In November, a fore Plague of ſtrange Mice in Kent, 
deſtroyed by Flights of ſtrange Owls. 
1582, in Norfolk a Tempeſt of Thunder, Lightning, Rain, and! 
Hail did great Miſchief both by Land and Sea. A Comet in May. T 
Plague was in Zabern; but in A//ace and other Places it was a putrid Fever. 
4 583, an exceſſive hot and dry Summer; Dyſſenteries common. 

1584, a Three-acre Cloſe in Dofert/hire ſhifted Places in one Night. 
From 80 to 85, plentiful and tolerably healthy Seaſons, ſome Drought 
and great Heat. - WO | | 

1585 and 86, both very rainy Years. The latter End of Winter and 
Spring of 85 were rainy, the Summer wet and ſoutherly, malignant 
(nothous) Spring Pleuriſies and Peripneumonies were frequent. 

1586, great Rains and Hurricanes cauſed a Dearth here till the Harveſt 
of 87. Auguſt 4, a Cloſe in Kerr ſhifted Situation. A Dearth in Eng- 
land. The Plague in Hungary, Auſtria, and Turky, followed by Famine. 
1587, an exceſſive cold and dry Spring; Summer and Harveſt very late, 
but great Plenty. September was ſeverely cold, white Froſts, boiſterous 
North Winds, Snow and Sleet. Plague and Famine in the Nerberlandi. 
ary was almoſt under Water. A great Famine in Antwerp, Bruſſels, 
and Bruges. 5 

1588 and 89, the latter End of the firſt, and all the latter, was rainy. 
In 88 the Spaniſb Armada was defeated. In 89, a ſevere froſty Winter. 
The Hungarian Fever from Portugal overſpread all England. 
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1560, all a parching Drought, little Graſs, Hay, Corn, or Wine. Hay 
was burnt in the Fields abroad. In September, an Earthquake in Germany. 
This Year and next, a fore Plague in Spain and Lavonia, and a Famine 


in Italy. At Trent, a malignant ſpotted Fever, which reached Florence in 


92. During this Dearth in Italy, a malignant ſpotted Fever in Piſaurum; 


a great Dearth, Heat, and Death of Cattle in England. This Year and 


next, a great Plague in London. Spotted Fever in Florence and Italy from 
great Rains and Famine, 

1593, ſtill a great Drought in England, and ſome Plague; Earthquakes 
in Perſia. | . ky MOM? > 

1595, 96, (this Year Wheat ſold for 10 5s. a Buſhel, Rye 8s. and Bar- 
ley for 2/. 105. a Quarter) and 97, all terrible long heavy Rains and 
Floods; a three Years great Dearth in — — and Hungary. An unpa- 
ralleled contagious, convulſive, epidemic Fever in Cologn and Weſtphalia ; 
a fore Famine in Italy and Germany; then raged, like a Plague, the above 


convulſive Fever. The Plague in Juliers and Servefta; in other Places it 


was a malignant ſpotted Fever in Adults, but with Worms in Children, 
1589, the Plague in London, Litchfield, and Leiceſter ; all the three laſt 
Years a Famine in Twrky ; an exceſſive Heat and Drought in England, the 
Air ſwarmed with Inſects, many ſpotted Tertians and Quotidians in Sum- 
mer, and many inflammatory Diſeaſes. In Harveſt the Plague and Syno- 
chus Fever, with Worms; an exulcerating Looſeneſs. Tho' the Drought 


of go was great in Germany, yet Italy had continual Rains and great Floods. 


By inſufferable Heat, Dearth, and Famine, an Epidemic, which, from 
Auguſt go to Fuly 91, deſtroyed, in Rome only, 60,000, viz. a Fever with 
continual Frenzy, Flux, and Cough. The Famine forced many to feed 
on unwholeſome and baſe Food; hence a malignant, contagious, con- 
vulſive, epidemic Fever, many Worm-Fevers, and a general Catarrh. In 


1587 were living within the Walls of Bononia 72,000 People; in the Sub- 


urbs, 195,000; within the Town's Juriſdiction, 170,009 ; in all, 261, goo. 
In 1598 (the Year we are upon) the Famine had left only 207,796 ; di- 
miniſhed, 53,704. In 1630 died, within the Town, of the Plague, 
23,691; in the Country, about 18, ooo; in the whole died, 41,691. In 
1557 there were in the Town, Fe. Males, 26,991; Females, 30,432; 
both, 57,423. In 1587 were 91,500; in 57, 38,477. In 1 95 were 
261,500; in 16 5, at 70 Years Diſtance, in the whole Country of Bononia, 
were 225,234 Souls; diminiſhed (inſtead of Increaſe) 36,266; for in the 
Plague and Famine died 95,395. The like depopulating Calamities hap- 
pened at the ſame Time in other Places, chiefly from the Plague roaming 
about. | 2545 


1599 
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1599 was a cold, dry Spring; at ##1:/unday 
Floods ; i Tune and Fab The Plague, in Spain and Licbon, 


great Rains and terrible 


killed 79,000 Peo A great ue on Cattle in 1aly. 
1600, 2 er Beere WW er la car; April 14th, a a deep Snow. to 
cold N. dry; hence Scarcity and Dearth. The Plague now'raged 
in moſt Countries in Europe, and almoſt depopulated Spain. In Florence 
and Nortca, a terrible Earthquake. A peſtilential, contagious Cholic 
[mms much at the ſame Time. 
1601, the Air was loaded with Vapaurs, at the Sun Riſing 2 
and Trees were loaded with black, rotten Fruit. Winter 
were. rainy; June, Fuly, and Huge, exceſfive hot and ſultry, — 
moiſt, and ſoutherly. | In Portugal prernilod a Worm-Fever. A Bloody 
Flux in Switzerland. In March: and September, in Kaly, Tertians and 
Earthquakes; | Thi Year, in Mulan, were alive, 310,000 but, in 1658; 
only 100, 76. In Genta, formerly, were 200,000, 2 | 
but immediately before this they were 120,000, Aae the 
Plague, had 40, ooo, and after it only 13,000. E 
1602, a cold, wet Spring and Summer, à dry benin Hierreſtl in 
Winter the general Catarrh of 1997. An acute Fever in m Parts of 
Hay. The Plague in Chefter.. 9 ent dos ot 
1603, a moiſt, ſoutherly Vear. A bone 2 Bee whereof died 
36, „244: The. Soldiers brought it from Ommnd and the Lou Countries : 
Remains of it continued in the City till 261, and killed gooo more, 
and was ſpread into divers Parts of Country. The Plague was in 
Cheſter in 1 $17 and 74, and 1601, 3» LY 8, and 10. In Auftria, Palſies 
1604, a wet Conſtitution: Plague in Spain, and Country Place in 
England. | n - | Nad N 1 
1605, wet un outhetly/ 108 1 EG! "TY gn ,n 
ae e Year, ry Aa VO Plagus in Land, IS 
1607, a weſterly Wind drove the Sea up the Severn, which did much 
Hurt: There were fix Weeks hard Froſt in Winter. In Saxony, cold Diſorders 
of the Stomach: A fatal Small- Pom in Zte/y; Plague in #ittenberg, &c. 
1608, a very wet unequal Fear here. Hemitritian, tertian, ardent Fe- 
vers very frequent. In ah, a warm, moiſt Spring inconſtant, Haryeſt, 
Chicken-Pox with white Hives, M Fever. | "Bloody Peer in Ger- 
many. | 
1609, from December to Apr 1 at Gris har Froſt. The fame 
in 1709 and 14; the Thames like a ſolid Highway, 9 by a maiſt, 


rainy Summer. 
L 1610, 


82 J 
1610, an exceſſive hot, dry Summer. The Soldiers returning from 


Alſace ſpread the Hungarian Fever. A general Catarrh ; terrible Me- 


teors; in Hungary, Tertians. 
1611, a hot and dry Summer. Plague in Gieſen and Francfort. In 


five Months died of it, in Con/flantinople, above 200, ooo; 120r 1 zoo died 


daily. 
1612, ＋ Drought. A Comet in November. A fore malignant 


Fever in England. Pleuritic Peripneumony in Senogalia. A rainy Sum- 
mer- and Winter in Mont/errat, then. two Months Snow. A dry, .cold 
January, February, and March. The above inflammatory Diſeaſes and 

Imonary Defluxions. All October, November, and December, yur 


u 
Harricanes, Storms, and Tempeſts, both by Sea and Land. 


1613, all Spring and Summer, to Fuly 25, conſtant Rains and great 
Floods; then great Drought, and an open Winter. The Plague in Loui- 


ana, from the Caterpillers of 1611 and 12, and cus Flies in 13. A 


malignant Epidemic after the Siege of Montpellier. 

1614, = . deep Snow in great Drifts; high Winds, and great 
Loſſes. lentiful Summer. A moſt peſtilential, depopula- 
ting Swell Bor — generally. Sleepy continual Fevers in Dum. 

1615, a wet Summer, and a froſty, healthy Winter. Again, 1619, a 
moſt ſcorching, hot, droughty Year. Quartans, Epidemics, not fatal; 
Germany chiefly felt their Severity. 1616, 17, and 18, four: Comets 
in one Year. An uake in Rhetia; terrible Meteors, great Rains 
and Floods in 7. * Sweden, for the firſt Time, ſore afflited with the 
Scury 

0 $4 9. This Year, nd; in 25, 29, 37, and 54, the Plague raged i in Think 
mark; in Wittenberg, in 26; in Calabria and Eflinga, in 27 ; in France 
and [taly, in 30; in Ratiſbon, in 34; in Ulm and Eftingam, in 353 in 
Altmar, in 1563, 76, 82, 93, 1609, and 1639. 

1620, a wonderful Meteor in Medina. In September the Hungarian 
Fever began in Worms, in both Armies, and by ing the Soldiers it 
__ ſpread over all Germany. Plague in Liſbon. 

1621, 22, and 23, all wet, rainy, ſcarce, dear Years. a1 the Small- 
Pox were epidemic in all Ages. In 22, the Hungarian Fever in Heſſe ; 
an Earthquake and great Mortality in Tah. In 22 and 23, an epidemic 
Fever in France with Paroteds, and in England with great Deaths ; and in 

23 and 24 little ſhort of the Plague, in which it ended in London in 2 5. 
In 26 it turned t to Amy ſpotted Fever Win. which almoſt =y Montpellier 


_ 
1624 
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1624 and 2 wo my moiſt, and rainy Years, In 25 died in London, of 

the Plague, . It raged alſo in Berlin and Cologn. In 23, in France; 
in 26, in 7 ere and in 25 was a hard Froſt. 

1626 and 27, the ſame exceſſive Heat as in 16 and 17. In 26, a cold 
November and mild December. In 27 the Plague was in Mittenber g, and 
a Flood in Apulia drowned 16,000 People. The Plague 1 in Argentine, An 
nn; now in England, and another in 34. 

1628, the Plague in Aug/burgh, from Famine. Each Time the Plague 

in Denmark it was imported, and encouraged by bad Air and Sea- 
ſons, In 26 the former Fever and Bloody Flux ll prevailed. 
- 1629, the Plague prevalled over all France. In Apul 17,000 were 
loſt by an Earthquake. In Ceneta, a fatal malign ever, from Famine 


and bad Food. In 30 and 31, a great Drought — 1 Heat; hence 


2 Dearth and ſevere Bloody Flux. The Plague laid Biberacum and Ulm 
waſte. From 1622 to 64 it was ten Times in Amſterdam, viz. in 1622, 
23, 24, 25, 26, 27, 28, 29, 36, 55, and 64, and {wept off 197,364, be- 
ſides what died o other Diſeaſes, It was ſeven Times in Amar in 70 
Vears, beſides the Times before in 1539 to 41, 58e to 53, and 1660. 
In 1619 it killed in Grand Cairo, in ten Weeks only, 73,500, without 
any viſible Diminution of the Inhabitants ; but here they have it almoſt 
pop In 1625 died at Leyden, 9397 3 and in 1635 died there, in five 
onths, 14,381. At. Harlem, in four Months, died 5723. In Prague 

died 20, ooo Chriſtians and 10,000 Fews. In 1653 died in Dantzicb, i in 
one Week, 620. In 1656, it carried off at Naples, in three Months, 
8 and greatly depopulated Rame. In 1657 died in Genog, 70,000. 

n 1618 it was very fatal to Bergen in Norw In 1632 and 33, and to 
the Winter of 34, very rainy, wet, and moiſt. 
hard Froſt. In G „malignant Fevers, with Spots or a Looſeneſs, or 
Inflammations of the Jaws, or St. Anthony's Fire. In 32 a Comet over 
Barcelona; in 34, an Earthquake in London; in 35, a . — was 
carried and ſpread over all Germany. The Plague in Ratibon, | 

1635, a warm, moiſt Spring ; the Summer this Year, and thoſe of 36, 

37, and 38, exceflive hot and droughty. Tertians over all England; the 
Plague in Leyden and a; Small-Pox and Meaſles fatal in Nimeguen, 
and « Bloody k Flux there, all ended in the Plague; the ſame in Mentz. The 


Winter in in 36, mild, not hot; a hot, droughty Summer; all a South or 


South-Weſt Wind, no Rain, and the Plague in London. The Vears 37 

and 38 were both exceſſive hot and dry. The Plague ſtill roamed about, 
and a Flood in Hoſſtein drowned a great many. 

1639, 40, 41, and-42, a wet, rainy Conſtitution. . In Ofber, 40, four 

L 2 | Days 


Seaſons, which ended in a. 


— . 
- ——— „„ 
* _- . * 
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Days hard Froſt; many fatal Pleutiſies in February after. 41 and 42 ex- 
ceflive rainy; 43, a conſtant rainy Spring, and a moſt exceſſive hot Sum- 
mer. Malignant ſpotted Fevers prevailed every where, eſpecially among 
the Swediſh and Duniſb Garriſons, and the Army before Næading, and 
fpread over all Bain. In 44 it TO the North of England, and was 
very fatal. | 
7 N 5 and Part of 46, extremely hot chk Fn The ſame Fever Kill i in 
Denmark. The Engliſh Fever the ſame with that of 1555 and 80. — 
45, an epidemic, malignant Bloody Flux. The reſt of 45, 46, 8 
238, were uniformly unequal, ſoutherly, windy, cold, rainy, and floody. 

In. n 48, a ſpurious, ardent Fever common in {taly; many Meteors. in Eng- 
land; the Plague in Spain. In Holland and Frizeland the Sea drowned 
11,000 People. The Plague in London in 45. 

1649 was ftill moiſt and warm; bilious Fevers in Germany Dearth in 
the North of England; Famine in Scotland; Plague in Irland and * 
Hire; an Earthquake in England; continual Fevers various. 

1650, hot and dry in Taiy; but great Rains and ſevere Colds hore, and 
many Meteors. An Earthquake in the North of England. Part of 50, all 
51, 52, 53, 54, and to the Spring of 56, a great Drought. In 50 we had 
an exceſſive hot Summer and Harveſt; then great Rains, followed by a 
moſt rigorous: Cold; and that by a fore epidemic Catarrh and Defluxions. 

Quinſey ; great Floods in France and Holland. In 52, Wheat 
Hf 0 68 67. a Load, Rye for 45. and Barley for 10. a Quarter. A 
putrid Synochus in Aquitania 3 Tertians in Denmark; s in Ex 
till 61. In 55, the Plague in Holland; in 56, in Naples, Rome, Candia, 
Ar Genoa, and Bont vento. The Hungarian Fever in Poland. 
1656, the Drought continued till this Spring; the Summer was bot, 
rainy, and ſoutherly. There were prodigious Rains in France; much 
Pevple and Cattle drowned, and muny Mills and Bridges carried down by 
Floods. Smal-Pox'; ſpotted Hungurim Fever; the Plague in Rome, 
which contitued two Years; great Floods und:an Earthquake there. The 
Spring and Summer of 57 intolerably hot; thelatter End of Harveſt rainy, 
the Winter froſty; fatal Tertians over all England. I 

1658, to laſt Lemmas very hot. This Winter, Spring, Sommer, 
and Lummas' as cold. Then, from December à to March 11, a hard 
Froſt, deep Snow, and North Wind. Cold to June 2. In April, a moſt 
univerſal Catarrh. From Aga 1, an exceſſive Heat; then à nervous 
ſpotted Fever. Tertians. "The like Fever, as above, prevailed i in Modena 
in 91. 59, a very hot Summer. Tertians ftill reign. + / 

| ws a ſtormy, tempeſtuous Winter, with great Thunder and Lighs 


ning, 


( 3s J 
ning, and Loſſes, Bloody Flux and Small-Pox abroad. An Earthquake 
in France, and one in Lewefterſhirer A River dried in Derbyſbire. A hot 
Summer. 

16061 and 2, both ſtormy and unequal; Tempeſts and Meteors; Syden- 
ham's Depuratory Fever. Tertians and continual Fevers ſtill rife, 

1663, a moſt deluging, rainy Autumn. All Brutes were full of Worms 
from the late Rains. A malignant epidemic Fever; in Fenice 60,000 died 
of it 

1664 and 5; 64, a moiſt, ſcaſonable, healthy, good Year ; great Plenty 
of good, wholeſome Food. From December * Merch, a ſevere Froſt. 
4 ay very good and rich; all Fruits, Grain, &c, moſt wholeſome. 
Many Spring Inflammations. The Plague brought from Turky to Hal- 
land, thence to London, in Bales of Cotton, where it deſtroyed 100,000, 
Epidemic continual peſtilential Fevers. The Fenetian Territories groan+ 
ed under a fatal Epidemic, _ 

1666, a very Ga Year. ' Odttber 13, 3 deſtructive Te 
of Hail and Whirlwind. January 20, an Earthquake in 1 
From January 28 to March 8, a Comet; in April and May, another. 
A general Tempeſt of Thunder, Lightning, and Hail. A very hot 

ummer. 

1667, hey — A very W .. Air cold, ud wet. 
In 1 1 8, a great epidemic Fever in 

Bala Small-Pox and varialous 

4400, a wet, unequal Year. A great wan in Europe and Ala; 
a Comet in Lah and Portugal; a common Looſeneſs and ee Fever 
here. This is the laſt Year we find the Flagng: mentioned in the London 
Bills. 

1669, all to ul extremely cold, 2 North Winds then intolerably hot 
to November. Wind Welt. 7 moſt ſevere froſty Winter. From Augu/ 
to January, a fatal epidemic Tertian; the like in 78. The Morbus-Cho- 
lera to 72. Bloody Flux and Meaſles. 

167, a ſevere Winter to ee Ae e and 
hard coſt next Night did inexprefitble 

1671, an unequal, but not a bad Winter. | 

1672, a very rainy Sammer and Harveſt. December St, a deep Snow ; 
oth, great Rains; 10th, Fits of Cold and Heat, with icy Rain; then lon "Fs 
unſeaſonable Heat. A Comet in March and April. Sener 2, terri 
Thunder and Lightning; many low Fevers. 

1673, a cold, unſeaſonable, bad Year; a late lean Harveſt; 2 great 


6 bn. 6 | 
1674, 
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1764, February 5, ſtrange Meteors; then a Froſt to March 25; eleven 
Days Snow together. This Year the Hungarian Fever in Germany. 
1675, a cold, northerly Spring, a very rainy Summer, an unequal Har- 
veſt, a mild Winter without Rain or Snow. Agues and Catarrhs. A 
Worm- Fever abroad. | | 
. 1676, in March and April, many Northern Lights; a very cold Sum- 
mer. September 20, a fiery Meteor. Small-Pox and Meaſles in Genoa. 
1677, a hot Summer and cold Winter. A Comet in April and May. 
Bloody Flux epidemic. In Denmark, a Catarrh. 80 
1678. Laſt two Years _ North and North-Eaſt, ſeldom North- 
Welt, chiefly North, Spring, Summer, and Harveſt droughty, hot, and 
clear; the Scurvy was epidemic till Auguſt. A Fever in the Head chiefly. 
F _ October to next July came the ſame Tertian as in 68, and a Ca- 
tarrh. | UL 85 
1679. October one continual Rain; hence a Catarrh. Tertians pre- 
vailed all the Spring and Harveſt. | 8850 
1680, a long, ſevere Froſt; an exceſſivè hot Summer; Agues, conti- 
-nual Fevers, and Bloody Flux. The Plague in Miſuia. 1 0 
1681, an extraordinary dry, hot Summer. Agues and Small-Pox in 
London. DES; He A 
1682. May 3, an Earthquake in France. ly 16, Sicily almoſt de- 
ſtroyed by a Tempeſt of Rain. A fatal ſpotted nervous Fever in Dublin. 
A grievous Murrain among Cattle, both here and abroad. Two Comets. 
1683, a rainy Summer, eſpecially from the gth to the 16th of Septem- 
ber, but warm. An Earthquake in Oxfordſhire. The Hungarian Fever 
in Leyden. The coldeſt Winter and longeſt hoar Froſt ever remembered. 
1684, a ſevere, cold, froſty Winter, like the laſt, and a hot Summer. 
An univerſal Bloody Flux; a Catarrh ; a ſimple Fever. Remarkable Co- 
mets in September 81, and July and Auguft 82. | 
1685, a moiſt, warm Year, and mild Winter, no Froſt nor Snow. Lo- 
cuſts in Languedoc. | | 
1686, a ſevere Winter, droughty Spring, and an intolerably hot and dry 
4 — xg Bloody Fluxes. May 22 and Fuly 29, remarkable Northern 
ights. | | | 
1687, a very rainy Year; great Floods and Tempeſts in Summer; 
Plenty of crude, watery Fruits; Looſeneſſes, and Baſtard Agues. 
1688, a cold, ſhowy Winter, unequal Summer, a rainy Harveſt ; Ca- 
| tarrh, and Looſeneſſes. In May, a flight univerſal Fever. An Earthquake 
in Jamaica. OR 
1689. From March 10 to October, very rainy; ſpotted Fever and Fluxes. 
1690, 
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1690, rainy to March 1 ; fair to the 10th; deluging Rains to Augu/?; 
fair to October 1; mild to November. Agues and wormy Intermittents. 
1691, a froſty Winter; exceflive hot and dry Summer; ardent and in- 
flammatory Fevers. | | "7 
1692, a rainy Winter and Summer. September 8, an Earthquake in 
England, France, and Germany. In October, a general Catarrh. ; 
15693, all unſeafonable; Winter, rainy, froſty, and ſnowy; cold Spring, 
conſtant northerly Rains; Summer and Harveſt exceſſive hot and dry; 
Winter, warm and dry. In October, a Catarrh, ſpotted Fever, Bloody 
Flux, and Agues. we} | : | 

1694, a ſevere Froſt and much Snow; a burning-hot, droughty Sum- 
mer; a rainy Winter. Apoplexies in Tracy. | 

1695, from October to April, all rainy. 0 1 

1696, January like Summer; March, very cold and cloudy. From 


Eaſter, to June, all heavy Rains, great Floods, and cold; then ten fair 


Days; but the Rain returned, and continued to September; then favour- 
able to the End. All Corn and Hay rotted. No Snow in Winter. Ja- 
nuary 24, three Tides in the Thames. , | 
1697, a prodigious Tempeſt of Hail; no Sun ſeen before January 173 
from thence to February 11, a hard Froſt. A cold North Wind all 
March, and to April 11. July 16 and 17, Froſt and Mildew ;. calm to 
Auguſt 10. By conſtant daily Rains growing Corn ſprouted in the Ear; 
then came. good: Harveſt Weather. November 2 55 Ice three Inches thick. 
December 6, Snow twelve Inches deep; the reſt like Aug. Small- Pox, 
Purples, Quinſies, Hungarian and ſpotted Fevers. | 
1698. January had much Snow and deep Drifts; on the 26th, a Froſt; 
the Ice eight Inches thick on the Sea-Coaſt of Suffolł on the 29th Day, 
March 24, 26, April 11, 25, 27, June 3, and Auguſt 6, Thunder and 
Lightning. February, a cold, ae Month; Wind Eaſt; 14 Inches 
deep Snow on the 26th; Ice four Inches thick. April 22, a dee 
Snow; Sth, very cold. May 3, a general deep Snow; and, to June 18, 
very rainy. Auguſt, froſty; all Corn was ſprouted in Harveſt. From 
October 1 to January 1, (even in Suffo/z, where this Journal was taken) 
the coldeſt Vear remembered then or ſince, A great Dearth, bad Food, 
a great Famine, and an univerſal peſtilential ſpotted Fever. | 
1699, all good; the firſt good Year ſince go, the laſt nine being ſuc- 
ceflively and exceſſively cold, yet it was a droughty Year; Graſs and Hay 
ſcarce, The firſt plentiful Year ſince 94 (even here in Sufo/&} which had 
a ſevere Winter; Spring, firſc warm, then cold, that Summer and Haryeſt 
were very good. In 99, Wheat fell from 10 and 115, to 2 f. a Buſhel. 
A bad Seaſon at Breſlate, with a ſpotted Fever. 1700, 
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1700, to June 1 5, all like Summer ; the reſt variable. 

1701, from March to Fanuary,; excellent Weather. | | 
1702, January, February, November, and December, all rainy and 
floody ; the reſt good. | „ ö 
1703, rainy to February 15. May 4, cold Rain; the ſame from the 
21ſt to the zoth; in Fane, from the 5th to the 18th, and from the zoth 
to the 24th, and from July 28 to Argyft 1, all terrible Rains and Floods; 
on October 26, a moſt — MHerticane, Agues very common, 
Bloody Flux, and a malignant Fever. | | | 
1704, a Drought ſcorched the Graſs and Corn. Dyſenteties, Agues. 
Journals of Weather and Diſeaſes in feveral Places being publiſhed at 
this Time, which the Curious may have, a ſhort Account of them 
in England ſhall henceforward ſuffice for ordinary. Et. 
. 1705. Auguſt 11; 4 Hurricane, and Drought to the r th; then ſhowry 
and wet to September 7 ; the teſt all a great Drought. November, coldiſh ; 
December, tainy; great Loſſes. No Rain from Lach- Day to May-Day ; 
then wet, and much Corn ſpoiled. A bluftering November, and a tainy, 
floody December. Coughs and Aſthmahs rifſf e. 
1700, to April 23, very cold. Heat and Drought to October 26; then 
a wet Time to January, 1707; dry, but not fo hot as of late Years. 
Gripes, with tetrible Spaſms. In Auguſt, Intermittents and Looſeneſſes; 
continual Fevers. „ 5 inn dan 
1508, this, and 98, the coldeft Spring, Summer, and Harveſt of many 
Vears; no Spring till Fuly 16. Fevers, with a Pain in the Side. Au- 
guft, Fevers {till prevail, but turn to Intermittents. 5 i 
1709, five Months hard Froſt, the Earth almoſt barren, the coldeſt of 
60 Yeats, (98 excepted, which continued to September, this only to June). 
Tho” 1740 was colder than either, yet it was ſooner over; all three Years 
brought Dearth and Famine. June 15 to ful 15, and September, all 
rainy. In 1702 the Plague rouzed again, and made a 14 Years Peram« 
bulation on the * Continent, till the great Froſt of 1710 put an 
End to it. It ſpread in Poitou in 1703, and made terrible Havock in the 
Hungarian Mountains; then went towards Cracow and Ruſſia; after which 
it ſpread Eaftward to Upper Wolhimia, and Weſtward to Lemberg, and 
raged grievouſſy in thefe Palatinates; then to Rudymno, near Garylow, and 
ſtill went on farther till it reached the Sumber. In 1705 it got into Po- 
land, as far as Pefen. In = it entered and made great Havock in Var- 
aw. In 1708 it got into Poliſh Pruffia. In 1709 it entred Dantzich and 
it's Neighbourhood, and killed 24,533. In Copenhagen it deſtroyed 

25,000 out of 60,000, | | 


1711, 
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1511, a tolerable Year. Whilſt the Plague depopulated the North, a 
three Years Plague broke out among the Cattle that came from Hungary. 
They carried it along to the Danube, and ſo ſpread it over Germany and 
Italy, where it killed whole Herds, yea, the whole Stock in ſome Parts 
of the Country. It aroſe neither from Air, Seaſon, nor Food, but meerly 
from the Contagion brought along with them, their Saliva left on the 
Paſtures, and the Putrefaction of their dead Bodies. Afterward it affected 
Horſes, Swine, Cc. : 

1712. The Severity of this Winter was little ſhort of 1709 here. Wind 
North ; hence inflammatory and catarrhous Spring Diſeaſes. A cold, wet 
Summer. In Auguft, Baſtard Tertians. All Wheat ſmutted and mildewed; 
Fruits ſpotted. Univerſal catarrhous Fevers in Winter; Baſtard Pleuriſies; 
a molt ſickly Vear, from North Winds and great Rains, atended with 
frightful Thunder and Lightning, Go. 

1713, a cold, rainy Seaſon for 15 Months. A malignant ſpotted Fever 
here and abroad. : jt NS 1! | 
1714, a terrible Year abroad. Plague, ſpotted and tertian Fevers, 
great Famine, Rains, Floods, ſtormy and cold. In England, a very 
droughty Year, little Rain or Graſs; a very ſickly, mortal Year in the. 
Nation. The Contagion among the Cattle, from the Drought, reached 
us this Year, and - ary in the Country. 74 | 8 

1715 was alſo a bad Year abroad. Here was a very dry Spring to the 
End of March; a ſhowery April, yet Drought ſtill. A very rainy Fune, 

uly, and Auguſt did great Damage to Corn, Hay, and Roads, In March, 

ead-Achs and Small-Pox. * Be 

1716, a very hard, ſevere, long Froſt, with much Snow; Catarrhs, 
Coughs, Apoplexies. Summer not hot, Wind Weſt, or South-Weſt; re- 
mitting or ſlow Fevers. November and December mild, dark, and damp; 
Pleurifies. With the Thaw in February came Coughs, Looſeneſs, Hyſte- 
rics, and bad confluent Small-Pox. | 

1717, a very cold Year in England; but not fo ſevere as laſt, nor fo 
ſickly. Diſeaſes fewer and more mild, tho' the ſame. Midſummer .and 
after, warm and dry. Remittents and Intermittents. Harveſt was cold 
and wet. A mot fatal continual Fever in the Weſt of Scotland in Ja- 
nuary and February, and no leſs fatal confluent Small-Pox in March and 
April. In Germany, a healthy, late Spring; only a fatal Small-Pox. A 
mild, nt Summer. In Harveſt, a Dyſſentery. At Ferrara, Fanu- 
ary and February, Froſt and Snow; inflammatory Diſeaſes and Small-Pox. 
A seh rainy Spring; malignant Fevers. Sumnier, hot and dry. © + 

1718, a cold Winter here; much Froſt and Snow, Wind North or Eaſt; 


M inflammatory 
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inflammatory Diſeaſes reigned. A hot and dry Summer and Harveſt; a 
putrid Fever, Intermittents and Tertians. At Ber/in, inflammatory Da- 
caſes, Catarrhs, Rheumatulms, ſpotted Fevers, Sc. + 
1719. From May 1, one of the hotteſt Summers remembered in Eng - 
hand, and dry withal; Wind foutherly. From Fuly 15 to Aug 1, Wind 
North, and rainy; then, to November, hot again; ſtall dry and warm to 
7 Fevers, putrid, continual, remittent, and intermittent. Da- 
eaſes much the ſame at Berlin. ; 

1720. The Summer and Harveſt were dry, but not ſo hot us laſt. 
Both here and on the Continent were Abundance of both intermitting and 
continual Feyers ; Inflammations of ſeveral Sorts; rheumatic, arthritic, 
and ſcorbutic Pains ; feveral ſudden Deaths. A Summer to 
2 then came on a rainy Tune, followed by Conghs, Colds, and 

uinſies. brit 
. 1. To September 1, a cold, moiſt, rainy Seafon, with a North Wind; 
from that to the End, calm, mild, and little Froſt; pretty healthy, Inter- 
mittents excepted, Several Tertians in Berum; many of which ended in 
Apoplexies, or ſpitting of Blood. | | 

1722. Spring, and to Midfummer, was very cald, wet, und rainy, the 
Wind often thin ing. Tentians, Quartans, amd ſome Pleuriſes. In Har- 
veſt Quartans prevailed. | ber n t. 
1924. Wind was chicfly Eaſt or North. A cold, dry Winter: and! 
Spring, moſtly cloudy, and ſo continued till Winter. A moſt fatal mall 
Pox raged ; inflammatory Difeaſes prevailed, and Coughs, Rheums Ne- 
tics, and Conſumptions. In Harveſt a ſharp Cold brought Loofencites, 
Bloody Fluxes, and Inflammations of the Bowels ; and a rainy Novenber 
cauſed Pleuriſies, Rheumatiſms, and Arthritics. This was u fickly, mor- 
tal Year over the whole Iſland; i Diſcates rei chiefly. 

1724, a cold, rainy Summer; till the Middie of Harveit the Wind was: 
chiefly North; then a clear, pleaſant Seafon, the Wind South of North. 
Winter began with u Froſt; then à wet, rainy Tune vo Ne, yet a 
very healthy Year to the End of Harveſt, when Loofſeneſies came ; till the 
Froſt be Rheumatyms, ſuccerded with a favourable Small- Fox. 

1725. January was warm, pleaſant, and clear; Wind South.or Weſt: 
till April. In February came Intermittents and Remittents. In Mareb, 
great Show, North and Eaſt Winds; Chincoughs among Children. All 
Spring and Summer, from April to December, a cold, moiſt, rainy Seaſon; 
few — Days, yet all very healthy; only in Harveſt a few inſtammatory 
Ilnefſes. N 

1726, a fharp Froſt ; much Snow and Cold. in January; hence inflam- 

| | matory 


— 
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matoty Diſarders, which went off with the Thaw, but were ſucceeded by a 
Baſtard Peripneumony. In February, cold Rain, Snow and Froſt alternately ; 
Wind South. With March, a warm Air, a clear and pleaſant Seaſon, and a 
general Small-Pox from Auguft to Fune following. A calm, hot, and dry 
May, which cauſed remitting and intermitting Fevers ; then a conflaent 
Small- Px. June was moiſt, rainy, and northerly; Fevers the ſame. 
July had es and Cholera -Mor bus to Auguſt, when gaod Weather 
returned. September was a cold, moiſt Seaſon. A Froſt in December ; 
then came inflammatory Diſorders. The reft of the Winter was very 
changeable; Rain, Froſt, Snow, and Cold. | 
1722. To the. Middle of was exceſſive rainy, the Air warmer, 
Wind South; catarrhous, arthrizic,, and rheumatic. Diſeaſes were very 
common. To May 1 5, warm and pleaſant ; then came Intermittents . 
and Remittents, with more irtegular Fits; then much Rain, and North 
Wind. This variable State of Air and Mind continued » Yo 1 then 
was warmer. The former Fevers raged. til. Twp 17, after the rainy 
Seaſon and great Floods was an Earthquake in Warwick/bire. In Septem- 
ber were many Intermittents. Sept „and to the Middle of Oæ- 
tober, was cold and wet, but ended with Froſt a.Narth Wind; then 
inflammatory Diſeaſes expelled the Agues; but the maiſt Seaſon returned 
with a Thaw, and Agues became univerſal. December ended, and Tann 
ary began, with three Weeks hard Froſt, Snom, Cold, and North Wind ; 
hence Quartans, and Diſogders, of the Lungs. February was warm. 
This was a barren, dear Year 3 Oats 20. a Quarter, Wheat 7c. a Buſhel. 
At Phmauth, Coughs, with great Defluxiens, and ſwelling of the Glands, 
 17a8, A N February. warm and rainy. From March 15. 
three Weeks North Wind, Snaw and Rain; 


y rany 

eaſterly Wind, to July 15 ; only from the iſt to the 1 5th of May a North 
Wind, and very much cold Rain. Chincough, Rheumatiſms, Inflamma- 
tions, a general Scabbineſs. All low Grounds ſorely afflicted with obſti- 
nate Quartans and Tertians. At Phymeuth, Rheumatiſms, Arthritics, ſuf- 
focating Coughs, fatal to the Aſthmatic and Conſumptive. In May, in- 
flammatory Fevers and Chicken-Pox; in June, Eryſipelas and-Small-Pox; . 
in Fuly, a putrid Fever, Itch, * Scabbineſs; in Nevember,. an N 
— tarrh. 


@, 
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Catarrh. At York, Auguſt brought a whole Tribe of Intermittents and 
Remittents. A moiſt Chincough among Children. From September 15 
to December 1 5, a ſoutherly, moiſt, rainy, cloudy, foggy Seaſon, far be- 
yond all the late preceding Vears Rains. But in the South it was more 
changeable than rainy, where they had little Rain or Snow to open their 
Springs, ſince their great Snow in January 1725, and had very little Rains 
cl 1734. Yet 29 was a moſt plentiful Year of all good Food; the Dearth 
that continued two or three Years ceaſed, and all Grain ſold at a fourth 
Part of the late Price. After the End of December, no great nor long 
Rains before 1733, and all plentiful, The Winters were warm, due 
Rains fell in proper Seaſons. Only December 21, 1730, great Rain in the 
South, and great Snows-in the North on the gth of January; but not in 
the South, the Wind being North and North-Eaſt. In 31 the Drought 
came to a —— Calamity in the South and Weſt of England, as Fuly, 
Auguſt, and September were ſcorching-hot and dry. TOR February, 
and March, 32, continued cold, and no Spring before June 15; then 
warmer, but the Earth hard and dry. Wet the latter End of Harveſt. 
November, cold, rainy, and ſnowy to December 16. From January 1 5, 
33, a warm South Wind to February; a kindly but moſt mortal Seaſon: 
without the Plague. March cold; but the 13th and 22d rainy. ril 
and May cold and dry; then, to July 8, exceſſive hot and dry. A pfen- 
tiful Year. From Auguſt to January, warm, growing Summer Weather; 
but three Weeks Froſt in January put all back. 6 Le 
1730. As ſeveral ingenious and eminent Phyſicians have favoured us 
with excellent Hiſtories of the moſt prevailing Diſeaſes both in the North: 
and South of England, from 1728 to 1748, we ſhall only give a brief Ac- 
count of the Weather and Food in thoſe Years, and then be a little more 
particular to the preſent Time. 1730. In January, three Days Snow; 
then warm to the End of February, which brought ſome more Snow. 


March 15, rainy. In 1729 ended the Dearth and Scarcity of 27 and 28. 
From Fuly 1 to September 29, the Wind was North, North-Eaſt, or Eaſt ; 
after September, Weſt or ſoutherly, with' the greateſt Rains and Floods 
(fince 1725) till December 15. From that were no great nor laſting Rains 
before 1733 (except on December 21, 1730, January q, 31, a great Snow 
in the North) only local ſeaſonable Showers, and great Plenty: The Win- 
ters were warm. ö os” 
1731, a great-Drought from Taly to November. . 
1732, a Drought to April, and very cold to June 15 afterwards much 
warmer, but dry. The Harveſt ended wet and warm. November, to the 
24th, cold, ſnowy, rainy, and froſty. To Dec. 16, a warm South Wind. 
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1733. February and March very cold; on the 13th and 22d, great 
1 April and May cold and dry. From June 2 Fuly 8, — 
hot. Some Rains in Auguſt. From thence to January, Summer Wea- 
ther, and great Plenty. | 

1734. In January three Weeks Froſt. From the End of this Month 
to December 37, all wet, rainy Years; but chiefly 34 and 35. The Year 

38 was dry, like 31 and 33. 39, wet and rainy, like 293 eſpecially Ja- 
nuary, Fe „April, Auguſt, October, and November. 38 and 39 were 
extraordinary rich and plentiful Years. From December 39 to May 40, 
was the greateſt Froſt Eng/and has felt for 300 Years paſt ; yet not fo cold 
as 1698 or 1709. In 40 and 41 was a Famine. On June 12, 34, began 
the long wet, cold Seaſon, and continued to February 2, 36; then froſty 
Nights to June; very hot to Auguft 6; cold and rainy to the 27th; clear 
= hot to September 4; then cold. From October 17, a continued Drought, 
but changeable Air. February and March, 37, exceſſive cold. From the 
6th of February to the 6th. of March fell 28 Inches and a Half deep of 
Snow. No Rain, but all very cold and variable. A cold Eaſt Wind all 
April. May, hot and dry. June, to the röth, cold and dry; then a 
Month hot and dry. F wo Je 20 to A 25, cold, cloudy, windy, 
ſhowery, ſtormy, like a bad October; but thence, to September 22, warm 
and pleaſant; to the End, Rain, Sleet, and Snow. O#eber, to the 2 1ſt, 
temperate; then hard froſty Nights, and Northern Lights. November was 
very good; December, moiſt, wet, and ſoutherly. This was a dry incon- 
ſtant Year to Ofober 293 then all moiſt to Fanuary_ 14, yet little Rain 
to February 15. A lovely warm Spring to the 17th; then three Nights 
hard Froſt, and dry, cold; and changeable to the End. | 

1738, to March 23, cool and plealant, A warm, dry, cloudy Spring to 
April 10, which had much Rain; then ſeveral cold Days, with ſome Rain, 
Sleet, and Snow. April 10, to June 21, cold and moiſt, yet no great 
Rains; to September 7, good, dry, and healthy; to October 4, very wet. 
A dry Year; Water ſcarce in December. Filkea dn een dne t6:9] 

1739 *. January began with high Winds, great Rains, Sleet, Snow, 
and Floods. The firſt of February the ſame; from that to March. 4; a 
warm, early Spring; cold to the 12th ; from the 14th to the 2 iſt fell 26 
Inches deep of Snow and Hail, beſides 12 Inches deep on the ʒth and ꝗth 
of February, but very little Rain. From March 21. to April 23, tempe- 

4+ | . 1 | ks | 7 2 5 / rate ; 
Hay from four-to fix Guineas a Tun. In 41 all roſe —. higher A ſhocking Time — —— 


Money nor Trade in the Nation, which was engaged in a fore blood War ; but an uncommon 8 of 
Cupity and Liberality among the Rich, was a great Relief to the Poor in molt Towns, * 
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rate; to the 24th, ſeverely cold; On the zd and 4th much Snow; ſe- 
verely cold to the 24th. On the 25th, much Thunder; to May the '6th, 
great Rains. May very hot; June, to the 13th, wet; to the 20th, dry; 
to the 27th, rainy; but ended — very wet and changeable. Au- 
gut, cold, wet, cloudy, and un From Auguſt 22 to October 1, 
fell more Rain than in 38: A ſhocking Time; Few almoſt daily, 
From October 14 ta the End, froſty Nights. November 21 to December 9, 
wet, rainy, fleety, and floody : A thocking Time to the 25th, that the 
greateſt Froſt in our late Records began; eſpecially on December 29, 30, 
31, Jamary 2, and . 22, which were all ſevere beyond. . 
1 reer 

1740. This Cold continued tilt June 21, few Days exeepted. une 
and Jah colder than ordinary. A great Drought till Auguf, aro Riu 
very unequal, cold, and moiſt, without much Rain. From December 20 
to 27, a conſtant Shift of Rains and Froſt, moſt undeſirable. 
. ber 28, briſk<running Rivers were frozen over. O#obey was bitterly cold. 
Nevember 1, Rain, Sleet, and Snow ; great thick Sheets of broken Ice 
riaiſed a moſt — TELER, . 1 

Froft, and Floods ; _y terrible. Soo hay 
1. December 28 to January , a armi ag. wo I A 
bard Froſt to the 24th, — Jr's ſmall Naß, to the 29th, a 
then a ſweet Seaſon to 25 ; tempeſtuous to the End. March, 
good to 5 to the End, cold, dry, frofty, miſſing, a North Wind, 
and much Snow.” and May, one continual „ and often hot. 
June 1 to Auguſt 22, Heat and , with rich, unequal, locat Show- 
ers: The 22d and . the firſt general Rains. zht a 
to then five continued Rain opened all the 
3 the Nene of. ry This was ae Done and 
calmeſt Summer fince 1719. The reſt of calm and warm. 
Otober, haizy, ſultry, and moiſt Air; Froſts, few and ſmall. Member, 
clear and warm, with ſmall Nights Froft. From the r7th to the 26th; 
rainy, mifling, and warm; to December 4, clear and hot, hike Ju; to the 
24th, * . then a very hard Froſt, and Snow 22 Inches d 
1742 a Thaw ; to the loth, a hard Froſt. On 


12th fell — — * of Snow; on the 13th and 14th, great Floods; 
from the, 1th to the nah fair; ſome ſhowery Days; on the: 2 qth, Nor- 
thern Lights. A few Showers in February and March; all the reſt dry 
22 une 18 ; then d ropping Showers to 700 I; to the 22d, a Drought, 

to September 5 * en, to October ro, frequent Showers. From Oc- 
tober 16 to Nævember 8. raw, moiſt, miſling, ſhowery, and rainy; Bat 
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the sch to the 15th, a clear Froſt; to the 2 3d, Ueety, ſhowery, and rainy; 
from the a6th to Dacamber 3, a Froſt; from the Sth to the 20th, Froſt; 
— 25th to the 27th, Froſt ; then, to Yanuary 7, wet, rainy, and 


1743+ January y to rpm ry to the 211t, then to Febru- 
pry A, all clear Frokt. to 7, rainy and ſhower the 11th, 
rainy; the ref all dry; with oats Ima Foods A moſt mild, dry Win- 
ter, and Want of Water, March 18 to April 10, ſeveral ſmall 
Showers, or Flights, April 28, a remarkable 


had great and almoſt conſtant Rains ; 
The Winter was bold and moiſt, as the Summer was — | This 


concludes the fifth Year's Drought ſince 39. 

1745. Atl February and Part of March des Froſt; Aden 3 
2E yh ns, oo Bone hot A cold. 
Sammer. and Au any. A wind and of 
Summor. — Genes: is Bcd be nip — kr 


ee nnen ings wet Weather, with a few ſmall ſharp. 


N. 436% 
roberts. 
— 


January, Note, Thawes, Wind, and a 
Froſts, Snoms, und Rains to the Equinox. The reſt of 
tly fine, and pretty wet ; che reſt of the Spring, a Mixture of 
Cold. AN May was hot; line — Fub, and to 
Ofttber, dry and good; then rainy. Winter was 

1747. dee und Pare of fees md and t v. near the Rad 6f 
Februury, Froſt and Snow. All. March was cold nad dry. Aprd, x fine 
Seed-Time. May began dry, but ſoon turned to wet; a rainy Seaſon ful- 
lowed til Ju chen a Drought to the Bnd of November, when, in one 
Night, fell rwo Feet deep 'of Show, followed by great Rains end Floods. 
Ce CIS — —— Froſt 
in March, yet never a ret Days # one. nennen 
were ehe foggy and had white Rines. 

We ſhall be a little more particular upon the following Years, as 1 

have ſeen no other Author upon the ſame Subject ſince 48. 
1748. Jon and February, Foggy, and white Feoſts. This 
was the coldeſt, ring I ever ſav ; no Signs of it before March 153 
then a full Stop tin after the 20th of Aprul. No Grais the ach; Wheat, 


— 


＋6— „ on the Spring at 
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once ſurprizingly faſt and plentiful; warm, ſhowery Weather, with Thun 
der, haſtened it on. June 11, great Heat, and very wet; on the 22th 
and 13th, 36 Hours Thunder; a hot, ſhowery Month; great Plenty of 
Graſs ; but the early Hay-Time being wet, much was badly got; the lat- 
ter Hay-Time very good. A rich, plentiful Harveſt; the firſt Part good, 
and well got; the latter, but indi oy. From the 14th to the 24th 
of Auguſt, ſhowery ; then calm, clear, fair, and pleaſant to October 14 ; 
then ſome calm, froſty Nights, followed by a little Rain ; the Ground was 
dry, and Water ſcarce. A dry, warm, mild, and open December ; and 
moſt of January open and wet, with now and then two or three ſharp 
Days. The Fields were green to February 1, which was a calm, cloudy, 
foggy Month; yet the Spring was backward, with cold Seaſons, and 
ſome Froſt to the End of March. "1341 b» 4 
1749. January was wet; the former Part windy, mild, and open; to- 
wards the End, broken Froſts. Febr begun wet; but ſoon turned 
froſty, and was followed by calm Weather; fine and warm for a few 
Days; then turned dark, cloudy, or miſty. March was calm and wet; 
it begun warm, but Things did not-put forward; the reſt was chiefly cold. 
April was a dry, pleaſant Month; the Spring came on ſlowly, and Rain was 
wanting at the End to bring up the laſt-ſown Corn. May begun and end- 
ed cold; the Middle was hot; it was dry in this Country, and late-ſown 

Corn bad. June, for the Seaſon, was wet and very cold; but it ended d 

and hot, and a fine Hay-Time. To July 5, moſtly hot and dry, wi 
Thunder, and ſeveral Showers. Auguſt was ſhowery at firſt; but in general 
it was a hot, dry, burning, calm Month, and a lovely Harveſt. September 
alſo was a pleaſant, calm Month, with ſweet refreſhing Rains about the 
Middle. O&ober alſo was a calm Month, and moſtly dry and mild; the 
Middle was fine, but ſometimes cloudy, calm, and moiſt. Towards the 
End it grew wetter, being Rain almoſt every Night. November was a 
dry, calm, mild, and dark Month. December was at firſt dry and mild, 
then windy and wet; after that, broken Froſts till near the End. The Be- 
ginning of the Year was chiefly windy, wet, and mild; except at the End 
of January and February, which was froſty, and then mild again; yet the 
ring was backward; the reſt of the Spring was dry, and late-ſown Corn 
did not come up well. The Summer was very irregularly hot, being at 
different Times hotter and colder than uſual; the Crops were good and 
well gotten. The Autumn was very dry and fine, even to the ſhorteſt 
Day, when it turned wet, or Froſts to the End. From 7a 14 the 
Small-Pox ſtopp'd at once; never a healthier Time known till the latter 
End of April or 5th of May, that the hot Weather began, when Hectics 
became 
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became riper than ordinary among weak, lender, phthiſical People, Tip- 
plers, Whetters, and Drammers. Such had a general Relaxation, and 
ſome had Swellings on their extreme Parts; they had a quick, ſmall Pulſe; 
ſudden and frequent Returns of Heats and Colds, with great Weakneſs 
and Anxiety; and Pain in the Breaſt and Side. They were thirſty and 
ſhort-breathed, bad a ſevere Cough and much Phlegm ; their Urine was 
high-coloured, then broke, and let fall a large, white, and clayey-colour- 
ed Sediment; but when it turned clear the Caſe was worſe; they coughed 
moſt of the Night, and had profuſe Morning Sweats. The Cure con- 
ſiſted in ſmall Bleeding, | bliſtering the pained Side, and a ſtrong Decoc- 
tion of Pectorals boiled up to a Kind of thin Extract; and, when cold and 
ſtrained, four Times as much Neu- / Holt Water was put to it; Doſe four 
Ounces, often in a Day; with an EleQuary of Conſerve of Hips, red 
Roſes, Sperma Cæti, Nitre, ſimple Powder of Arum Root, Poterius's An- 
tihectic, Cc. and at Night, to check the Cough, a Draught of Corn- 
Poppy Water and Syrup, with dulcified Spirit of Nitre.— In April and 
May ſudden Looſeneſſes were common, and ſome had the Cholera-Mor- 
bus. Now all Diſorders were attended with a great Propenſity to a Looſe- 
neſs; ſo that it was not only unſafe to give Laxatives, but Gum Ammo- 
niac, ſalt Draughts, pectoral DecoRtions, Lemon Juice, they all occaſion- 
ed a Looſeneſa. Theſe few heftic or peripneumonic Diſorders continued 
frequent all Summer. Some Cholics and Hæmoptoes.—In October were 
ſome pleuritie ints; but the old bilious Feyers were more numerous 
than all the reſt; they began in Ju, continued all Harveſt, and dwindled 
out in Winter, and declined gradually both in Vigour and Danger. Their 
Method of treatment was the ſame as formerly. 

1750, February begun moiſt and warm ; — dry, and often hot. 
An early Spring, and good Secd-Time ; but too dry for Beans and Peaſe; 
hence were the only Crops that failed. There were many Earth- 
quakes, which greatly alarmed the Nation, eſpecially Londan.— In Fanuary 
were fiery Heavens ; in February, many Aurore Borealis. March was 
dry till near the End; great Want of Water. — was ſtopped a 
Month in March and April. — May was dry and cold. June, ſhowery, 
with ſome hot Days; hence Plenty of Grafs and Hay. Jah, to the th, 
too hot for the Climate; then Thunder, Rains, chowery, and ſtormy to 
Auguft 14. A ſad Beginning of Harveit, yet great Plenty of good Corn, 
and well got. After a windy Auguſt came a dry, calm, cloudy September. 
A fine October, but ended with a ſevere hard Froſt, and great Want of Wa- 
ter, till the plentiful Rains on the 13th and 14th of December opened all 
Springs, when the moderate Rain mw the 5th of November paſt was 2 
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off again. A warm, dark, miſty, cloudy Chriſimas; a very wet Winter 
till January 22; then a ſharp Froſt, and dry to February 1 5; then ſtormy, 
wet, rainy Weather to March 25. Tho' there were no long heavy Rains 
nor great Floods in the Spring 1750, yet all Roads were very bad; Plow- 
ing and Sowing kept back; the Earth's Surface, a Bogg; yet it was very 
dry below; no Springs having been opened the laſt three Winters before 
December 14, yearly ; but for all the ſmall Rains that fell from April 14 
to Fuly 15, yet the Drought came to a great Extremity ; from Fuly 1 
to 15, in Paſtures and mown Fields, all being red or white. From Fuly 8 
to 15, we were ſhifted into the Torrid Zone; but on the 18th, 19th, 


. and 20th, the Heat was as great as in South-Carolina: That Heat killed 


ſeveral People at Work in the Fields, many Horſes fell down dead on the 
Roads, under their Loads and Draughts, and Corn ripened before it was 
duly filled. —From December 14 to May 1, 1748, tho' there was neither 
great Rains nor Floods, yet the Roads were never ſo full of Water fince 
the Spring of 1729. The Spring after os apo 25, tho' cold, was very 
healthy. With April came in ſeveral Colics and inflammatory Diſorders, 


as ſlow Peripneumonies, Hectics, Sc. Upon the whole, it was cold to 


Fune 17, then four Days exceſſive Heat; after that tolerable March Wea- 
ther to July 8, that the Heat began, which ſo rarefied the Blood, and re- 


laxed the Solids, that a third Part of all People was ſeized at onee, either, 


1ſt, by cuticular 2 or ſcarlet and a little ſwelled) as if they had 
rolled naked in a Nettle This was cured by moderate Bleeding, two 


or three Doſes of G/auber's Salts, and the Uſe of cooling Acids. 2dly, A 


ſudden profuſe Diarrhea, with large bilious Stools, with ſome griping; a 
few Doſes of torrified Rhubarb and Acids took off this Diſorder. 3dly, A 
flow Fever, whoſe Characteriſtic was a conſtant ſevere piercing Pain at the 
Pit of the Stomach, ſo as not to endure a Touch of the Finger, or Weight 
of Bed-Cloaths;' and a Swimming, Giddineſs, or Stupor of the Head, with 
little or no Pain. The other Symptoms were, univerſal Wearineſs, Weak- 
neſs and Faintneſs, Langour, and conſtant Diarrhæa through the whole 
of the Fever, (if not prevented at firſt by a Vomit of Ipecacuana and Vine- 


gar of Squills, which either 2328 the Fever going further, or made it 


more tractable through it's whole Courſe) obſtinate Watchings and Deliri- 
um increaſed by any Opiates; picking the Bed-Cloaths; ſome had great 
Thirſt, others none; the Tongue was covered with a white or yellow 
Mucus; a ſmaller flower Pulſe than in Health; the Head was moſt affected; 
others had a ſmall quick Pulſe, ſcarce perceptible ;- their Urine was ſome- 
times clear and pale ; other Times high coloured, or whitiſh, and let fall 
a large whitiſh Sediment; many were ſpotted all over. If the Sick were 

let 
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let Blood, it weakened their Strength and Pulſe, increaſed the Langour, 
made the Fever more dangerous, or protracted it to the 3oth or 4oth Day. 
The Diſeaſe weakened the Head and Nerves, and left a Sillyneſs, Deafnels, 
or Weakneſs on the Nerves long after; and the Fever required ſtronger 
corroborant Cordials than uſual. The Cure conſiſted in giving an early 
Vomit, encouraging a gentle Coolneſs, the Uſe of vegetable acid Drinks, as 
Lemonade, Lemon or Sorrel Teas ; and if the Sick were faint, Contrayerva 
Root, Confective Cardiaca, vel Raleighana, Valerian Root, and ſmall 
Draughts near the Height. | If there was Pain of the Head, or great Stu- 

r, or a very weak low Pulſe, Bliſters were applied. A little red Wine, 
a well-aired or ye tilated Room, and Cowſlips Flower, or Poppy-Head 
Tea, at Night. This Fever, Fluxes, and Cholera-Morbus, continued all 
very favourable, if rightly managed ; none died of the Fever, but ſome, 
(very few) young ſtrong Perſons, though above Half were ſpotted. 

From the End of Auguſt to the Middle of October, reigned a moſt favour- 
able Meaſles, which afterwards degenerated into a far worſe Kind; im ſe- 
veral the Eruptions being ſucceeded either by a ſtrong colliquative Hectic, 
or Diarrhza, which being of difficult Cure, was often fatal. The Stqm 
of Froſt and Snow in the End of October occaſioned a Catarrh in many, 
followed by an Inflammation of the Throat, cured by Bleeding. The firſt 
Week of November being very rainy, was followed by ſeveral Paralytic 
and Dropſical Diſorders. In the Storm in the laſt Week of October, there 
began, and continued to December, the moſt univerſal and ſevere catarr- 
hous Fever among Horſes ever known; not one Horſe of an hundred in 
England eſcaped it, and Abundance died of it. Such as were kept out at 
Graſs, and not taken into the Houſe, got moſt eaſily over it. Juſt at the 
breaking out of this Diſtemper the mad Staggers killed many fine Horſes. 
The Cattarrh among People, tho' it was not ſo ſevere as it often is, yet 
many of all Ages had it, more or leſs. * 
1751. All April and till May 15, fell moſt ſhockings Rains, but May 
13 exceeded all Rains I ever ſaw for a whole Day together; a prodigious 
1 and man bay 15 drowned. All 28 was exceſſive cold, and 
little Spring. From 15 to June zo, a cold Drought again, and little 
Vegetation. July, Auguſt, and September, all wet, Be — great Dews, 
a light late Crop, and much of it badly got, hence a Dearth; Oats 16 to 
20 5. per Quarter, Wheat 5 s. per Buſhel; great Plenty of Eddiſh 
till Chriſtmas. A mild, but very wet October, with ſome Froſt and Snow. 
A cold dark Winter, little Sun, and frequent Rains. February ended fairy 
mild, and ſunny. This Year was remarkable, 1. For the Temperature of 
the Air, being neither too hot or too cold. 2. It was a very wet Year, 


- ſeveral ſoft Froſts, prevented Epidemics ; 
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had very little fair Weather. 3. It was a dear Year, and late Harveſt, much 


Corn to get in Ofober, and near the Moors much ungot in November; Oats 


were very bad, green, and ill filled ; when dry not above 7 ſt. Weight to a 
Sack; both this Year and laſt, Eddiſh was good and plentiful; but the 
Roads were exceſſive bad, e All Mineral Waters, both this 
Year and 55, were greatly weakened by the Rains, and failed of their 
common Soncels.—The Height and ee of Winds, Colds, and 

ut the Rains, moiſt Air, and it's 
unequal Temperature in the Spring, occaſiqned ſeveral flight temporary and 
ſome incurable Palſies, Dropſies, Cachexies, Abundance of Catarrhs, and 
(tho' not Epidemic, yet) the moſt obſtinate Coughs I have ſeen; they 
moſtly continued ſome Months, tho' the greateſt Part dry, or had a little 


tranſparent clear Phlegm with Froth and Water : Bat if Thickeners were 
made Uſe of to ftop the Cough, or Opiates, oily, or ſweet Mixtures, the 


Sick became aſthmatic, till the Cough was rouzed again by ſtimulant, in- 
cididg, and nervous Medicines. Feweſt of thoſe Coughs were attended 

with, or followed by, Hectic or Phthiſics I ever knew. But as Rheuma- 
tiſms were almoſt univerſal, (tho rarely accompanied with a Fever) it at- 
tended all Catarrhs. Keeping warm, diluting, and moderate Sweating 


was a general Remedy. If an inflammatory Fever attended the Kheuma- 


tiſm, drinking = ally of warm Whey, made of New/-Helt Water, 
with a little white Wine in it, according to the Patient's Strength, or for- 
mer Way of Life, was the eaſieſt, quickeſt, and ſafeſt Cure; as it is a moſt 
wetful Cooler, Bracer, Laxative, and Diuretic,— This is the firſt 
inter fince 41, that the Town had been without the putrid, malignant, 


ſpotted Fever. In February and March were ſundry Complaints of a ſud- 


den, acute Pain at the Pit of the Stomach and Left Side, which ſoon proved 
fatal to ſome : It often attended a Cafarrh ; if alone, it ſhifted between 
the Limbs and Stomach : Warming Diaphoretics, with a little Rhubarb, 
diſcuſſed it. The Height and Variabfeneſs of the Winds, the moderate 
Temperature of the Air, and the Goodneſs and Plenty of the old Grain, 
contributed to prevent Epidemics. After the great ains in May there 
were a few Spring Intermittents, ſome Hæmorrhages, and ſeveral Palſies. 
In the latter End of June and Fuly appeared again a few * Fevers 
among the Poor, wherein keeping the Sick very cool, with open Doors 
and Windows, was a material Part of Cure. Some had ſlow nervous Fe- 
vers; Bleeding was fatal, or dangerous to them. Hyppo and Hyſterics 
were common, and not a few Rheumatiſms, There was nothing pecu- 
liar in the Cure of theſe. The Fevers came not to a Criſis before the 
zoth or 2 1ſt Day, tho never fo ſlight. It's CharaQteriſtics now were much 


the 
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the fame as before, viz. an inſtantaneous Weakneſs and Wearineſs; a 
Confution, Stupidity, Swimming, or ſmall Pain of the Head, Lowneſs of 
Spirits, and often fick Fits. Some were looſe, others coſtive; the Tongue 
and white, tho' much furred ; the Urine ſometimes clear, pale, amber, 
or high-coloured; but oftener thick, muddy, white, or a little brown from 
the ut it often ſeparated, and let fall a very large Sediment, till a large, 
thick, heavy, lateritious Sediment appeared, the Forerunner of a Crifis by 
Sweat, or Expectoration; but fo gradual that if was often inſenfible. The 
great and long Moiſture of the Air diſpoſed the Sick to a Looſeneſs, often 
with Gripes, which was a fatal Sign. Diarrhæa, Catarrh, Drophes, and 
all Diforders of a lax Fibre were common, but moſtly in flight Indiſpoſi- 
tions. A Thruſh ; bard livid Swellings in the Pace, like a Schirrus; vio- 
lent Pain at the Pit of the Stomach, like that in the Hungarian Fevers, 
were all fatal 8 There was no Criſis before the 2 iſt Day, nor 
before a lateritions Sediment in the Urine. A white, yellow, or brown 
gediment, tho” never fo large, ponderous, or well-ſeparated, were of no 
Service, for they often turned pale- or' clear again, eſpecially where the 
Salt Dranghts were uſed. T never faw the Hyppo fo frequent or ſevere, it 

often turned to a Melancholy. 33 ns 
1752. Very cold and fi to March 2g; muck Rain, Snow, and Hail 
Storms. April was clear, and warmer; but all dryiug Winds, and nightly 
white Frofts. Pretty dry to May 27; then a miſerable wet, moiſt, rainy 
Seaſon to September 13. The Harveſt was got with Difficulty, yet Grain, 
moſtly ſound, good, and plentiful. Oats tos. per Quarter, and Wheat 45. 
per Buthel. From that the beſt of Weather to December 10, (exeept No- 
vember 11, a general Snow, Rains, and very great Floods) that the Rains 
returned, and continued very to Pehbruary 12 ; but was a ſorer rainy 
Time to the 23d; and alſo, from March 14 to April 7, as dry; and wet 
to the goth. This was the earlieſt and moſt forward' Spring that had 
been for the laſt 350 Years. The Summer was ſhowery and moiſt, with- 
out great Rains or Floods; but a very rich Year for Graſs, Hay, and 
Plenty of good Corn; no Exceſs of Heat or Cold. Tho it was a moiſt 
Summer, yet the Rain only wet the Earth's Surface, moft of the Springs 
being dry, and Water ſcarce, till Azguft 26, when there came 30 Hours 
great Rain. But it was a ſhocking rainy Year in Scotland; there they had 
only a Month of dry Weather in Sowing-Time. The South and North 
of England had alſo more Rain than the Center. There were only nine 
Days Eaſt, North-Eaſt, or South-Eaft Winds, from January to October. 
This whole Time was very healthy ; only firft, in the Spring, ſome Rheu- 
matiſms, which often fell on the Bowels like a Chohe, with ſevere and 
dangerous 
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dangerous Pains, like the Iliac Paſſion, 2. Some had flight Peripneu- 
monies (for tho' we have had far fewer true Pleuriſies and Anginas ſince 
the Year 40, Peripneumonies have been much rifer every Spring, tho 
moſtly of a flighter Kind than formerly) with a tickling Cough, quick 
Pulſe, ſlight Pains in the Sides or Breaſts, and a conſtant great Pain at the 
Cardia, 3. A very tedious Hippo. The firſt was cured by Bleeding, 
Bliſtering, Demulcents, and Anodynes; but, if inflammatory, much ſooner 
and eaſier by the above Whey of Nevi/-Holt Water, taking proper Care 
that it go not too much off by Stool. — The ſecond was cured by Bleed- 
ing, bliſtering the Side, the Uſe of very mild Lenitives, and often drinking, 
or ſipping ſmall Doſes of a tepid Decoction of Roots of Butter-Burr, Li- 
quorice, Leaves of Maiden-Hair, Fumitory, Liver-Wort, Ground-lyy, 
Agrimony, Fennel Seeds, ſtoned Raiſins, and Figs, and the ſtrained Liquor 
made into an Emulſion with the cold Seeds, Poppy Seeds, 'and ſweet Al- 
monds, with a Dram of Salt-Petre to each Pint, and an Ounce of ſome 
diſtilled Water.——The third, tho' obſtinate and ſevere, was conquered 
by daily Riding, cold Bathing, mild Vomits, and deobſtruent Laxatives, — 
In June begun the Small-Pox of a moſt favourable Sort; they were diſtinct 
here, but at a few Miles Diſtance they were confluent, and moſtly fatal. 
In July, and to the End of Auguſt, ſome few had a Fever, which held the 
Sick from 9 to 40 Days; they were deaf, and often delirious, with the 
former Diſorders in the Head, but had great Pain in the Back. They, 


when wholly ſenſible, and not the leaſt weakened in their retentive Facul- 


ty, let go their Stools and Urine in Bed, without giving the leaſt Notice. 
Their Pulſe was often ſtrong and throbbing; but if Blood was let 


quickly became faint, low, and the Fever more tedious, intractable, and 


dangerous. Some had great Thirſt, others none. Their Tongue was 
parched, brown, and rough, or white and ſlimy, or covered with Mucus; 
The Urine as in Health, or pale, brown, or yellowiſh ; all theſe made at 
different Times by the ſame Perſon. Near the Criſis it had a ſmall light 
Cloud; then muddy, then whitiſh, then a Clay Colour, then a lateritious 
Sediment; yet often, even at the Criſis, changed all theſe Colours ſeveral 
Times, yea, often in one Day. The Cure, as uſual, was begun with a 


Vomit, which moſtly made all ſafer and eaſier. If a Diarrhea attended 


not this Fever, (as it moſtly did in all theſe wet Seaſons) mild Laxatives, 
or Gliſters, were neceſſary ; then the Powders of Contrayerva and wild 
Valerian Roots, Caſtor, and Salts of Amber, with agreeable Salt Draughts, 
were proper. No Sweating availed before the Urine ſeparated, and let 
fall a lateritious Sediment; then a ſlight Infuſion of the Bark, and the ſa- 
line Draughts, mixed, compleated the Cure. None fo treated died. 

As 
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As a moſt ſevere Pain on the Right Side, and an icteritious Countenance 
attended all Diſorders this Summer, I ſuſpected ſome Diſorder in the Li- 
ver; accordingly, from the Beginning of Auguſt to the Middle of Septem- 
ber, we had a Run of Jaundices, like that in November 47, but not ſo ob- 
ſtinate. A few had an Inflammation of the Liver. The Small-Pox in 
Winter were epidemic, and fatal here, and as favourable in the Country 
about us. To Adults it was a moſt healthy Time, except a few inflam- 
matory Rheumatiſms, with a raging Fever; but the Nevi/- Holt Whey, 
with proper Care, ſoon ſet them right. | | 

1753. February 12 to 26, all rainy; to March 14, fair and mild; to 
April 9, wet, rainy, and ſhowery; to the 28th, ſhowery and wet. The 
hotteſt May of many Years; the 26th and 28th raiſed Farenbeit's Ther- 
mometer to 72; but the 27th, the moſt intolerable Heat, to 76. This 
Heat and Drought continued to Fuly 1; then, to Auguſt 24, a ſhowery, 
wet Time; then an excellent Harveſt, moſtly clear, often hot. No great 
Rains, yet a wet, moiſt Time to October 193 then Abundance of Froſt to 
December 11; rainy to the 15th, and the 19th, 2oth, and 26th: All a 
good Year. Wet and miſling all October, and to November 26 ; from 
which, to March 13, were 42 Nights hard Froſt, beſides white Froſts ; 
and only 32 ſhowery, miſling, driſling, or ſnowy Pieces of Days. This 
Year was all healthy, free from any Epidemics. There were a good many 
fatal Conſumptions from ſlow Peripneumonies, which have been much 
more frequent here fince 1740, that our former Quinſies and Pleuriſies have 
been milder and fewer. An inflammatory rheumatic Fever afflicted ſeve- 
ral, but was ſoon cured by the above Nev!/- Holt Whey. From the moiſt, 
miſling, cloudy Weather in October and November, came ſome Dropſies, 
fatal Apoplexies, and Palſies. The Froſt ſuddenly carried off, in Coughs 
and Aſthmas, many, whom the Mildneſs of the laſt three or four Winters 
had ſpared. They were all attended with Dropſies, inceſſant dry Coughs, 
violent Pains of the Stomach, Shoulders, Legs, Ce. | | 

1754. From November 27 to April 2, were more hard Froſts, ſevere 
Colds, deeper and greater Snows, than in all the laſt 13 Years taken toge- 
ther, eſpecially in the South. February 26, a ſtrange Meteor was ſeen both 
here and at Dublin at the ſame Time; only here it exceeded the Bright- 
neſs and Largeneſs of a full Moon for five Seconds; there it was like two 
Men ruſhing violently againſt one another. March 20, at One A. M. from 
North-Weſt to South-Eaſt was a light white Cloud, with the full Splen- 
dor of the brighteſt Aurora Borealis. From April 11 to 19, ſmall Show- 
ers, Froſts, and ſome Snow]; on the 20th, great Rain; then good Wea- 
ther to May 22; but after that little fair Weather to Augu// 9. This 


long, 
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dangerous Pains, like the Iliac Paſſion. 2. Some had light Peripneu- 
monies (for tho we have had far fewer true Pleuriſies and Anginas ſince 
the Year 40, Peripneumonies have been much rifer every Spring, tho' 
moſtly of a flighter Kind than formerly) with a tickling Cough, quick 
Pulſe, ſlight Pains in the Sides or Breaſts, and a conſtant great Pain at the 
Cardia, 3. A very tedious Hippo. The firſt was cured by Bleeding, 
Bliſtering, Demulcents, and Anodynes; but, if inflammatory, much ſooner 
and eaſier by the above Whey of Nevil- Holt Water, taking proper Care 
that it go not too much off by Stool. — The ſecond was cured by Bleed- 
ing, bliſtering the Side, the Uſe of very mild Lenitives, and often drinking 
or ſipping ſmall Doſes of a tepid Decoction of Roots of Butter- Burr, Li- 
quorice, Leaves of Maiden-Hair, Fumitory, Liver-Wort, Ground-lIyy, 
Agrimony, Fennel Seeds, ſtoned Raiſins, and Figs, and the ſtrained Liquor 
made into an Emulſion with the cold Seeds, Poppy Seeds, 'and ſweet Al- 
monds, with a Dram of Salt-Petre to each Pint, and an Ounce of ſome 
diſtilled Water. The third, tho' obſtinate and ſevere, was conquered 
by daily Riding, cold Bathing, mild Vomits, and deobſtruent Laxatives, — 
In June begun the Small-Pox of a moſt favourable Sort; they were diſtinct 
here, but at a few Miles Diſtance they were confluent, and moſtly. fatal. 
In Fuly, and to the End of Auguſt, ſome few had a Fever, which held the 
Sick from 9 to 40 Days; they were deaf, and often delirious, with the 
former Diſorders in the Head, but had great Pain in the Back. They, 
when wholly ſenfible, and not the leaſt weakened in their retentive Facul- 
ty, let go their Stools and Urine in Bed, without giving the leaſt Notice. 
Their Pulſe was often ſtrong and throbbing ; but if Blood was let they 
quickly became faint, Jow, and the Fever more tedious, intractable, and 
dangerous. Some had great Thirſt, others none, Their Tongue was: 
parched, brown, and rough, or white and ſlimy, or covered with Mucus; 
The Urine as in Health, or pale, brown, or yellowiſh ; all theſe made at 
different Times by the ſame Perſon. Near the Criſis it had a ſmall light 
Cloud ; then muddy, then whitiſh, then a Clay Colour, then a lateritious 
Sediment; yet often, even at the Criſis, changed all theſe Colours ſeveral 
Times, yea, often in one Day. The Cure, as uſual, was begun with a 
Vomit, which moſtly made all ſafer and eaſier. If a Diarrhea attended 
not this Fever, (as it moſtly did in all theſe wet Seaſons) mild Laxatives, 
or Gliſters, were neceſſary ; then the Powders of Contrayerva and wild 
Valerian Roots, Caſtor, and Salts of Amber, with agreeable Salt Draughts, 
were proper. No Sweating availed before the Urine ſeparated, and let 
fall a lateritious Sediment; then a ſlight Infuſion of the Bark, and the ſa- 
line Draughts, mixed, compleated the Cure, None ſo treated died. 
. As 
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As a moſt ſevere Pain on the Right Side, and an icteritious Countenance 
attended all Diſorders this Summer, I ſuſpected ſome Diſorder in the Li- 
ver; accordingly, from the Beginning of Auguſt to the Middle of Septem- 
ber, we had a 14 of Jaundices, like that in November 47, but not ſo ob- 
ſtinate. A few had an Inflammation of the Liver. The Small-Pox in 
Winter were epidemic, and fatal here, and as favourable in the Country 
about us. To Adults it was a moſt healthy Time, except a few inflam- 
matory Rheumatiſms, with a raging Fever; but the Nevi/- Holt Whey, 
- with proper Care, ſoon ſet them right. 2 | 

1753: February 12 to 26, all rainy; to March 14, fair and mild; to 
April 9, wet, rainy, and ſhowery ; to the 28th, ſhowery and wet. The 
hotteſt May of many Years; the 26th and 28th raiſed Farenheit's Ther- 
mometer-to 72; but the 27th, the moſt intolerable Heat, to 76. This 
Heat and Drought continued to Fuly 1; then, to Auguſt 24, a ſhowery, 
wet Time; then an excellent Harveſt, moſtly clear, allen hot. No great 
Rains, yet a wet, moiſt Time to October 19 ; then Abundance of Froſt to 
December 113 rainy to the 15th, and the 19th, 2oth, and 26th: All a 
good Year. Wet and miſling all October, and to November 26 ; from 
which, to March 13, were 42 Nights hard Froſt, beſides white Froſts ; 
and only 32 ſhowery, miſling, driſſing, or ſnowy Pieces of Days. This 
Year was all healthy, free from any Epidemics. There were a good many 
fatal Conſumptions from flow Peripneumonies, which have been much 
more frequent here ſince 1740, that our former Quinſies and Pleuriſies have 
been milder and fewer. An inflammatory rheumatic Fever afflicted ſeve- 
ral, but was ſoon cured by the above Nævi Holt Whey. From the moiſt, 
milling, cloudy Weather in October and November, came ſome Dropſies, 
fatal Apoplexies, and Palfies. The Froſt ſuddenly carried off, in Coughs 
and Aſthmas, many, whom the Mildneſs of the laſt three or four Winters 
had ſpared. They were all attended with Dropſies, inceſſant dry Coughs, 
violent Pains of the Stomach, Shoulders, Legs, &c. | 
1754. From November 27 to April 2, were more hard Froſts, ſevere 
Colds, deeper and greater Snows, than in all the laſt 13 Years taken toge- 
ther, eſpecially in the South. February 26, a ſtrange Meteor was ſeen both 
here and at Dublin at the ſame Time; only here it exceeded the Bright- 
neſs and Largeneſs of a full Moon for five Seconds; there it was like two 
Men ruſhing violently againſt one another. March 20, at One A. M. from 
North-Weſt to South-Eaſt was a light white Cloud, with the full Splen- 
dor of the brighteſt Aurora Borealis. From April 11 to 19, ſmall Show- 
ers, Froſts, and ſome Snow; on the 2oth, great Rain; then good Wea- 
ther to May 22; but after that little fair Weather to Auguſl 9. This 


long, 
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long, wet Seaſon made Corn run ſtrangely up to Straw, and a lean, ſmall 
Ear ; but great Plenty of Graſs, Hay, and Straw. The Crop proved not 
ſo good as it looked by far, and was expected. Old Oats roſe from 1 5 to 
21 8. per Quarter, and Wheat from 35. 4 d. to 55. per Buſhel, From 
Auguſt g to October 3, a lovely, dry, Sunſhine Summer; it brought the 


' beſt Crop of Beans in the Memory of Man, at 45. per Load, From Oc- 


Zober 3 to 13, ſome Rain; then an excellent Time to the 25th; then, to 
to November 12, a ſhocking Time of great Rains and terrible Floods. 
From November 12 to 25, foggy, cloudy, and calm. Then a hard Froſt 
to December 9; then milling, rainy, and cloudy, with high Winds, and 
a low Barometer to the 17th ; then a dead Calm, high Glaſs, ſome Fogs, 
and gentle Froſts to January 1 ; then high Winds, moſtly North-Eaſt, a 
high Glaſs, ſome ſmall Showers, and 11 Nights Froſt to the 16th; rainy, 
ſnowy, and milling to the 22d ; North and North-Eaſt Wind to the 
cloudy and ſmall Froſts to February 4, when a ſevere hard Froſt ; various 
Winds and great Cold prevailed to the 19th ; then great Snow, ſome Rain, 
and a very hard Froſt to March 13; a cloudy, moiſt, miſling Time to the 
22d, which, with the 25th, and April 1, 2, and 3, had pretty much Rain. 
Theſe Shows, hard and cold Weather, and late Rains , retarded the Sced- 
Time. This, upon the whole, was a cloudy, dark, unpleaſant Winter; 
from December 20 to April 5, the Sun was ſeen only on 20 Days. On the 
8th of February 54 and 55, the Wind North both Days, a dead Calm, 
the Cold and Froſt equally ſevere on both ; the Thermometer below 15, 
in London 10, at Bath only 5. The former flow. Peripneumonies were 
pretty rife; a few fatal Dropſies, and Conſumptions from ſpitting and vo- 
miting of Blood. From April to September, i oughs 
Children were epidemic ; it was often attended with a Hectic. In 745 
begun (and was very frequent among the poorer Sort to January 1, that 
it wholly ceaſed) the former petechual, putrid Fevers : Some were covered 
with Spots, others had none, but equally dangerous to both. The Sick 
had a rapid, ſtrong, quick Pulſe during the firſt, ſecond, or third Days of 
the Fever, with a Pain in the Head, and Reſtleſſneſs; then the Pulſe | 
ged, and in a few Days became very weak and quick, and ſcarce perceptible, 
The Mouth and Tongue furred, or parched up ; but little Thirſt after the 
firſt Day. The Urine was very high-coloured at firſt, then very pale 


for ſome Days, with a very ſmall, light Cloud ſuſpended in it; other Days it 


was deeper tinged, and, when cold, like white Clay Water; then pale 
again, then thick and muddy, and let fall a very large white Sediment; 
ſome few at laſt had it lateritious. Reſtleſſneſs, Anxiety, Weakneſs, and 
Wearineſs attended moſt, Twitching, Subſultus Tendinum, black, dark, 


or 
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or browniſh Spots were threatning Symptoms. All were deaf, and many 
delirious. - None could bear Bleeding, or thoſe that were bled had ſtrong 
Conſtitutions ; yet they paid dearly for it, for they had worſe Symptoms, 
were held twice the Time in it, they rarely had a true Criſis, which fell on 
the 15th, 17th, or 21ſt Day. A Vomit at firſt, and a laxative Glyſter 
every ſecond or third Day, were all the Evacuations the Sick could bear, 
This Fever was very contagious, and ſeveral died of it, eſpecially if very 
weak, poor, or had been bled. Many had Relapſes.—In Octeber begun, 
and continued all Winter and Spring, a frequent and almoſt only Diſorder 
of the Seaſon, (the Fever excepted) viz. a Rheumatiſm in the Stomach 
and Bowels, with violent Pain, moſtly attended with a Fever Fit, and 
ſometimes Sweat. It raged chiefly in the Night, and eſpecially towards 
Morning. It often ſhifted to the Neck, Shoulders, Sides, Back, Arms, 
' Legs, Thighs, Hips, or Groin, and raged moſt ſeverely. Urine ſome- 
times thin, other Times thick, muddy, high-coloured, and let fall a large 
Sediment, which in ſome turned lateritious. The Pulſe in the Fit was 
quick and high, but at other Times calm and eaſy : It left them weak and 
pale, Letting Blood (tho it was ſizey, and {ſeemed to be neceſſary) gave 
no Relief, but the contrary; nor were Bliſters of any Uſe. All were 
coſtive; yet Purgi ened the Sick, and exaſperated the Pains. 
Laxatives, with ; 0h ow and Diuretics, agreed well; then Decoction of 
the Bark, with Rhubarb, finiſhed the Cure. It often turned intermittent. 
All thus managed did well. The Severity of the Winter occaſioned Abun- 
dance of Colds, Coughs, and z tho, in the general, this was 
a very healthy Year. | | 
1755. From April 27 to May 3, à remarkable cold, wet Seaſon of lon 
Days; much Snow; frequent and heavy Rains; to the 16th, wet, col, 
ſhowery; to June 8, dryer and warmer; to the 17th, ſhowery or 
miſling; from the 21ſt to the 28th, ſhowery; from the 3oth to Fuly, wet; 
from July 6 to Auguſt 6, all wet, ſhowery, miſling, and rainy; from the 
21ſt to the 26th, wet. September 1 to 12, rainy, ſhowery, and great 
Floods; the ſame from the 2oth to the 2oth of January. A miſerable 
Year of Rains, and ſeveral Floods, Roads almoſt impaſſable, Rains with 
all ſhifting Winds, and ſome ſharp intervening Froſts. Hard-Corn Seed- 
Time fall kept backward. No Seaſon this Vear fit to be called Summer. 


Much Wheat ſpoiled in Cheſhire and Lancaſbire, and much Seed in fenn 

Grounds drowned and rotten. All Corn dear; Wheat 5 5. 4 d. per Buſhel, 
Oats 16 f. per Quarter. Barometer very low, and variable the whole Year. 
Little Trade, Money, or Sickneſs ; Proviſions dear, no Epidemics ſtirring. 
Several weak, worn-out, and 4 hl died. In O#ober and November 


a few 
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a few Palſies, Dropſies, and Jaundices; no Fevers, but ſome few mild flow 
ones among the Poor, from bad and ſcanty Food. Our former Harveſt and 
Winter putrid Fevers, which had continued near 15 Years, were almoſt 
extinct here. All this cold, wet Summer general Health continued. In 
November the Rheumatiſm, which, the Winter before, fell chiefly on the 
Bowels, begun this Year to play off it's whole Artillery on the Cardia, or 
Mouth of the Stomach, in a moſt violent, and ſometimes tragical, Manner. 
In December it was very common and ſevere; in January the Symptoms 


were milder, and more 1 over the Trunk of the whole Body, both 


ve Way 


internal and external; in 2 it's Severity was ſpent, and 
e Mou 


to the Meafles. The Pain darted ſuddenly and violently into 


of the Stomach, often cauſed cadaverous Looks and fainting Fits, or pro- 
fuſe Sweats, or univerſal Coldneſs, from it's great Agony. It had in it's 


Intervals or Remiſſions a quick, low, weak Pulſe, pale or high- coloured 
Urine, broke or let fall a large or white Sediment, or fometimes a brown 
or reddiſh. After ſome Time it fell on the Bowels. Laſtly, it moved to 
the Muſcles of the Back, Hips, Shoulders, and Arms; then the Stomach 


and Bowels were eaſier. All Food, or Drink cold; gave a freſh Fit of 
Pain. Neither this nor the putrid Fever could bear Bleeding, much lefs 


ſtrong Purging. Rhubarb, with a Drop of Oil of Cinnamon, or a few 
Grains of Species Aromaticæ, given twice or thrice a Week, and Diaſ- 
cordium at a Night, agreed well; or the Fœtid or Gum Pills, with Rhu- 
barb, or Balſam of Peru, and TinQure of Snake- Root. In phlegmatic 
Habits Tinctura Sacra and of Serpentaria, did the fame. To ſhift the 
violent Paroxiſm from the Stomach, Fullers Fotus Stomaticus Corrobo- 
rans anſwered well. It was a Month or fix Weeks before they got quite 
well. In February lighter Pains of the Stomach were frequent, when 
the Meaſles became epidemic, but not mortal. They begun with a briſk 
Fever ; if they appeared, and kept our regularly, the Sick ſoon recovered. 
But upon the greater Part they-appeared, and diſappeared as ſuddenly ve 

often. When they firſt diſappeared they fell inſtantly on the Lungs, an 

occaſioned a Peripneumony of tedious and difficult Cure, by repeated ſmall 
Bleedings, temperate, or rather cooling, Expulfives, keeping warm, (not 
hot) 8 Drink, and emollient lubricant Pectorals. Theſe Meaſles were 


of the ſame Sort as thoſe fatal ones of 1735. They reigned till the Spring, 


and then diſappeared, and were ſucceeded by a very healthy Summer. 
Scarce a Diſcak: to be heard of till near the End of September, that the former 
Pains of the Stomach, Bowels, and Back made a third unwelcome Viſit, 
attended with a Looſeneſs and icteritious Diſorders, Thirſt, Feveriſhneſs, 
Sc. This Illneſs ſpread to the End of November ; ſeveral had as bad and 

different 
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different Symptoms as in 54, which held them from one to three Months; 
ſome looked as if in a deep Jaundice ; all had an acute Pain in their Back, 
fome on their Hips, Thighs, Legs, and Arms. Several Females had a 
Stoppage in their Water; ſome had the Vagina and Neck of the Uterus 
ſwelled and hard; others had the Neck of their Bladder thus affected, and 
often ſick Fits; others vomited all they took; ſome purged violently, 
others were as coſtive; ſome melted in profuſe Sweats, while the Skin of 
others was dry; ſome were thirſty, others not. The Pain was fo acute 
that ſome ſlept none for ſeveral Nights; if they ſlumbered they were deli- 
rious and waking.” Their Urine the fame as in Intermittents. The Pulſe 
ſometimes high and quick, other Times low and flow. The Bark diſ- 
agreed with all. - At this Time ſeveral poor People had flow Fevers, which 
confined/them five or fix Weeks, tho' few or none of them died. 
| 1756. January very windy and wet, and ended mild and open, 
Birds ſinging, and Plants ſpringing as if it had been in February; which 
was a forward Month, ſtormy in the Middle, a Hurricane from Weſt to 
Eaſt, and did great Miſchief. acroſs the Middle of England. March be- 
fine, warm, and forward; Roads good, Ground rather too dry; from 
. Ith to the 2 1ſt, more variable; cold, ſhowery, and froſty Mornings 
put a Stop to the . ee April 7, when the Rains returned, and con- 
tinued very cold and wet to May 15, with ſeveral great Floods and North- 
Eaſt Winds; from the 16th to the 27th, nightly. white Froſts, which, 
with the Cold, turned Grain yellow. From June 2 to Auguſt 26, 
a miſerable wet and rainy Time. After June 17, it was a warmer Sum- 
mer than 55, but not hot; a promiſing Harveſt, Corn came at once, but 
not fair Weather to reap it. Tuly was very ſhowery, with much Thun- 
der and ſevere great Rains, which made a bad Hay-Time. Auguft 26 to 
tember 25, a lovely Harveſt Seaſon, calm, fair, and warm, which was 
the Summer and Harveſt Seaſon of this Year. The cold and rainy 
Seaſon returned, and continued to October 21; after which the Air was 
ſeverely cold, and conſtantly cloudy. The laſt Week of October was fair, 
calm, and mild, and a fine Seed- Time; much Corn in many Places of the 
North of England was green ſtill; and Corn that had been cut could 
neither be dried nor got home, but ſprouted as it grew in the Fields. 
There were many Mobs in the Nation from Scarcity of Corn; Oats from 
18 to 203. per Quarter, Wheat from 6 to 8 5. per Buſhel, and all other 
Proviſions dear in Proportion. A War with Frence, Trade dead at home, 
Money ſcarce, the Poor in great Want. Not that Corn was ſo ſcarce then, 
but rich Farmers, Cornmongers, Badgers, Millers, Diſtillers, and Swailers 
had hoarded it up. From October 21+to November 5, a hard Froſt, which 
O 2 continued, 


be got off; their 
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continued, with ſome Relents, to February 15. The coldeft Days were 
November 27, December 29, January 8, February 1, 2, and 4, when Fa- 
renheit's Thermometer ſtood at 18, 20, 16, 14, 14. 13. But during this 
Froſt were Intermiſſions, with ſeveral wet, dewy, miſling, rainy Days, that 
ſtill kept the Earth full of Water; as November 17, 26; December 17, 
15, 17, 18, 20, 21, 22; January 2, 10, 11, 13, 15, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
24, 25; February 4, 5, 6, 8.— During the Froſt of 56 and 57, appeared 
ſome Inflammations, but gentle, and readily gave Way to the common Me- 
thods. A few mild Pleuriſies: But in December and Fa more „ 
often attended with a ſevere Pain of the Head and Ear, which moſtly ſup- 
purated and broke, and relieved that Pain, before which they were ſome- 
times delirious. Theſe were all cured by Bleeding, Laxatives, nitrated 
Medicines, proper Cataplaſms, &c. and ſeveral by the Steam of a Decoc- 
tion of rough Barley and Bramble-Buſh Leaves.——In December 56 to 
March 57, a few Men on the Decline of Life were ſeized with a flow In- 
flammation of the Bladder and it's Neck; hence a ſudden total Suppreſ- 
ſion of Urine, and a moſt excruciating Pain, reſembling a Fit of the Stone; 
no Catheter could be got paſt the Urethra, nor could one Drop of Water 
nies were inexpreſſible, and their Bladders amazingly 
diſtended, even to the containing three or four Qyarts of Urine. Such as 
were freely bled at firſt, and cooling Laxatives given them in a ſmall Quan= 
tity, and kept much in a tepid emollient Bath, and had repeated nitrated, 
emollient, anodyne Glyſters injected in ſmall Quantities, ſo as they might 
lie long in the Rectum, they generally did well. If this Courſe was 
neglected they ſunk under it. | 
1757. From February 12 to 28, a lovely Spring. To the Middle of March 
very cold, wet, and ſhowy ; on the 15th, the greateſt and moſt deſtructive 
Hurricane that we have had ſince: 1705; then à terrible Time of Rain, 
Snow, and Cold to April 4; good to the roth; then bad again to the 2 1ſt; 
an excellent Time to May g ; ſhowery to the 14th, very good and dry to 
uly 30. 55 and 56 were the rainieſt, wetteſt Years remembered; both the 
heat Seed- Time in 5 5, and the Spring Seed-Fime in 56, were exceed- 
ing rainy and bad; much Corn could not be ſown, and much that was 


| ſown rotted, died, and was loſt in low, fenny, marſhy, and wet Grounds. 


2 was moſtly cold, and very backward; from the roth to the a iſt, 
all wet. A very unpromiſing Crop; yet the Month ended well, and the 
Spring came on apace. A warm Seaſon to May 9, which haſtened for- 


ward Graſs and Corn, then cold and dry to the 3oth; fine Rain to June 2, 


and little more to the 14th. Before this we had a dry, burning-hot Time, 


very uncommgn here ; Graſs was ſcorched up to July 29, which brought 


Rain. 
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Rain. Auguft 15, fine Harveſt Weather, only the zd and 7th rainy; | 
after that it was very wet, but windy and drying, and Corn pretty well 

got. To October 6, a molt lovely Harveſt, like Summer, and great Plenty 
of latter Graſs. O#ober 5, 11, 15, 16, rainy. November, all a Summer 
Month, except ſeven Days ſome little Rain. After December 1 5 came 
Snow and gentle Froſts; on the 25th, a great deep Snow. This Year 
Dearth came to it's Height, when Wheat roſe from 5 to 10 5. per Buſhel, 
Oats from 15 to 303. per Quarter, and one Market-Day they were 33 5. 
All ather Proviſions advanced proportionably in their Price, Beef from 
244. to 5d. per Pound, Mutton 4 d. and Potatoes from 6 d. to 14 d. per 
Peck. The Poor were in great Diſtreſs, and many ſtarved.” The Nation 
in ſeveral Parts roſe into Riots and Mobs, to ſeize Corn, Flour, or Meal. 
in Markets, Store-Houſes, or Carriages on the Road, or where-ever they 
could catch or find it, to relieve their pined Children and Families. By a 
artificial Famine, from rich Farmers hoarding Corn to prolong and 

eep up the Dearth; and to add to the Miſchief, Millers turned —— 
bought and monopolized Corn at any Rate; got French Stones and Boult- 
ing Mills to grind their Flour, whereby, if there was no Fraud committed, 
und down the Brans to Meal, and fold it to the Poor for Bread, 

tho was nothing but bare dry Wheat Huſſcs in it, deſtitute of any 
Kind of Nouriſhment. And tho' the King, at the Meeting of the Parlia- 
ment in Winter 56, warmly recommended to them to provide for the Poor, 
yet they, not feeling the Poor's Wants and Neceſſities, (tho' the Army, 
anufactures, Agriculture, and Colonies, which depended chiefly upon 
the Poor, and they ſhould have been particularly provided for $5. 6 all 
Wants) only prohibited the Exportation of Corn, and the diſtilling of 
Grain into Spirits, for two Months, which anfwered little vr no Purpoſe. 
The Bounty-Money that in Time of Plenty was allowed on Exportation, 
ſhould now have been given for the Encouragement of the Importation of 
Corn. Diſtillers bought up Grain very faſt all the two Months. The Ver- 
min and Caterpillers of Badgers, Millers, Swailers, and Foreſtallers of Corn 
were not forbidden nor ſuppreſſed ; nor Farmers and Hoarders were not 
obliged, under ſevere Penalties, to threſh out and bring their Corn to open 
Market, and not to ſet it up in their Corn-Chambers or Warehouſes before 
the Market was ferved, and have appointed proper Officers to have ſeen 
theſe neceſſary Laws put in Execution. Malt, tho' fold from 40 to. 46 5. 
per Quarter, yet ſtill it was made in Plenty, not as in the Famine of 1316, 
when Diſtilling was not known; yet Malting and Brewing was ſtrictly 
forbidden, even in the King's Houſhold, and this Law was as rigorouſly 
executed; but inſtead of all this, when the ftarved, periſhing Populace on 
| the 


— 
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the Roads, or in Market-Towns or Houſes, ſeized Corn, and often paid 


in Hand an extravagant Price to the Owners or Sellers, or broke the 
French Boulting-Mills, wherein Millers ground and fold meer Huſks of 
Wheat, Peaſe, Rye, and Barley together for Meal, and broke open ſome 
Store-Houſes of Corn and Meal, they were apprehended, incarcerated, 
and puniſhed, not as tho' Neceſſity, but Wantonneſs and Contempt of 
Authority had prompted them to it, and the Country obliged to make all 
good again. But this tended not to ſtrengthen his Majeſty's Army, Navy, 
or Colonies, by bringing the Starved to Life : Nor were the rich Oppreſ- 
ſors and Extortioners ſo ready to ſerve his Majeſty or the Nation in any of 


| theſe Capacities.— In March and April 57, appeared ſeveral Intermit- 


tents, without ſhivering or ſhaking, yet the Fit begun with ſome Coldneſs, 


often attended with a ſevere Pain on one Side, Stomach, Bowels, or Back, 


with great Weakneſs or Faintneſs till the Sweat broke out and relieved 
them. They were often very backward to ſweat, which made the Fit go 
ſlowly off, and often hung on till the next Fit came; but Sweat was eaſily 
procured by a Four-ounce Julip, with Salt of Hartſhorn from 9 to 36 in 
a Draught or two of white Wine Whey, and drinking ſmall tepid Liquors 
plentifully after; this ſoon took off the Fit, but left a great Weakneſs, tho 
the Body was no way waſted. Their Urine was as in other Agues. Af- 
ter a few Fits the Diſeaſe was ſoon carried off by the Bark, proper Salt 
Draughts, and Bitters. If the Body was coſtive, a little Rhubarb, with the 
Bark, ſucceeded better; but if the Body was cachectic, a few Doſes of 

Calomel and Rhubarb given firſt, made the Uſe of Febrifuges more ſuc- 
ceſsful. With April ſet in a mild Kind of Small-Pox, neither very epi- 


* demic nor ſevere, few died. Some were inoculated and did well; but as 


the Weather in the latter End of June and July turned warmer, Ga put 
on worſe Symptoms, and were more ſevere and dangerous, as I am inform- 
ed, having been much abroad and ſeen none of them. They were all of 
the diſtinct favourable Kind. Excepting the few above Diſeaſes, the two 
laſt Years were very healthy in the general; yet ſome Parts of York- 


ſhire, Cheſhire, Worceſterſhire, and the low Places of Leiceſterſhire, Ge. 


were ſorely afflicted by a ſlow, malignant, putrid Fever, which carried off 
very many. In October the ſame Fever ſet in here, and raged fatally all 
Winter and Spring, yet neither ſo rife nor fatal as in 41 ; it had ſcarce 
any new Symptoms attending it, therefore required no different Method 
of Treatment. It raged fatally before in ſeveral Towns at a Diſtance, 
where it went by the Name of the Miliary Fever, and the hot Regimen 
added not a little to it's Mortality: It chiefly affected the Poor, who had 
been half ſtarved in the late Famine. 121 


ö 1758, 
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1758. A great Froſt finiſhed laſt Year with a deep Snow. When Ja- 
zuary begun this Froſt and Snow went, and ſome Days Rain ſucceeded ; 
then with a warm, moiſt Air; a ſmall Froſt oft, without Rain or Sun; 
from the 17th to the End, good. February was a very wet, windy Month, 
which continued to March 22, when it rained, ſnowed, and miſled the 
whole Day; on the 23d was a great and general Flood; and to the End, 
clear, hot, dry, Summer Weather. April had ſome clear, warm Days, 
but moſtly dry and cold, and great, hard Night Froſts. From the 22d to 
May 26, very hot, except froſty Evenings and Mornings. The Drought 
was very ſevere to the 26th. June begun and ended dry; ſome Rain 
from the 12th to the 18th. Fuly was a cold, wet, growing Month; a 
bad Harveſt to the 23d; great Rain on the 3oth. Auguſt, fine Harveſt 
Weather, ſome hot Days, all calm; from the 24th to September 4, rainy; 
the 6th and 8th, ſhowery; and from the 17th to the 22d, the ſame. 
October 7 to 12, very _ from the 12th to November 3, all wet and 
rainy; the 7th, 19th, and 2oth, rainy. December was an extraordina 
warm, calm Month, and continued to February 23 more like Summer 
than Winter, ſhort Days and moiſt Air excepted. There were only five 
froſty Nights the whole Winter, and never above two together. A good 
deal of Sunſhine and warm Weather all Winter. This was a healthy 
Year in the general; only in the Harveſt was a very ſickly, mortal Time 
among the Poor, of a eren ſlow Fever, which carried off many: No 
other Epidemics or Endemics ſtirring, only one Epidemic Catarrh, which 
broke out in November, and made a ſudden Sweep over the whole King- 
dom; it was attended with a ſevere and almoſt inceflant Cough and ca- 
tarrhous Fever. In ſome it turned to a Peripneumony, and killed ſund 
aged aſthmatic Perſons, and ſuch as had a mal Formation of the Thorax. 
There was nothing peculiar in it's Method of Cure. 

1759. From February 23 to March zo, a miſerable, wet, rainy Seaſon ; 
thence good Weather to April 6 ; but from that to the 14th, a ſhocking 
Time of Rain and great Floods. March 16, April 8, 10, 12, all great 
Floods ; the 1oth exceeded all we had in the laſt 19 Years. From the 
12th. to May 5, a fine Spring and Seed-Time; then ſeaſonable, refreſhing 
Showers to the 15th; then a Drought to June 3, which brought fructu- 
ating moderate Showers and Rains. To the 12th, a fruitful Seaſon for 
Graſs and Corn; but Night Froſts in the latter End of April, and all May, 
killed moſt Bloſſoms on Fruit-Trees ; hence very little Fruit this Year.' 
In February began, and continued till May, violent obſtinate Pains of the 
Stomach and Belly, often attended with a briſk Fever, Coſtiveneſs, and 
Thirſt, Loſs of Appetite, Indigeſtion, and Vomiting ; reſtringent Laxatives 

were: 
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were of moſt Service. In the Spring, Summer, Harveſt, and Beginning 
.of Winter were many 7 malignant, ſore Throats among Children, 
much of the Nature of thoſe in 41. There had been ſome rare Strag- 
glers of them ever ſince that Time, yet now they became more frequent 
and epidemic. This ſeems to be a new fatal Plague among Children. 
2 12 to the End, fair; only the 23d wet. Tu/y 1 to 10, fair, good, 
zealthy, and growing; ſhowery to the 21ſt ; then an excellent Hay-Time 
to the End. Augu/t, rainy to the 5th, fair to the 17th, ſhowery to the 
24th. September 10 to 20, and from the 23d to the 28th, fair to Vo- 
vember g; ſhowery 9, 10, 12, 23, 25, 27 ; rainy 2, 12, 25, 293 
hard Froſts from November 13 to 23; and from the 28th to December 7 ; 
and from the 13th to the 2oth ; Snow October 19, November 23, and De- 
cember 12. 4 
1760. January, daily hard Froſt to the 20th; ſome Snow 4, 5, 13, 
21, 22, 23, 26, 29, and 31; Rain 5, 15, 22, and 29, and Fe I, 
13. 14, 15, 20, and 26. Merch was a very dry Month, no Showers nor 
Rain, only a little on the 2oth and 25th ; white Froſts from the 2oth to 
April 1; all dry Weather to the 24th, and from that to Muy 43 then Rain 
to the 1oth, and on the 18th, igth, 2oth, and 2gth. June, fair to the 
14th, and wet to the 27th. July, ſhowery the gth and 25th. An ex- 
cellent Hay Harveſt after June 27. Auguft, fair to the 3d; wet, ſhowery, 
and rainy to the 14th ; little more Rain, but on the 19th and 23d, and 
September 2. From June 26 to September 16, only 28 Hours ſmall Rains 
or Miſlings; a great Drought; latter Graſs very ſcarce; Hay 50 5. per 
Tun; Horſes and Cattle fold at very low Prices. From September 16 to 
30, fell 70 Hours Rain; in Ofober, 106 Hours; in November, 1184; in 
December, 80 Hours. Very little Froſt or Snow this Year ; but a miſer- 
able wet Time after September 14. A rich, healthy, and plentiful Year, 

except for Hay and Eddiſh. No Epidemics. | | 
1761. Only 37 Hours Wetting in January; no Snow. February had 
82 Hours Rain, Snow, and Wetting. March, wet to the 8th; dry to the 
11th; the 12th, 18th, 19th, and 26th, all wet. April 8, 10, 12, and 
13, ſeaſonable good Rains; and May 2, 5, 10, 12, 16, 18, 20, 21, 23, 
and 26, all refreſhing Showers and Rains. June, ſome fine Dews, Mil- 
ling, and few Showers. July, 174 Hours Wet; Auguft and September 
had only 61 Hours Wet. The Summer of 60 was a great Drought, much 
Grain, but ſmall and good. Hay ſcarce and dear, from 50 to 55 5. per 
Tun, new Oats 13s. per Quarter, Wheat 45. per Buſhel, Barley 16 to 
18 5. per Quarter, and Malt 28s. From September 1 5, 1760, to Novem- 
ber 14, a molt miſerable, wet, rainy Seaſon, ſcarce four Days in nine Weeks 


fair; 
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fair; an extraordinary mild Winter, a early Spring, a dry Summer, 
without any Loſs from the Drought, (the Earth being full of Water from 
the former Rains) except for Hay and Eddiſh. Great Plenty of all Sorts 
of the beſt Grains and f ruits. The Weather was good till September 143 
then, like the laſt Year, an uncommon wet Seaſon returned, in October 
eſpecially, and continued to November 2 ; then a good Winter, with 
very little Froſt or Snow, the Ground was a Bog or Marſh; no Epidemics, 
except a ſhocking Small-Pox and ſome few ſlow Fevers; many Hectics, 
yet a l State of Health prevailed. * 


1762. December, January, and February had only 112 wetting Hours; 
only February 2 had a terrible Storm of Snow, and ſeveral People were 
loſt in it. March began with ſeveral ſmall Snows, and had much Rain in 
it. As the Winter was mild, the Spring was ſeverely cold. April had 

8 Hours Wet, yet the Earth was full of Water. May 1 to 14 had 18 
Fours Rain from that to Fuly 7, not one Drop of Rain or Showers, but 
rich Morning Dews. From the Wetneſs of the Earth and Heat of the 
Sun, we had a very clear Drought; Wind moſtly Eaſt or North-Eaſt; the 
Mercury ſtationed. between r and 30, and ſeemed frozen to the Tube, 
the Graſs, was burnt, up, little Hay and dear, new 50 4. per Tun, old 
from g 40 41. In many Places Oats, Peaſe, and Barley were but an in- 
different Crop; Wheat, the beſt we have had for 20 Years paſt ; yet Mil- 
lers, Swailers, and Badgers attempted to make an artificial Dearth, as in 
the Famine of 57, when many of them got Riches, and ſtarved the Poor. 
pn propeſed buying and ſecuring all Grain, both that growing and the 
old Stock of, Wheat, at 55s. per Buſhel, and directly ſelling it out at 8 . 
and. inſtantly. raiſed Meas from 4.00, 85. Arr Bulb bas Fay 13 to 
3 per Quarter; and Malt from 25 to 38s. per Quarter. The Drought 
pe gl July 7, but did not the Hurt A e e only Gals 
and Hay ſuffered ;- other Grain came on ſuprizingly after the Rains, which 
9 pn Markets alittle; after the Drought, 56 Hours Rain-and Wet. 
In Auguſt great Plenty of Clover and Eddiſh, 7 5 Hours and a Half Rain. 
here. In September, 20 Hours; in Ofober, 97 Hours; in November, to 


. — 


- 
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the 1g th, 46 Hours. No more Moiſture, Miſling, or Rain to February 1, 
1763. It was a cold, rough Harveſt; a calm Winter to December 103 
then, to the 23d, great nightly Froſts; but January 24 to 29, one con- 
tinued hard Froſt. April 29 and November 19, great Thunder and Light- 
ning; a dark, cloudy, foggy, cold, dull Winter. In February, 68 Hours 
Rain and Snow z. a cold Month. On the 18th, a Flood from the great 
Rain and a deep Snow; on the. 14th and 1 5th, a hard Froſt. Little more 

Rain to May 1. A Spring 1 very cold, other Times unſeaſon- 
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ably warm. In April and May 62, an univerſal Catarrh ſeized Thouſands 
of Souls in a Day, and continued moſt of the Summer, wherein, and in 
Harveſt, prevailed bloody Fluxes and Looſeneſſes, ſeveral flow Fevers, and 
ſome Intermittents. The Winter very healthy. In the Spring many ids 
flammatory Diſeaſes, Catarrhs, Cr. Few Apoplexies, Palſies, Dropſtes, 


or Jaundices; the Prices of Grain fell much, but Animal Feod roſe gre 
Near the. Middle of Auguft 62, when the Harveſt was almoſt over in 
Center and South of England, and about half of it further Nontliward; 
came ſome fine Rains, which, made Plenty of latter Graſs; But wetted ie 
the Ground to any great Depth before -Otfober, which was d very; wet 
Month, and on the 26th fhocking great Floods in the Eaſt 'vf Bag lem 
From that Time it grew fairer, and the Warinth was various. A ſbttled 
Froſt ſooner than ufual at the Middle of November; but funny and plea- 
fant, followed by very dark, calm Weather; open and mild till near C Brit. 
mas, when a very hard ſettled Froſt Dr 
calm. " 4 TJ 2 ele eee ent 
1767. After this, great rimy Miſts, for many Days together, loaded 
2 wig of a Tres with an As Qaantity of — Thie 
Froſt was fo ſharp and long, that it froze over great Rivers, as the S 
and Thames, No Rain from November ro (except à little Snow on 
115th, and ſome Showers'on the 8th, gth, and roth) to Nb A 
dry. Froſt from December o toFantiry 29, cum and cleudy; gener 
| Frank. With the Thaw in February came in, and continued all March and 
_ April, inflammatory Diſeaſes, Conghs, and Catarrha, Pains in the Stomach 
and Side, Rheumatiſms; and ſome few flow Fevers, not epidemic; other 
wiſe a tolerable healthy Time. In March, much Thunder, I ing. 
and Hail in the South; but not much Rain, and none after the 
A cold Month till near the End; Diſeaſes the ſame as in Prbruavy. 
April was 'a very dry Month; little Rain from March 4 to April 28. 
April ended, and May begun, exceffive cold, and had much Rain, Snow, 
and Hail; Catarrhs rife and ſevere. May, much North and Eaſt Wind; 
moſt Nights had white hoar Froſts, which fpoiled much Bloflom. Here 
we had Small-Pox, Meaſles, and Raſh Fevers. June had more and greater 
Thunder and Lightning than ordinary; Plenty of Graſs after the 
This was the moſt — wet Year I can remember; for- 
June 25 to Fe 12 following, were 747 Hours wet, mifling, or 
— ence much Corn ere A Harveſt, and all of * 
with great Difficulty : The Hard- Corn Sced-Time was very bad. 
preceding rainy Years in my Journal were 1735 and 175 5 but this Win- 
ter exceeded both. November had gi Hours Wet; December, 2534; und 
8 Fanuary 
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January 121 Hours Rain; yet the healthieſt Year I have obſerved during 
Year Practice, which brobably r from the frequent Changes, 
Heights, and Shifts of 5 Wind. The Small- Pox and Meaſles in ſome 
Places; no inflammatory nor putrid Epidemics ; but a moſt fatal Winter 
over all 2 to all aged People — N 100 Years old, Barometers were 
moſt variable, th fall © or roſe an Inch in fix Hours; Wind and Weather 
were as changeable, almoſt daily Froſts. 
1764. This b Year begun very wet being the Concluſion of a very rainy 
Ga That had now laſted above eight Months; the Wet began to abate 
about the Middle af Nene, but 4 not ceaſe till the Middle of Febru- 
ary, and a floody, dirty, diſagreeable Time it was. After a few Days fair 
and fine, came à Froſt for near ten Da „which, with a ſhort one laſt No- 
vember, was almoſt all there was this Winter, and was too little to lighten 
the Land, made ſo ſtiff with the Wet; the Seed-Time was dry and fine, 
ſometimes cold, at others fotwar The firſt Part of Summer was fine, 
with ſufficient Sbowers to keep Things growing. In Hay- Time there 
were ſeveral wet Fits far a few Days, in which ſome Hay was got very 
ill; but a great deal was well got in the dry Weather between, and there 
Crop, "The laſt wet Fit was in the Middle of Augy/t, juſt 
oo Eq vg, . the Seaſon that followed was a fine as 


ron, 1 * Failure of b Bae, was more — 
I foppoſe 1 We be pant Jon either by the Strength of the Land having 
185 2 away, or by the Stiffnels of the Fallows, | The Autumn was 
ad Wi fly fair; yet 2 5h Showers, which put the Ground into 

fs G for eat Seed-Time,. anda better Seaſon. * it there could 
——The greater Part of, Winter was not ſevere; the latter End 


10 inniog of D ere dark then ſto and the 
bite e NE nge 


Tue firſt H anuary, 176 5, * were daily light Rains, avd 
chen mild ul near. e End; then a ſevere Seaſon began, firſt of 
tho broken Froſt, ich was followed by a wet and floody Seaſon, ti 
towards the latter, nd- of April, The Month of March was alſo almoſt 
continual Winde, This was a bad Sced-Time, eſpecially on Clay Land, 
which was at firſt 0 wet, and, wa) Weather came on, ſo very hard 

and rough, that the Seed could har got in. 5 1 laſt ten Days of 
Wea were , unuſually yild rd clouy North-Eaſt Wind ; then — 
cather ſet in gs g l ha 9 berg. eee The Wind was indy 
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in the Northern Points all Summer, and the Seaſon in general cold; yet 
with ſome very hot Fits at the Middle of May, End of Fuly, and the End 
of Auguſt ; the Surface of the Ground was exceedingly burnt, and Graſs 
very ſcarce; Rain came very ſeldom and very light; on June 14, a mo- 
derate Rain helped the Grain very much forward ; and ſome conſiderable 
Rains in the Middle of Auguſt made Graſs come finely for ſome Time; 
but the dry Seaſon returning, the Ground was parched again almoſt all 
September. The Summer was exceſſive hot all over England; but not 
equally fo all over Europe, for in Italy they made as great Complaint of 
Rains and Deluges all the Summer, which flooded the Country and ruined 
their Crops. The Hay on the early-laid low Lands was Preny good; N 
on the late- laid and high Lands it was very thin. The firſt Part of Odo- 
ber had much Rain, and the lattet Half not a little; but not more than 
the dried parched Ground could carry off: This made the Graſs ſpring, 
tho' too late to be in great Plenty ; and the Seaſon being afterwards dry, 
chiefly mild, calm, and finer than uſual at that Time of the Year, it car- 
ried on the Winter very well; Hard-Corn Secd-Time was good, and the 
dry Seaſon: having made the Fallows in fine Order, it came up wall. 
There were ſome Froſts in November and December, but not ſevere; till 
at laſt a very ſharp one ſet in the laſt four Days of the Vear. During the 
laſt two Years there were no Bpidemics ſtirring here. beſides Children 8 
Diſeaſes and ſome Catarrhs; only in large manufacturing Towns th 


* 


great Dearth of Proviſions gave Riſe to former flow putrid Fevers, and 
carried off many of the ſtarved Poor; Wheat 6 f. 6 d. per Buſhel, Barley 
26 5s. per Quarter, Malt 38 5. per Quarter, and Oats from 16 to 23 5s. per 
Quarter; Beef and Mutton 4 d. per Pound, and Butter from 7 d. to 10 d. 
per Pound. Inſtead of our old Prices, Wheat 2 g. 6 d. Cheele ftom 12 5. 
to 18 6. per Hundred, now 40 3. Bacon from 4 d. to 8 d. per Pound, and 
fo with other Proviſions, Sc. All Fouls above double Price: But are 
Labourers Wages raiſed proportionably ? Are they not rather reduced, 
eſpecially in Manufactories? In the Country, Servants or Day Labourers 
Wages are raiſed, but not proportionably ; for what can 6 or 75s. per Week 

rocure now for a married Couple and fix or ſeven Children to live upon, 
in ſuch a Dearth for Neceſſaries? The Cauſes of which are obvious, as 
raiſing of Rents and doubling Aſſeſſments; tying up Tenants from 
plowing their Lands, inclofing Commons and Town-Fields, and turn- 
ing them into Paſture Land; turning the beſt Arable Land in England 
to Feeding Grounds ; letting too large Farms, as one or more Pariſhes 
together, all formerly Corn or Corn Ground, which kept well 1 or 
200 Families; adding Farm to Farm, as one Man taking a whole Pa- 


riſh 
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riſh or whole Town-Fields, which a Shepherd and his Dog are ſuffi- 
cient to keep; the great Conſumption of Corn by Diſtillation, a Thing 
which our antient Forefathers knew nothing of, when England was a 
Roman Grainery ; the feeding Draught-Horſes with Corn, when formerly 
all Draughts were drawn by Oxen, which were allowed no Corn by Law; 
the vaſt Exportation of Corn, and the Drawback allowed, whereby Corn- 
Factors can fell at a cheaper Price than they buy.——The Country in ge- 
neral was very healthy, Children's Diſeaſes excepted. In Summer ſeveral 
Hæmorrhages, by ſpitting and vomiting. In ſome Parts the putrid Fever 
roamed about from Place to Place in the higheſt Degree of Putrefaction, 
ſo as ſeveral dead Bodies were obliged to be buried the ſame Day they died. 
From November 1765, to the ſecond Week in April 1766, a very dry 
Winter, and no Rain till the ſecond Week in Apri/; many ſmall Froſts 
till February 11, 12, 13, when fell the deepeſt Snow we have had in this 
Age; at ſeveral Times, and different Places; on the Northern Yorkſhire 
Moors, I found it 27 Inches deep on a Level ; but in Drifts in ſome Places 
it was many Yards deep; a hard Froſt all the while, which continued ſeve- 
ral Weeks. The Snow melted inſenſibly without Rains or Floods, which 
was drunk up by the thirſty Earth, and ſoaked'it to a Marſh on the Sur- 
face. From the ſecond Week of April to the firſt of Auguſt, no great 
nor heavy Rains or. Floods ; but being gentle it went into the Earth, and 
kept the Ground very wet. Auguſt and September were pleaſant Harveſt 


Months, tho the firſt Half of September was very cold, wet, and rainy on the 


Eaſtern Coaſt. An unpommon Quantity of Graſs and Hay this Summer; 
Corn looked well, and promiſed an uncommonly rich Crop of all Sorts of 
Grain; but in ſome Places anſwered not the Expectation; ſome Wheat was 


ſpotted, ſome looked fair, fine, and good, but proved very indifferent. on 


handling. Barley failed in ſome Places ; Oats, Beans, and Peaſe were very 
fine Crops; but this leſſened not the Prices of Proviſions, which continued 
very high, as they had done ſeveral Years before, without any Appearance 
of being cheaper; but the Government, and they only, may put a Stop to 
it when they pleaſe. The wet Spring and Summer weakened both the 
volatile and fixed Principles of all Mineral Waters, except ſuch as were 
loaded with Muriatic or Sea Salt, as Harrogate, which did not heat the 
' Body ſo much, and purged better as it's Salts were more diluted, tho' much 
weaker of the Phlogiſton : But ſuch as know how to examine Minerat 
Waters can tell to a Certainty how much at different Seaſons they gain 
or loſe of their Principles by Drought or Rains, whilſt Chemiſts, by Fires 
and Furnaces, can only tell of their fixed Parts, which are alfo thereby 
altered. The wet Spring and Summer continued to the Beginning of 
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Angi; the firſt Week whereof, and the laſt Week of ' September, were 
the hotteſt Seaſons we have had for ſeveral Years; it's Exceſs was fatal to 
ſeveral People and Horſes upon the Roads, and in the Fields. Theſe two 
Months were the beſt Harveſt we have had for many Years, and all Sorts 
of Grain well got, except in the North of England, in Cumberland and 
Weſtmoreland, where the Harveſt is very late, tho' we were told in the 
public Papers, a Fortnight before it began, that it was very early, and 
well got; but this was contradicted by the ſame Papers in the Beginnin 
of October, & when Farmers began to complain of the Want of Rain to fit 
the Ground for ſowing and to bring on Eddiſh; but their Fears were ſea- 
ſonably diſſipated by a plentiful Rain on the 6th, &c. The exceſſive Price 
of Proviſions cauſed ſhocking Mobs and Inſurrections in ſeveral Parts of 
the Nation, which had a — Aſpect; but his Majeſty's Proclama- 
tion to ſtop the Exportation of Wheat, it is hoped, may remedy the Evil, 
and make his Subjects eaſier. I think there ſeems a very plain Method 
laid down for lowering the Prices of Proviſions, in a late Pamphlet, 
called An Addreſs to Parliament in Behalf of the ſtarving Maultitude, by 
the O/d-faſhioned Farmer. | 


* We had pretty much Rain in November, but December was a very wet Month, having 
140 wetting — The Barometer was remarkably low on the 21ſt and 22d = higher 
on the 27th and 28th than ever I obſerved mine in 40 Years, viz. within two Decimals of 

1 Inches; tho? we are told, in a public News Paper from Carliſia that the Barometer in 
England never riſes above 35, i. e. 304, yet the Winter hitherto was pretty warm, and went 
on very favourably till January 1, 1767, which was the ſtormieſt Day I ever ſaw of Wind, 
Snow, and Hail. About Midnight that Night happened ſuch a Blaſt of Wind here for four 
or five Minutes, as the oldeſt Man in England never heard the like; had it laſted half an 
Hour the ſtrongeſt Buildings in England could not have withſtood it. The Storm of Wind 
continued all Friday, but not ſo high; nor was the firſt Blaſt fo terrible abroad, tho' from the 
News we find it went over all Europe, and a eu. Storm of Snow at the ſame Time, 
with much terrible Thunder, Lightning, and Hail all along the Coaſt, and a moſt ſevere Froſt 
withall, ſo as all Liquors (Spirits excepted) froze in Lodging - Rooms. The Severity of this 
Cold was ſuch, that the beſt Thermometers ſtood 3 Degrees below the Froſt of 1740, and 
2 below that of 1709; as was the Snow, which was here upon a Level at 30 Inches; in 
Northumberland ſaid to be four or five Yards ceep, and in ſome Places, where drifted, 14, 
Yards deep; in a Valley in the South read in the News there was a Drift 40 Fathom, or 80 
Yards deep. This Snow was much more general in Britain and all the Northern Countries, 
than that in February 1766. The high Wind the 2d Inſtant cauſed terrible Loſſes at Sea, 
and alſo of many Lives. Great was the Loſs of People ſtarved to Death by Land, and much 
Cattle and Sheep loſt in many Places. This Froſt and ſevere Seaſon continued to the 224 
Day, when the Snow was moſtly carried off in four or five Days, with a calm, (Wind ſou- 
therly) mild, ſoft Spring Seaſon to February 7. We had here a very great Flood, whereby 
the River roſe to within 12 or 14 Inches of the great Flood on April 11, 12, 17 59.——Many 
Larthquakes this Winter in ſeveral Places, 
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at bome and abroad, have kept Fournals of the Weather, 
Air, and it's Temperature, and their monthly and yearly & uan- 
tities of Rain; ſeveral Alfirafts of all which I have peruſed, 
and computed at monthly Mediums between. the higheſt and low- 
2 of Mercury, or Spirits in their Tubes, or Rain in it's Recei- 
ver; but theſe being fitter for Speculation and Amuſement than 
any uſeful Purpoſes yet. known, though, if colleled, compared, 
and improved, might afford ſome not contemptible Hints, there- 
fore fuch Journals ſhould be depofited in ſome public Muſeums: 
where the Curious might have Acceſs to them. 


It is needleſs to mention the Conftrilffions of the Tubes, all be- 
ing ſuppoſed to be perpendicular, nor their ſundry Diameters;, 
anly the Scale of the Barometer I uſed ſeveral Years, had it's: 
Decimals two Tenths. below the 28th Tach, therefore both it's 
monthly and yearly Totals run proportionably higher. We muſt 
not expect that the Height of the Mercury in all Barometers,, 
in. ſundry and different. Places, Stations, Situations,, Countries, 

2 | and. 
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and Climates, without the Tropic, ſpould be exactly alike at the 
ſame Time, except the Preſſure of the Air could be exactiy alike 
in all, unleſs it was invariable, both without and” between the | 
Tropics ; for the more it is compreſſed, or the highe# ir: Columm, 
the heavier it is. The higher the Column of Air is above 
the Surface of the Earth and Sea, the more thin, cBilated, 


Hung, and light ; therefore at the Foot of Snowden-Hill, 


{which is 1240 Yards high) the Mercury Pod ar 30h, u TY 


Top 26, fo the Mercury fell one Decimal every ren Yards: 


Mr. Derham ſays it fell one Tenth every 32 Fuer —_ 
lar. Though the Diftance between London "and" Patrik 5 


great, yet-in the former the greateſt Height of the Au wo 


30 Inches +; "it's Inveſt, 28%. Tn the latter it's great 
Height is 28 Inches +, almoſ our loweſt; ; it's loweſt i 26%; | 
near two Inches Rangt in both. But berween the Tropics the 
Weight of the Air ſcarce varies at all; which Dr. Halley im- 
putes to the Gentleneſs and Sameneſs of the Mind; but perhaps 
in other Places other Things may contribute to the Variation of 
the Weight of the Air, as aſcending Yapours, N. eather in ad- 
jacent Countries, Cold from the Fs Te _ the Rs 
_—_ Phaſes of the Moon, &c. 


Yet, after all theſe, we are left as ignorant of our own Sen- 
ſens as Foreigners; for we find no Proportions aſſigned between 
| our 
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our wet and dry Weather, nor of our Extremes between Heat 
and Cold in different Seaſons, nor between different Years; nor 
of the ſeveral Temperatures of the Air at ſundry Times of the 
Day, and at ſundry Heights or Diſtances from the Earth ; 
nor of the Strength and Powers of the Atmoſphere in ſuſtaining 
Loads or Weight; or whether our Air is healthier now or for- 
merly, &c. Theſe, and ſeveral uſeful Ti bings, were left to fur- 
tber Inquiries. | 


SOME 


SOME SHORT 


METEOROLOGICAL OBSERVATIONS. 


HE ſmall Difference of the Range of the Mercury in the Baro. 

| meter, or of the different Levity or Gravity of our Air between 
= one Year and another, conſidering our Diſtance from the Equi- 
noctial Line, is ſurprizing ; and alſo conſidering the ſeeming Inequality 
and Uncertainty of our Weather and Seaſons, it had been quite incre- 
dible, without a ſure Air-Gauge to be depended on. For by comparing 
ſeveral Journals of Barometers, carefully kept in different and diſtant 
Places, (eſpecially here and at Plymouth} the greateſt and longeſt Range 
of the latter kept, at a Medium, from 2 Decimals under 28 Inches for 
21 Years, It's greateſt two Years Range was in 1740 and 41, 13,792; 
and it's ſhorteſt two Years Range was in 1734 and 35, which was 12,124, 
viz. 1648 Oddy, ſcarce a ninth Part, The greateſt Cange of the Mercury 
here was in 40 and 41, which (from the Lowneſs of the Scale) made 
18,9531 and alſo becauſe the Mercury riſes and ſtations conſiderably 
higher here. The two Years of the laſt Range was in g1 and 55, 
12,3839, near one Third Difference, Both the laſt Years were Years of 


Scareity 


Taking a Series —— — 4 Barometer for 21 Years 
together, the Range is greateſt in D and January, vis. 24,273 3 
and the ſhorteſt Range in June and July, viz. 21,576, or 24 to 214. 
The Spring Months exceed the Harveſt, as 341 to 33. The fix Winter 
Months Barometer exceed the Summer fix Months, as 69 to 65. Fanu- 
ary had the greateſt Range of all the Months, and September the leaſt, be- 
ing near as 123 ta 106, 1742 had the longeſt yearly Range, wiz. 6979; 
and 1735 the ſhorteſt, viz. 6060, above 69.to 60. The whole of 21 
Yeary * the Plymouth Barometer, taken by the Medium as above, was 
135,749. The three langeſt Months here were January, Mey, and Oc- 
tober; they exceeded February, April, and November, the three ſhorteſt, 
as 421 to 39+; the 29 Years of the former three being 42,436; of the 
latter, 39,551. There is a conſiderable Difference between the R of 
theſe two Barometers in the ſame Year ; for in 1737 the Range of the 
R Mercury 
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Mercury at Plymouth was 300 more than in 36. Here the total Range 
of 36 was 100 more than in 37; if the Difference roſe not from the for- 
mer being computed Totals. from the Medium, the other real Totals by 
Addition. At Plymouth the Ranges of 37 and 38 were pretty near equal; 
but here 38. had near 300 leſs than 37. At Plymauth, 38 and 39 were 
F ty much alike ; but here the latter had near 500 more than the for- 
| mer. At Plymouth, 40 had 400 more than 39; here the Range of 40 was 
1100 more than 39. At Plymouth, 40 and 42 had each of them above 
500 more than 41; here 40 and 41 were equal, each of them had 250 
1 more than 42. At Plymouth, 42 had a larger Range than 47; here it 
it was the contrary. In both Places 43 was greater than 44, and had more 
| than 45. Here 45 was leſs than 46, but it was more at Plymouth ; yet 
| that had leſs than 47 or 48. Here 46 exceeded 47 and 48, and was next 
i} to 44: But in 23 Years of our Barometer here, 1755 was the leaſt, wherein 
the whole Year's Range was only 5669. 


0 If ſuch as oblige the Public with true monthly Totals would do it, not 
= by an arithmetical Mean, ſuch as I was forced to take, but oy the Sum of 

the Heights each Day, divided by the Number of Days, ſuch a Mean 
might convey to ſome a better Idea than the fotal Sum ; to which might 
be added the chief Quarters and Heights of the Winds; for upon Trial 
there will ſometimes be found a conſiderable Difference between com- 
puted and real Totals. E. g. the true Totals of the Barometer here, for 
February 47, were 730; the computed were 672. For June 48, the 
added Totals were 6733; the computed 726. For December 48, the one 
was 610; the other 480. But ſuch great Differences ſeldom happen, ex- 
cept when there chances to be a very high Glaſs, and none very low, & 
e contra; but they oftener come pretty near together. 


The true firſt 19 Years Totals of the Barometer here, were 164,551 
the computed were 160,901 ; both in the ſame Glaſs, not ſhifted or va- 
ried. Nor do theſe two Barometers agree in their higheſt and loweſt 
| Stations on the ſame Day for 13 Years; for in 312 Days of that Time 
8 they were the higheſt and loweſt on the ſame Day only 76 Times; and 
there was a Day between their Riſe and Fall 58 Times, and two Days be- 
tween them 24 Times; in all 158 Times, or near one Half. On the 
other Half of thoſe Days they differ widely from 3 to 20 Days, or more. 
At ſome Times on thoſe Days the Mercury was higheſt in one Place; and 
loweſt in the other. But the Wind differed ſtill more, and rarely agreed 
in one Point; ſometimes they were directly oppoſite, being South or Weſt 
in 
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m one Place; in the other, North or Eaſt. In comparing the ſecond 
Thermometers from November 1, 1734, to July 1, 37, in 64 Days their 
higheſt and loweſt happened only eight Times on the fame Day, and nine 
Times at a Day between, and five Times at two Days Diſtance ; on the 
other 42 Days they differed as widely; ſo that the great Agreement of 
Winds, Weather, and Glaſſes in this Iſland ſeldom holds good on a fair 
Trial. Glaſſes can but indicate the State of the Weather for a ſhort 
Time; and even then the Wind, and it's Height, and Temperature of 
the Air, muſt be taken into the Account, or the Barometer will be of little 
Uſe ; for a North-Weſt, North-Eaſt, or Eaſt Wind raiſes or keeps 
up the Mercury, even in rainy Weather; and a South, South-Weſt, or 
- South-Eaſt Wind lowers it in fair Weather: Intenſe Colds alſo give it a 
greater Range; hence January (generally the coldeſt Month in the Year) 
has the greateſt Range ; and Fuly (which is commonly the hotteſt Month) 
has often the leaſt Range. And tho', in very hot, calm, and clear Weather, 
the Mercury riſes in the Night, yet it falls in the Heat of the Day, tho' 
there be no Air at the Top, and ſo is a Kind of ſmall Compound of both 
Barometer and Thermometer. In ſmall narrow Tubes the mutual Fric- 
tion of the Glaſs and Mercury prevent the quick Aſcent and Deſcent of 
the latter, tho' the Mercury attracts it's own Particles more than the Glaſs, 
which makes it's Surface convex ; but ſtriking on the Side of the Glaſs, 
or Frame, deſtroys this Friction; otherwiſe the Middle of the Mercu 

may either riſe or fall more than it's Sides. The Mercury falls as well 
for high Winds, Hurricanes, and tempeſtuous Weather in the Place, or 
near it, as for Rain; and in an unſettled State of Weather the Mercury 
riſes and falls by Jirks, and is not to be depended upon; the ſame it does 
on the Heights and Shifts of Winds. Thus we ſee, tho' the Barometer 
is a very uſeful Inſtrument, yet it is not extenſively ſo, only for a few Days 
or Hours often, but not always. Nor does it indicate the State of the 
Air and Weather in all Places; for in the Seat of the variable Winds, 
viZ. in the Latitude of 45 and 10 Degrees on each Side, is the 
great Variation of the Height of the —_— for it's Riſe and Fall equally 
decreaſe towards the Poles and Equator ; fo that within the Tropics, and 


near the Polar Circles, it ſtands at near three Tenths of an Inch, at 15 
Degrees. North or South from the Line, it ranges one Inch; at 30 De- 
grees, two Inches; at 45 Degrees, three Inches; at 60 Degrees, two 
Inches; at 75 Degrees, one Inch; at 81 Degrees, not 1-4th of an Inch. 
Thus far in an ordinary Courſe of the Weather ; but, in great Agita- 
tions of the Air within the Tropics, there muſt be a much greater De- 
preſſion of the Mercury. 


R 2 From 
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From Gleanings of Thermometrical Tables, kept and collected from 
feveral Parts of this Iſland, upon the whole there appears a near Equality 
of the Temperature of the Air, which has a Mildneſs in it ſeldom inviting 
us to the Cool of the Grotto, to. Caverns, or trelliſed Windows in our 
Rooms in Summer, nor to Stoves, Bagnios, or Furrs in Winter, having 
rarely ſuch ſcorching Heats or freezing Colds as are common near the 
Line or Poles; for, during the 21 Years of the Plymouth Journal, their 
Thermometer ſhews a great Equality among the Years. 1733 being the 
warmeſt there, it's total Range, at a Medium, was 15,788; and 46 the 
coldeſt, it's Range 'was 19,239, near one Sixth Odds. But from the 
Southwick Journal, and Dr. Winteringham's Noſſologicum, 1726 ſeems to 
have been hotter than 33; for in the former, from April 1 to January 1, 
1727, the total Range of thoſe nine Months, at a Medium, was 11,889; 
but the Range of the ſame Tube in the open Air, unſhifted, during the 
fame nine Months, in 1738, was 13,107. The Heat of 26 was ſhort 
of 17 and 18, but eſpecially of 19; for Dr. Wintermgham ſays that the 
Heat of thoſe Years was very uncommon in this Climate, as was the Cold 
of 1698, taking the whole Year together, beyond that of 1740 fo that 
theſe Years ſeem to be the late Extremes of our Air, the Severity of 40 
being chiefly in the four firſt Months. 


Thermometrical Journals give not only a comparative Account of a Se- 
ries of Years in the ſame Place, but alſo the Temperature of the Air in 
different Places, Soils, Situations, Climates, and Countries; as at Ply« 
mouth, London, and Southwick. The total Range of the Thermometers 
from January 1, 1729, to January 1, 1736, the firſt was 117,423; the 
ſecond, 124,838; the third, 14 $,886; ſo that they are nearly as from 11, 
12, and 133 eſpecially as the laſt ſtood expoſed in the open Air, in a 
North Aſpect, ſhaded from the Sun and Rain; which is the only true Si- 
tuation all Thermometers ſhould be placed in. The firſt lies cloſe by the 
Sea Side; the laſt lies low, ſurrounded with thick Woods. On compa» = 
ring the Southwick and Lyndon Thermometers (the laſt lies on the Top of 
a Hill, ſeven computed Miles from the firſt) during the Time of their 
cotemporary Regiſtration, the Total of the former was 56,6323 ; of the 
latter, 55,226. Indeed the Air of the former may be cooler, from it's 
low Situation, clayey Soil, and much Wood, and the Tube expoſed to the 
open Air; and the latter hung in a Gallery facing the North, in the Houſe, 
in a clear, dry Air. Or if Plymouth, London, Edinburgh, and Southwick 
Tubes are compered for the four Years, Dr. Plummer kept his Journal at 
Edinburgh, viz. from June 1, 1731, to June 1, 1735, their Totals are, 


for 
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for the firſt, 66, 280 the ſecond, 729433 the third, 74, 3333 the fourth, 


85,537 : The firſt lies warmeſt, the laſt coldeſt. Or if we compare the 
Totals of Plymouth, Southwick, and this Place, from November 1, 1734, 
to July 1, 1737, the firſt was 46,546 ; the ſecond, 47,998; the third, 
42,162. In the laſt Year London was 17,919 ; this Place, 16,600 ; above 
1300 Odds. But was an exact Hiſtory of the ſeveral Temperatures of 
the Air in different Places to be expected, all Glaſſes ſhould have equal 
Balls, Tubes, Bores, and contain the ſame Liquor at equal Heights, and 
be all placed in the ſame proper Aſpect; for the Temperature of the Air 
is altered by a Thouſand little Accidents, eſpecially in Cities, Towns, 
and Places of Reſort. | | 


From our Senſe of Feeling and the Help of Thermometers, we perceive 
the Air grow warm, and it's Gravity leſs variable, as we come nearer the 
Line, and more changeable in it's Temperature as we recede from that, 
and approach the Poles; nay, it varies in the ſame Country at ſmall 
Diſtances z for we find the ſame Year, Seaſon, yea Day, coldet in one 
Place and warmer in another. The fame is true as to.Fruitfulneſs and 
Barrenneſs ; for the Harveſt of 1742 was good and plentiful in Zng/and, 
but was poor and bad in Scotland, which was obliged to be ſupplied 
with Corn from Poland. The Spring of 46 in England was unuſu- 
ally ſevere, wet, hard Froſt and deep Snows, which two laſt were terrible 
in the Highlands, but in the South of Scotland an uncommon dry, warm 
Seed-Time. The whole Summer and Harveſt of 56 was moſt wet, and 
often Rain in England, but good and moſt ſeaſonable in Scotland; a few 
Weeks in June and July excepted. At Plymouth, 1733, it was a 15th 
Part warmer than 30, and an 84th.colder in London. 1735 was a 17th 
Part colder at Plymouth than 29 ; but rather warmer in London, and ex- 
ceflive cold here. At Southivich, 29 was colder than 35. The Drought 
alſo of 1760, contrary to moſt ether Droughts, affected the Champai 
Country much more than the mountainous and mooriſh. Several like 
Inftances will occur to ſuch as will compare Journals from different Places 
and Countries; nay, even at the ſmall Diftances of half a Mile or a Mile, I 
have ſeen it froſty in one Place, and freſh and mild in another; clear and 
calm in one, cold and cloudy. in another; Rain, Snow, Hail, Sleet, Se. in 
one, fair, warm, Cc. in another. General Rains and Snows happen but 
ſeldom in the ſame Year, | 


The Difference of the Temperature of the Air, at different Seaſons of the 
Year, is much greater than between one Year and another, December and 


January 
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January being uſually the coldeſt Months, and July and Auguſt naturally 
the warmeſt; if it happens otherwiſe the Seaſons are irregularly conſtituted. 
In Plymouth 21 Years Journal, the Total for January is 40,226; for July, 
18,892. For the ſeven Years of London, January is 13, 842; for Auguſt, 
7377. For 13 Years at Southwick, January is 20, 286; for July, 14, 243. 
At Lyndon, for 15 Years, January is 31, ooa; Fuly, 15,0774. At Edin- 
burgh, four Tanuarys were 8937 ; four Julys, 5023. Two — here, 
5021; two Fulys, 2790. Some near, ſome below, and others above one 
Half, or double. —'The Spirits or Mercury in Tubes, in the warmeſt and 
coldeſt Months of the ſame Year, have W different Ranges; for in Ja- 
nuary 33, it was 1689; in July, 745. In January 40, the computed 
Range was 2371.. In June the ſame Year, (which was cold for the Sea- 
ſon) 1005. Hereby alſo we have the ſeveral Ranges, in the ſame Months 
of different Years, which ſhews a ſurprizing Difference; for in May 26, 
it was 1095; but in May 29, it was 1623; and at Southwick, near as 11 
to 16. But had we the Range for 1698 and 1719, the Difference would 
be much greater, as the former was the coldeſt, and the latter the warm- 
eſt we have had in this Age for the Difference between 1740 and 45, is 
inconſiderable upon the whole, viz. 7555 and 7670; or compare the hot- 


teſt Month in Plymouth and the coldeſt, viz. Auguſt 46, 651, and Janu- 


ary 40, 2351; as 6 to 23, near 4 to 1. 


Hence obſerve, that Barrenneſs of Land and Famine cannot be certainly 


from Spring Cold alone or Rain alone; for in 1728 was a great Scarcity, 
or ſmall Famine; the Range of the Spirits for the four Spring Months 
was 5818. In 29 was a moſt rich and plentiful Crop; Oats fell from a 
Gainea to 5s. per Quarter, and Wheat from 7 s. to 25. 6 d. per Buſhel; 
yet the Range of the four Spring Months was 6377. Therefore the 
Dearth of 28 was not from the Cold, but the 1 Rains; for from 
December 1, 27, to May 1728, fell near 20 Inches Rain; but the whole 
Year of 27 had only 204. 28 had 27 Inches Rain. 1729 had 24 Inches. 
From December 28 to May 1, 29, fell little above eight Inches; fo that 
the Seed was ſoaked, drowned, and rotten in the Earth in the Winter and 
Spring of 28.——Again, in 1740 we had ſcarce any Rain from December 
39 to May 40, but the ſevereſt Winter that had been in England ſome 
Ages before, ſo as Rocks of Ice were dug out of the Earth in Fuly after. 
From December to May fell not two Inches Rain. Therefore the Famine 
of 40 and 41 is eaſily accounted for; for, 1. The Seed and vegetive Prin- 
ciples were locked up and chilled in the Ground, which was a meer Rock 
of; Ice; fo that where there was any Moiſture, or where the Earth was 


very 
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very dry, there could be no Vegetation. 2. The Ground had ſpent it's 
preſent ſuperficial vegetive Principles in producing the luxuriant Crops of 
8 and 39, enough, with Management, to have ſerved the Nation four or 
Zea Years. 3. In the North, the deluging Rains in the laſt Month of 39 
had drowned the Earth with Water. 4. Which Rains had diſſolved and 
carried off the fertilizing Salts out of the Earth's Surface. 5. It killed, 
drowned, and carried off much Seed in the low Grounds where the great 
Rains had fallen; and in high Grounds it was ſtarved in the Spring till it 
was too late to come in Time; but, where there had been leſs Rain, the 
Crops of Corn were pretty good; and it was obſervable that the North 
Countries towards the Pole had a milder Winter than common. The 
exceſſive Rains of 55, with the cold hoar Froſts and Eaſt Wind in the 
Spring of 56, till near the End of June, occaſioned the great Famine of 
6 and 57: And whenever the Caſe happens to be as in theſe three In- 
ces, there is great Reaſon and Probability to expect a Famine, there- 
fore ſpecial Care ſhould be taken, at ſuch Seaſons, to manage the prece- 
ding Crops with CEconomy. . 


There can no true Eſtimate be made of the Temperature of the Air in 
general, of ſeveral Places, from Scrap Journals of one for a few Months, 
as we ſee from the Difference between May 1726, and May 1729. To 
take a juſt Account of the Temperature of -the Air, Obſervations ſhould. 
be made and regiſtered, Morning, Noon, and Evening daily, viz. at or 
before Sun-riſfing, which is the coldeſt Time in the 24 Hours; at One in 
the Afternoon, which is the warmeſt Time; and Nine or Ten at Night, 
from a Thermometer fixed in a proper Aſpect, once a Day being only a 
random Gueſs ; but to take it at ſundry Times on ſeveral Days, or Fore- 
noon and Afternoon, when the Difference is very ſmall, and that neither 
in the warmeſt nor coldeſt Time, is trifling and idle, fit only to divert 
gouty People. Therefore in the next Page, on the Left Hand Margin, 
are the Stations of Farenbeit's Mercurial Pocket Thermometer, taken 
three Times a Day from November 2, 1754, to July 1, 55; where obſerve 
that the fifth Line of each of the three Columns is only for the laſt ten Days 
of March; where we ſee that as One o Clock P. M. is warmeſt, fo one 
Hour before Sun- riſing is coldeſt. But this is more evident from the ele- 
ven Months Table, cloſe to the Right Hand of the other on the Margin, 
taken with another Thermometer which was exactly divided, but neither 
graduated nor regulated. This diſcovered the leaſt Alteration in the Tem- 
perature of the Air of any I have ſeen; it's Scale was divided into 120 
equal Parts, according to that of the Royal Society ; yet the Sum total - 
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all theſe Parts was only equal to 76 of Farenbeit's, and fo could only be 


uſeful in the Winter Sun. It begins with November 5 5, as the other did 
November 54. ; 


Taking the eleven Right Hand Months together, the Cold of the Morn- 
ing is to that of the Evening near as 22 to 21; and the Noon, as 22 to 16, 

from the oblique Diſtance of the Sun, and it's ſhort Preſence in our Sight. 
The Difference of the Winter Morning and Noon is not great; but leſs 
between Noon and Night. The Difference is more viſible, but remark- 
ably great in the laſt four Months. This explains the Table of Faren- 
heit's Thermometer on the Left Hand for eight Months. 


| Mom Noon. Night. Morn.| Noon. Night. A good Thermometer ma 
1107] 1314 1280 2540| 2550 2418\ſometimes anſwer an End, whic 
neither Barometer nor Hydro- 
ſeope can do; for by it, in cold 
Weather, we may at the 
Thinneſs or Thickneſs of the 
Clouds, what Load of Rain they 


1103| 1227 1125 2502] 2204 
972 1. 987 2418} 2140 
965 1178] 995/ 2304 1817 
407] 5280 467 2400] 1819 
x431| 1621| 1468 2310} 1606 
14900 1854] 1488 22460137 | carry when we obſerve the Sun, 
1684 20180 1692} 14 96| x401ffrom the leſſer or greater Diffe- 
a — — 70] 1211|rence between the Morning and 
9159'10905|t0502}| 1342} 904} 1338 Noon Thermometer; for the 
— — 1524 558 1370|thinner or thicker the Clouds 
| — gare, the warmer or colder the 
| 2240116437 21459 Air, {ceteris paribus} often the 
DREW ———thicker the Clouds the heavier 
their Load, and the lets Difference between Morning and Noon Air, al- 
ways taking into the Account the Wind and Seaſon of the Year. To find 
the different Temperature of the Air before Sun-rifing, in the Noon-Sbade, 
and in the bright Sun from November to March, in clear Sunſhine Days, I 
took the Thermometer uſed before in the following Right Hand Table, 
becauſe it's Mercury roſe and fell the quickeſt by the leaſt Alteration of 
the Air, of any I could meet with. Column 1. The Day and Month. 
Column 2. The Point of the Wind, it's Height, and Aſpect of the Sky. 
Column 3. The Height of the Mercury in the Tube before Sun-rifing. 
Column 4. It's Height in the Noon Shade, Col. 5. And in the bright 


Sun. 
Month. 


12 a une 20, a bright Noon; 
Nov. 12 N. W. 3. (hy. | the Sun raiſed Halley's 
| " {Thermometer, ſet on the 
Ground, to 100, which 
was the higheſt it roſe to 

uring the Summer of 
1756; Matloct Bath rai- 
ſed it to 64; and the Tube 
uſed in the preceding 
Right Hand Table it rai- 
ſed to 25, equal to 64 of 


Dec. 


ood at 54; in the Sun, 
at 76: Noon Shade, the 
ſame Day, was 64, 98. 
uly 4, in a moiſt, damp 
hade, it ſtood at 64; in 
dry Shade, at Five P.M. 
t ſtood at 68. Oc. 10, 
t Ten A. M. in the Shade, 
| lit ſtood at 64 in the Sun, 
t 82. Oc. zo, in the 
ight Noon Sun, 78; in 
e Shade, 49. Nov. 4, 

reel Noon Shade, 48; bright 
Sun, 80. Nov. 8, Shade, 42; Noon Sun, 60. Nov. 18 and 20, Noon 
Shade, 35; Sun, 60. Dec. 9, Noon Shade, 35; Sun, 60. Dec. 16, 
Shade, 40; Sun, 58. Dec. 24, Shade, 38; Sun, 56. 


-  23]W. 1. o. o. o.] 98 | 60. 30 
Mar. 178. E. 2.5.0. | 81 56 | 20 
200 W. N. 3. o. o.] 101 | 75 00 
240N. 4. o. o. o. 100 | 71 | 30 
250 W. 8. 3. o. o. 96 | 70 10 
Nia 2083 i1668 909 


1. By comparing the third and fourth Columns of the laſt Table, it ap- 
* in November a clear bright Sun warms 25 more than 
in the Shade; in December, 13 Degrees; in January, 38; in February, 
40; and in March, 40 Degrees.——2. The Sun's November Noon Heat 
is 27 Degrees warmer than in the Shade; in December, 35; in January 
and February, 40; in April, 50; in May, at Six o'Clock P. M. 40, &c.— 
Different Winds affect our Senſes more than Thermometers; for in a 
fig North Wind the warm _ raiſed it- 45 Degrees, and in a _ 
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Weſt Wind only 35, both in May : The ſame with a South Wind in No- 
vember and December. —4. It is affirmed that our hotteſt Sun never raiſes 
the Thermometer above 100 Degrees, and rarely ſo high; but it is not 
{laid where nor in what Poſition Thermometers were placed, which makes 
a very great Difference. In the Summer of 56, which was very wet, and 
not very hot, yet laid on the Ground, the One o Clock Sun of June 20 
raiſed the Mercury to 20; and ſome other Summers, as of 57 and 58, 
have raiſed Farenbeit's, laid on the Ground, to 106, or even 110. 
which 95 or 96 is reckoned the common Temperature of a young healthy 
Man's Body at Reſt; which Heat injures not his Skin, but the Sun's 
ſcorches and bliſters it; yea, has ſometimes fired and burnt whole Foreſts 
of Wood. The former rarely or never happens to the Skins of thoſe 
ſcorched in hot Fevers, whoſe Heat raiſed Farenbeit's to 110 Or 112... 
5. Upon ſeveral Trials on ſhifting Farenbeit's Thermometer from a wet, 
moiſt, and damp Shade, to a dry, gravelly, or ſandy one, it alſo roſe ſeveral 
Degrees; hence rainy wet Summers generally keep the Earth wet, moiſt, 
and cool. 6. There is ſomething more penetrating in Froſt than in 
Winds; for a ſmall Froſt immediately affects the Thermometer much 
more than the chilleſt high North or Eaſt Winds.—7. From a Journal 
of the London Thermometer, from November 1734 to Fuly 1737, the To- 
tals of the coldeſt Days taken together, was 1746 and of the warmeſt, 
1266. The coldeſt within Doors was January 24, 1737, when the Mer- 
cury fell to 65 and May 26, when it roſe to 20. But Fuly was colder, 
for the 27th, being it's warmeſt Day, it roſe only to 29, and August to 21. 
This Thermometer was kept in a Place out of both Extremes of Heat and 
Cold. In another Journal of Farenbeit's Thermometer, kept expoſed in a 
proper Aſpect in the ſame Place, from December 1, 1753, to Fuly 1, 55, 
the two coldeſt Days in theſe 19 Months were February 7, 54, and Fe- 
bruary 8, 55. Both Days the Thermometer was down at 15 an Eaſt 
Wind, hard Froft, and much Snow; yet we are informed it was 10 Degrees 
colder at Bath, where it was down at 5, tho' 3 Degrees more South. The 
warmeſt Days in 55 were May 12 and June 17; Wind Weſt and South- 
Weſt; Thermometer 65; ſo that 15 agd 65 were the two Extremes of 
Heat and Cold here. | __ 


The Difference is great between one Thermometer expoſed in a proper 
Aſpect, and one hung up in a Gallery, Paſſage, Room, or Stair-Caſe, tho 
only at a few Feet Diſtance (ſee Philo/. Tranſ. N. 484, p. 613); which 
ſhews the Weakneſs and Conceit of ſuch as ſay the Difference of thoſe Si- 
tuations in a Day is (mall; but ſuch as try both will find great Odds; tho? 

ſometimes 
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ſometimes it may appear little, yet at others it will be very wide; as ſome 
Days not above two or three, on others above 20 or 30. 


From the Peruſal of ſeveral Journals of Thermometers kept for the 
ſame Year in different Places, we may obſerve, that however our Senſes 
may deceive us, by apprehending ſome Years exceſſively hot or cold be- 
yond others, yet in Reality it is not fo, taking whole Years together; for 
from the Lyndon Thermometer, from 35 to 51, 1740 was the coldeſt, 
and 38 the hotteſt. The whole Year's Range of the former was about 
20, 9543 of the latter, 18,209 ; ſcarce a Seventh Odds. At Southwick 
1727 was the warmeſt of 14 Years, and 29 the coldeſt; yet the Difference 
was as 17,968 to 20,679 ; between a 7th and 8th Part Odds. At Ply- 
mouth, 33 was the warmeſt, and 40 the coldeſt; yet differed only between 
a 6th a a 7th Part; above which, upon the whole, one Year rarely dif- 
fered from another. But the great Difference is, when Heats and Colds / 
come unfeaſonably, as the former in Winter, and the latter in Summer; 
or continue long, eſpecially the Cold in the Summer Months, or when the 
Temperature of the Air changes not with the Seaſon, as is natural, but 
continues pretty much alike, as was the memorable Year of 1698, which 
was all cold; or in frequent ſudden Changes of Weather from one Ex- 
treme to another. The firſt two chiefly affect the Earth's Product; the 
laſt, Animal Bodies. Many think it a wet Year that has large Quantities 
of Rain in it, & e contra. there may fall very large Quantities at once, 
and feldom, and ſtill be a dry 2 Years are generally reputed dry 
or wet from the Spring or Summer Months, on which the Plenty or Scar- 
city of Graſs, Hay, and Corn chiefly d ; if theſe are a rainy Seaſon, 
it is juſtly deemed a wet Year; and if Rains in theſe Months are ſeldom and 
ſmall, it is accounted a dry one. eras roach nu ſeveral 
Things, as, 1. Why wet Years are generally cold, eſpecially on low, fonny, 
clayey, or ſtiff Grounds ; becauſe either they bear up the Water, or it can- 
not run off, which keeps the Air conſtantly damp, wet, and cold; hence, 
in ſach Situations and Seaſons, Intermittents, Dropſies, Cachexies, Pal- 
fies, and Jaundices are often common, from the Moiſture and Coolneſs of 
the Air leſſening Perſpiration, and increafing luggiſh, inactive Humours.— 
2. Why froſty Winters generally fucceed wet, deluging, rainy Autumns.— 
3. Why long, hard Froſts are generally followed by hot and droughty 
Summers. For all theſe contribute to keep near an Equilibrium between 
the Temperature, Dryneſs, and Moiſtneſs of the Air in the ſeyeral Seaſons. 
But there is a great Difference in the exceſſive Cold of ſome Climates, 
and the Heat of others; yet both 1 with Animal, yea with Hu- 

2 


man 
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man Life, which can bear the former in a much greater Degree than the 
latter. Boerhaave ſays no greater Degree of Cold can be produced than 
that from concentrated Spirit of Nitre, which ſinks the Mercury in Faren- 
heit's Thermometer to 40 below o; yet in the Philoſophical Tranſactions, 
Ne. 486, p. 259, Gmelin, Profeſſor of Chemiſtry at Petenſburgb, who 
was ſent by the Empreſs of Ruſſia to Siberia, and reſided there nine Years, 
viz. from 1733 to 42, made the following Experiments with a De Liſſe 
and Farenheit's Thermometers at Kerengiſti, Fanuary 5, 1735. 


De Liſle. Farenbeit. 
an bt ; 260= 
Tons, 6 A. M. 280= 120 below o. 
8 250 
December 11. 3 P. M. 254= t! go below o. | 
x 20. 4 P. M. 263 vort below o. Ge. 


Boerbaave ſays alſo that Man could not endure a Heat which raiſed 
the Mercury above 90 Degrees; yet we ſee that the Heat of a healthy 
Perſon's Body at Reſt is 96; and even in the Summer of 56, (which was 
not hot, tho warmer than 5 5) on ſome Days the Thermometer, when laid 
on the Ground, roſe to 100, and often to 98. Vet Gmelin informs us 
that, at Aftracan in Tartary, at 48 Degrees Latitude, and 384 Longitude, 
the Mercury riſes to 1034 in the Shade; and in the Bagnios in Ruffa 
People often bathe them from a half to a whole Hour, when the Mercury 
is at 108 or 110. So that the utmoſt Limits of Cold and Heat, conſiſt- 
ent with Human Life, is ſtill unknown ; therefore the Notion of the An- 
tients, concerning the Inhabitability of their Frigid and Torrid Zones is 
falſe and abſurd. Both Gmelin and Vol. IV. of the Amanitat. Academic. 
tell us that, from Augu/? 18 to June 23, all is Snow and Ice in Siberia. 
June 23, the Snow melts, and is quite gone. Juby 1, the Fields are all 
greeen; the gth- and 17th, Plants are at full Growth; and on the 25th 
they are at full Blow. Auguft 2, Fruits are ripe; on the 1oth the Plants 
ſhed their Seed; and on the 18th Snow * 98 Thus Spring, Summer, 
and Autumn, ſays Stilling fleet, are crowded into 56 Days. It would have 
given great Satisfaction had Gmelin given us the Range of the Barometer 
theſe 56 Days. Heat is limited within much narrower Bounds than Cold. 


This Fruitfulneſs in Siberia and other like Places, eſpecially in ſo ſhort 
a Time, is very remarkable, where all lies buried under Snow and Ice 
above ten Months. And perhaps the ſubſuperficial Earth may be a con- 


tinued Rock of Ice never thawed, yet the Ground is warmed and en- 
riched 
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riched by it's yearly. Load of Snow and Ice. The ſpeedy Growth, Ri- 
pening, Reaping, and Ingathering of their Fruits in ſo ſhort a Time, is 
wonderful; as is the Preſervation of the Roots and Seeds of their Vege- 
tables, lying ſo long under ſuch Depths of Snow, yet this keeps them dry 
and warm all the while. But ſtill this frozen Empire (extending between 
Ruſſia and Japan is not deſtitute of Neceſſaries for the Support of Life, 
but has it's Riches to command it's Pleaſures, having Gold and Silver 
Mines, hot Baths, true Natron, Sal Gem, &c. 


The Temperature of the Air varies much more according to the diffe- 
rent Months and ſeveral Seaſons of the ſame Years differing themſelves ; 
for in March 41 the Range of the Mercury was 1829; in June the ſame 

' Year, only 689.—2. Not only in different Months and Seaſons, but in the 
fame Day; as in March 54 my Thermometer roſe from 432 to 54; yet ſuch 
different Preſſures and Temperatures of the Atmoſphere are quite conſiſtent 
with Health and Buſineſs, except with the Aged, Weak, Valetudinary, or 
 Effeminate,—3. There is alſo a great Inequality in the Morning, Noon, and 
Evening Air, in the Months of December and June. I took the Totals of 
the Morning, Noon, and Night in the open Air by Farenbeit's Thermome- 
ter. The Morning Totals of December were 1108; Noon (in the Shade) 
12533 Noon (in the Sun) 1579; Night, 1224. June Morning Totals in 
the Wade were 1684; Noon, 2018; in the Noon Sun, 2700; Night, 1692; 
but-as we rarely have Noon Sun a whole Month together, eſpecially in 
December, I took the Medium between the higheſt and loweſt of each 
Month's Noon Sun, and multiplied that Medium by the Number of Days 
of each Month, and of it made the Totals. Thus we ſee how much 3 
Sun, tho' often over-clouded, warms our Atmoſphere both in the longeſt 
and ſhorteſt Days; and that the Morning, before Sun-rifing, is uſually the 
coldeſt Time of the Day. December 17 and 19, I took the Thermometer 
out of the Shade into a bright Sun, and the Mercury roſe to 52, June 2, 
at Six o'Clock in the Morning, the Thermometer in the Shade ſtood at 54; 
ſhifting it into the bright Sun, it roſe to 74; in the Noon to go. This 
gives the Odds between brighteſt Noon Sun and Shades in December, and 
the Shade and early and Noon Sun in June; 4 not in a hot Day. But as 
January is uſually reckoned a colder Month than December, on Trial it 
roved fo; for Fo Totals of the Morning Thermometer were 1061 ; 
oon, 1237; Night, 1084; little Difference between Night and Morn- 
ing; December, Morning, Noon, and Night, we had above.—4. It is not 
eaſy to take the Sun's true Heat, for May 22, 1755, at Six in the Morning, 
the Thermometer in the Shade ſtood at 56: at Noon, on a Wooden Win- 


dow 
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dow Sole facing the Sun, and warmed by it, it roſe to 104 ; ſet on warm, 
dry Garden Mould, to 109; hung upon a Bough of a Tree, full facing 
the Sun, 84; in the Shade, 68; hid in a large Angelica Stalk, 60. 
May 28, in the open Air, 62; in the above Angelica Stalk, 559. The 
Reaſon of theſe Differences was the Sun (tho' early) beating on the Win- 
dow Sole and Garden Mould, warmed the lower Side of the Ball, the Sun 
the upper, and the Juice that lodged in the Hollow of the Stalk cooled it. 
It is the ſame if the Tube was ſet againſt a Wooden, Brick, or other Wall 
facing the Sun, or hung againſt a Tree, or any other Body reflecting a 
Warmth againſt the Ball of the naked Tube; or if the Tube is fixed and 
ſet out in a Caſe, which reflects it's own Heat; or if it was hung up in 
the open Air on a Twig or woes remote from any warming or reflecting 
Bodies that reverberate either the Sun's or it's own Heat; Br if the Sun 
warms on one Side, the Wind, or Current of Air behind, cools the other; 
fo this Elevation of the Mercury is only a Compound of a Heater on one 
Side, and a Cooler on the other: A Thing not adverted to hitherto by 
ſuch as have given us the Sun's Heat by a Thermometer. We are told 
the greateſt Heats of South-Carolina are 98, 100, or 102, and their yearly 
Range 50 Inches: It is ſaid in Rutlanaſhire to riſe to 88, and to 98 at 
Peterborough in Northamptonſhire, An ingenious Gentleman well ob- 
' ſerves, that it is difficult and very uncertain to take the juſt Heat of the 
Sun here, unleſs the Tube was watched every Moment, for the Thermoter 
will riſe and fall 10 Degrees in five Minutes, according as the Sun ſhines, 
or is clouded, However, in June 58, he faw it riſe to 80, in Aupyft to 
87, in July 59, to 87 and 92, and in Auguſt to 89; but it's Higheſt of 
all was on fu 22, at Three in the Afternoon, when it reached 101; 
and it's Higheſt in the Shade was Augu/t 10, near Four o'Clock P. M. 

81, when the Heat of the Sun was taken four Feet above the Turf; 
for the Thermometer, ſet one or two Inches above the Ground, riſes 10 

or 15 Degrees higher than when raiſed four, five, or fix Feet: So that a 
Thermometer without a Frame, and the Number written on a Paper 
paſted on one Side of the Tube and Ball, is fitter than a Frame to be hung 

up in the open Air..—5. Totals of either Barometer or Thermometer 

ſeem to be moſt exact by the Method above. I took the Range of my 

Thermometer for 32 Months, both by the Mediums and by adding the 

true Numbers together, and I found the Difference to be about a zoth Part. 

I took the above quick-moving Thermometer divided into 120 Degrees, 

but all equal to 76 of Farenbeit's, and ſet it in the open Air December 26, 

| cloudy and Wind South, it ſtood at 72. Shifted on a Table in an upper 

Room, it ſtood at 60; laid upon the Window Sole under the Saſh, half 


out, 
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out, it ſtood at 58; the Saſh raiſed up a little as before, and the Tube ſet 
a Foot within on a Table, ſo as a Current of Air blew full upon it, it 
ſtood at 62; the Saſh let down, and the Tube laid as before, 60; ſhifted 
ſeven Feet from the Window, and four from a ſmall Fire in the Room, 
42 ; then laid in a Crevice under the Room Door, which opened into a 
Stair-Caſe, 60 ; on a Table on a Parlour Floor boarded, without Fire, 67; 
on a Stone Floor in a low adjoining Dining-Room, without Fire, 73 ; 
laid on a Table in that Dining-Room, 70. We ſee here the Difference 
between an upper and lower Room, a Stone and boarded Floor ; alſo be- 
tween the Middle of the Room and ſitting near the Crevice of a Door or 
Window, where the Impetus, or Current of Air, ruſhing into the Room 
in a ſtrong Stream, ſtrikes every Perſon that ſits next it, contracts the Skin 
and Pores, leſſens Perſpiration in that Part of the Body; hence Pains, 
Cramps, and Stiffneſs. 


I have infiſted longer on the extenſive Uſe of the Thermometer, in gi- 
ving the Temperature of our Air, becauſe fo little has been ſaid of it be- 
fore, tho' ſeveral have wrote on the Barometer.—2. Becauſe the Ther- 
mometer is more certain, and more extenſively uſeful, not only for this 
Purpoſe, but Chemiſtry, Cookery, Gardening, "og Malting, Brewing, 
Diſtilling, &c. and a pretty near and ſure Gauge for the Vegetation, Leat- 
ing, Flowering, and Seeding of Plants, Fruits, and Grains of either diffe- 
rent or the ſame Country and Climate, in different Seaſons, with ſeveral 
Differences. hat bo | 


Having briefly made ſome Obſervations on the Gravity or Levity, 
Moiſtneſs or Dryneſs, Heat or Cold of the Air, this naturally leads to con- 
ſider the ſundry Quantities of Rain that have fallen yearly, in ſeveral Series 
of Years, in ſundry Parts of this Iſland. Column 1. The Name of the 
Place. Column 2. The Number of Years wherein the Rain was mea- 
ſured. Column 3. The total Quantity that fell in thoſe Years. Column 4. 
The moſt that fell in any one Year. Column 5, The leaſt that fell in any 
one Year. Column 6. The computed Medium, Column 7. The true 


Medium. 
London Þ 7147 | NI To what others have ſaid on Rain 
*3.1.7:| may be briefly added, 1. That all 
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at ſmall Diſtances differ in their yearly Quantities of Rain.—4. Tho' ſome 
Droughts are general, yet they are more ſevere in ſome Places than others.— 
5. Rain may be neither too much nor too little, yet the Earth may be bar- 
ren from ſundry Cauſes ; but ſeveral Things there ate that may prevent or 
leſſen Scarcity, as to promote ſuch general laudable Methods as would en- 
courage a good Vent for Corn, ſince England has Land enough to produce 

more Grain than it can neceſſarily uſe with good Management. That 
Farmers ſow enough of Corn to ſell one Year with another. When Scar- 
city happens all unneceſſary Vents ſhonld be immediately ſtopped, that 
more Corn may be left for neceſſary Uſe; and a Stop put to the inclofing 
of Grounds, eſpecially the beſt Corn Lands, which muſt be ſucceeded in 
Time (if not prevented) by the great Heer of the Poor for Want of 
Bread, and thereby to hurt our Colonies, Manufactories, Armies, and Na- 
vies, which are chiefly ſupplied and ſupported by the Poor; and as moſt 
Lands are now ſurveyed, each Farmer, by his Leaſe, ſhould be obliged to 
ſow ſo many Acres of his Farm every Year. But, among neceſſary Vents 
for Corn, Diſtillery cannot properly be included; becauſe, tho it occaſions 
a great Conſumption in Time of Plenty, and conſequently a great Increaſe 
of Tillage, yet it's Produce tends ſo much to the debauching the Morals, 
and deſtroying the Life of the preſent, and Strength of the future, Genera- 
tion, that both Policy and Morality forbid it's Uſe. Several other Things on 
this Head will fall in hereafter. —6. The Quantity of Rain falling depends 
not ſo much on Rain, Showers, Miſling, Driſling, Sleet, Hail, Snow, &c. 
as on the Greatneſs, Frequency, and Continuance of the Rain on wetting 
Days; for the great Rains ſeldom fall above three Fourths of an Inch in one 
Fourth of an Hour, or two Inches and a Half in 12 Hours, or five Inches 
in three Days, or ſeven Inches 4 in a Month, and, in the Center and South 
of England, 27 Inches in one Year; yet, in 1731, Plymouth, it ſeems, had 
only 17+ Inches Rain, but had 130 wetting Days. 1734 had 37 Inches 
Rain, and only 167 wetting Days. 1739 had 365 Inches Rain, and 208 
wetting Days. 1741 had 20 Inches Rain, and 142 wetting Days, yet a 
great Drought. At ſome ſeldom Times, in ſome Places, more Rain falls 
in one Shower than in ſix Months; as, June 10, 1729, the News tells us 
of a Shower that fell in three Hours Space, in and about Shield, within 
the Compaſs of ſeven Miles, 12 Inches deep of Rain; and Fuly 1755, at 
Wadworth in Yorkſhire, fell a much greater Quantity in leſs Time. In 
1756 fell, ſeven Miles diſtant from that, a Shower near half the Depth of 
the firſt. In September 1741, and again in September 44, each Time fell, 
in 96 Hours, a continued Rain from ſeven to eight Inches deep. The laſt 
two Rains were general, eſpecially in the North of England.—7. Tho' 
| | Edinburgh 
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Edinburgh lies on the Sea-Coaſt, yet it ſeems to have both leſs Rain and 
fewer wetting NN. than Plymouth ; for in 1731 the former had only 56 
wetting Days, and the latter 159.—8. Few of the wetting Days happen- 
ed on the ſame Day, viz. only 132 out of 655, near 1 to 6. The wet- 
ting Days at Plymouth and here, compared for 19 Years together, the for- 
mer had 3161; the latter, 2507; upon 1743 of thoſe Days it wetted, 
more or lefs, in both thoſe Places; near Half of the former coincided 
with two Thirds of the latter in the ſame Day. Four Years of Plymouth 
and Chefterfield compared, the former had 6419, the latter 487 wetting 
Days; whereof 3 39 coincided, which was near Half of the firſt ; ſo that 
at a Medium, com. Aun. the wetting Days were 160; here they wete 
130; at Cheſterfield, 1223 at Edinburgh, 56, and many Fogs. Coventry 
and Cheſterfield, for 154 Years, their wetting Days are as 17 to 20, tho 
they are pretty near equal for cight-Years.—g, Hence ſee the great Dif- 
ference in the Frequency of Rains at a ſhort Diſtance, Coventry and Cbe- 
 ferfield being only 40 computed Miles aſunder, but and this 54 


aſunder ; yet, tho ſo near, Coventry had 1728 wetting Days, and Ghofyr- 


field 200, and only 920 of them coincided. Great and long Rains ara 


more extenſive, Showers more local. 1719 had only 59 wetting Days; 


it's Heat was great; but the Drought of 1924 was greater. It is not the 
Number of wetting Days only that conftitutes a rainy Year ; but the Ex- 
tent, Frequency, and Continuance of the Rain. But tho the Rains ſhould 
be equal, and neither more nor oftener in one Place than another, yet as 
ſome Soils and Situations require more Rain than others, the former, as 
ſandy, rocky, hilly, and mountainous Ground, would 29 and dried 
without more frequent and greater Supplies; ſo low, level, clayey Grounds 
would be drowned by the ſame Quantity of Rain which 2 requi- 
red. — 10. Since only few Rains are general, then the ſame: Year may be 
both rainy and droughty ; a rainy Winter, Spring, Summer, or Harveſt, 
or a droughty Spring, Summer, or Harveſt; for the ſecond or third moſtly 
conſtitute a dry Year, ſeldom the firſt and laſt; and tho' ſeveral of the 
ſhowery Days, in diſtant Places, coincided, yet many of the interjacent 
Places might be without Rain on thoſe Days; for in a calm Summer's 
Day we hin obſerve two or three Showers in different Places at once, 
= none in the intermediate, ſome Showers not being above a Quarter or 
Half a Mile broad, and others not above two or three Miles long. 


Several Diaries and Journals give an Account of wetting Days and 
yearly Quantities of Rain that fell in different Places; but none have gi- 
ven ſo much as a Gueſs, much 1 exact Aceount of the Continuance 

and 
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and Duration of thoſe monthly and yearly Rains, or what Proportion our 
rainy or wetting Weather. bears to our dry, tho" this may eaſily be done 
m the Day by any careful Obſerver, and in the Night, in Cities and large 
Towns, by having a good Underſtanding with two or three ſober Watch- 

men, who will obſerve by the Town-Clock when Rain begins and ends, 
and how long it continues, beſides other Ways of being informed of the 
Truth of this. The Kind of Wetting may be marked thus: For Miſling 
or Driſling (which is a miſling Rain with a briſk Wind) M.—or miſling, 

- fmall, or flow Rain, r. 7,—ordinary great, R. R.—very great, G. R.— 
Showers, or ſnowery, Hb. or /by.—if it thunder or lighten with it, Th. L,— 
Sleet, S$/.—Hail, H.—Snow; §n.— Of this I have for ſome Years made 
exact Obſervations for the Table below. Column 1. The Years and 
Month. Column 2. The Number of wetting Hours in that Month. 
Column 3. What Proportion the wet Hours bear to the dry. The laſt 
Column of every Year denotes the Quantity of Rain that fell monthly.— 
N. B. The Duration of Wet and the Proportion of Fair were not taken 
in the ſame Place with the meaſured Quantities, the former having much 
more yearly Rains than the latter, but yet give ſome Hint what Propor- 
tion the Duration bears to the Meaſure at one Degree Diſtance, and 
thews what has moſt Rain in one, may not be ſo in the other. This 
Table preſents us with a new Scene not | heretofore attempted, that I 
know of, vir. the Proportion of Time in England between dry and fair, 
or rainy and wet Weather, including Rain, Snow, Hail, Miſling, and 

Driſling, but excluſive of cloudy and haizy Weather; a Thing neither in- 
quired into by Foreigners, Natives, or Inhabitants, tho' very uſeful, and 
needful to be known. An Inquiry, not into what Loads of Weight in the 
Clouds our Atmoſphere is capable to ſuſtain, but what it has been obſer- 
ved to ſupport before it's Fall. Here to ſubjoin the ſmall Table beneath, 
where Column 1 is the Months for 10 Years. Column 2. The Quan- 
tity-of Wet that fell in each Month in Inches, Cc. Column 3. The Num- 
ber of Hours it fell in. 5 11 een eee 


VN. B. Thete Quantities of Rain 
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A TABLE of the Duration and Quantity of Rains, monthly and yearly, from January 1, 1755, to December, 1766; 


the farſt taken in 


the North of England, the ſecond in the Centre, 75 Miles diſtant. 


I ; Inches ji] 6. Inches 17577. inches 1758. Inches 170. nches 1760. nches 
- a6 of Rain.| ak of Rain N of Rain. 75 cox of Rain. l Rain. 
Janua 40 |2 in 371.021 76 j1 to 94 2.0100 88 |1 to LK 2.1441 23 fl to 324 8761 61 1 to 124] 1.863 
February | 18 i to 354] 835 48 [. 142.689 2741. 252] 594 674|1. 104 379 / 364{1. 194] 1.872 
March 42 fl. 174] 1.657 41 [i. 18 | 1.370] 473|1. 15+} 1.905 43 [l. 17% 1.8740 14 f. 53 9.455 
1 * | 67 f. 103/ 1.965 96 [l. 71 3.899 79 [f. 9 | 2. gol] 2 r. 360 3. 26014 511 9 
ay 58 [. 13 1.393 814]. 91 1.2580 52 [t. 141 4.371 8 lr. 93 2.739 417 185] 890 
June 3831. 193] 1.811 571. 124] 2.973] 56 [r. 20 375 34 [l. 215 1. 2.9700 48 15 | 2.470 
July 784]. 91 1.58 5 4834/1. 15 3.197 34401. 214 z. 20110 lt. 64 t. 927 821] 0.895 
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Col. 1. The Month. —Col. 2. The Number of wetting Hours in — es Diſtance from where the Duration of it was taken. Laſtiy. 


that Month.— Col. 19 Proportion betwixt dry and wetting Hours. 
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Col. 4. The exact tity of Rain, Snow, or Wet, that fell monthly 
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Totals the Proportions of Dry and Wet.——The whole 12 Years 
is near one wet to 125 dry. 


[Place this Table at p. 142. ] 
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Hence obſerve, 1. That meaſuring the colligible Quantities of Wet that 
fall here or abroad, or in different Places at home, we may know the 
exact Quantity that falls in each Place, com. Ann. 2. Different Quanti- 
ties that fall in different Years, 4. The ſeveral Quantities that fell in each 
Month in a Series, of Years. 4. Whether the Quantity that falls in the 
ſeveral Months, bears the like Proportion to the Time or Hours it falls in. 
5. We ſee in the general, that Rains in different Countries, or in ſeveral 
Places of the ſame Country, fall according to the different Temperature 
of the Air, or Seaſons they fall in, as the Air is warmer or colder. 6. The 
Quantities falling, which differ according to the Situations ; hence Places 
lying neargſt to the Seas, from which come the frequent and longeſt 
Winds, . eſpecially if near great high Mountains, which break, detain, or 
repell the loaded Clouds, have the moſt Rains, as Lancaſhire and ſome 
Part of Weſtmoreland, &c. 7. We ſee from a juſt Journal kept of the 


Rains for 10 Years, the Dry is to the Wet about 1 to 3 1-half. 8. We. 


ſee it is not poſſible to eſtimate the Quantity fallen from the Time it falls 
in; for in December, January, February, March, May, and November, 
theſe 10 Years fell 663 Inches in 24475 Hours; but in Mr. Zoe, 
Juby, Auguſt, September, and October fell 106 Inches in 2717 Hours; 

nay, in December, Fanuary, February, and March, 43. 198 Inches in 1502 

Hours. In July, Auguſt, September, and October, 2 76,213 Inches in 
1924 Hours; ſo that our coldeſt Months, tho commonly called the wet 


Seaſon, have the leaſt Rains, and the warmeſt the moſt; as Auguſt, almoſt 
double. the Rain, yea, almoſt three Times that of December, January, Fe- 
Bruary, and November, that the Air, being more elaſtic and cold, lpporth | 


a greater Weight; but the Cold, being greater, prevents ſo much Exha- 
lation of Vapours, the Air, being more powerful, at the ſame Time car- 
ries. the Clouds more eaſily and further, and lets their Burden fall in 
ſmaller Drops, like thick Dew. | 


As there is a great Difference in the Quantities of Rain falling in the 
ſeveral Months af the Year, in a Courſe of Years, ſo all Places have not 
their greateſt Rains in the ſame Months; for, at Townley; December, Ja- 
nuary, February. March, April, and May were their drieſt Months, where- 
in fell 2764 Inches; June, Ju, Auguſt, September, October, and No- 
vember, their wetteſt, wherein fell 3 55, 40. -In Upminſter, in 12 Years, 
fell, in Novemder, January, February, March, April, and May, 489, 83. 
In 11 Years, Juby, Auguſt, September, Ofober, December, and January, 


fell 65,719 Inches. —At Plymouth, in January, April, May, Tune, Ful. . 


and Auguſt, fell 144,802, In February, March, September, October, No- 
* 2 | vember, 1 
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vember, and December, fell 1 36,807 Inches. —At Southwick, in Northamp= 
ronſbire, in 16 Years, fell, in November, January, February, March, April, 
and May, near 139 Inches. In June, July, Auguft, September, October, 
and December, fell 137 Inches. — In Kent, in five Years, fell, in January, 
February, March, April, June, July, and September, their ſeven drieft 
Months, 58,006 Inches. In May, Auguſt, October, November, and De- 
cember, their five wetteſt Months, fell 56, 290 Inches.—In Londbn, in 
ſeven Years, fell in their three drieſt Months, Fanuary, February, and 
April, 24,790. In May, June, and December, their three wetteſt Months 
fell 44,530 Inches.—In ſeven Years, at Darlington, in their five drieſt 
Months, December, January, February, March, and June, fell 36,62 
Inches; in their five wetteſt, Tuſy, Auguff, September, October, and No- 
vember, fell 68, 22 Inches. Ae 


Had we Mr. William Merle's Obſervations of the Weather at ford, 
from 1337 to 1343, (ſeven Years) we ſhould find the Quantities of Rain 
much greater then than now, as there was much more Wood, and many 
great Moraſſes and Bogs undrained then. 1. We have our greateſt Rains 
after the Solſtices, eſpecially of the Summer, not after the Winter; the 
former were 106,69 ; the latter 547, which fell in 854 Hours; the former 
in 477 Hours; hence they are miſtaken who think our greateſt Rains are 
about the Equinoxes. 2. Since a Quantity of Rain falling in an Iſland, 
Country, or Continent, at a greater Diſtance from the Ocean or great Monn- 
tains, is ſo much longer in falling in a cold than in a warmer Atmoſphere, 
then, as it comes nearer the Equator, the more Rain falls in the ſame given 
Time; the further we recede from that, and the colder the Atmoſphere, 
and the leſs falls in that Time, till we reach the frozen Poles, whoſe Froſt 
hinders Rain. 3 Hence the Temperature of the Air, or Contiguity to, 

rom the Sea or lofty Mountains, vary much och the 

Quantity and Duration of Rains. Thus Trac, Spain, Portugal, and France 
may have more Rain fall in ſnorter Time than we; ſo that meaſuring their 
Rains gives us a very imperfect Idea of the Proportion between their dry 
and wet Weather 4. Hence we ſee why ſome Countries have their 
ſtated rainy Seaſons, either from exceſſive Heat or Cold, or from different 
Winds; and why others may be either flooded or drowned in a little 
Time, eſpecially if Winds contribute to drive in the Sea or Land Floods. 
5. Sudden rapid Thunder Showers, Spouts, or Cataracts, may add greatly 
to the Quantity of Rain, but little to it's Duration, as we. ſhall ſee after. 
6. If fix Years and three Months have 4061 wetting Hours, wherein fell 
near 133 Inches of Water, taking all Sorts and Seaſons of Rains together, 
| then, 
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then, one Time with another, fell, in 314 Hours, an Inch of Rain. 7. If 
15 Months, wz. from Auguft 1, 1757, to November 1, 1758, (wherein 
both Quantity and Duration of Rain were taken in the ſame Place) con- 
tained 10,968 Hours, of which 604 were wetting, wherein fell 334 Inches 
of Rain; — was the Dry to the Wet near as 184 tor. 8. If 604 wet- 


ting Hours give 33+ Inches of Rain, then an Inch of Rain fell in about 


18 Hours there, one Time with another; but in the other Places one 
Inch only fell in 31 Hours; ſo different is the ſeveral Durations and Quanti- 
ties of Rain in ſundry Places diſtant little above a Degree North and South. 
9. If upon a good Trial, for a continued Series of Years, the Places ſitu- 
ated near high Mountains, Weſtern Coaſts, and extenſive Moors have an 
Hour wet in 134, then ſhould we know the Proportions of dry and wet 
Weather in both. 10. If, at ane Time with another, an Inch of Rain falls 
in 18 Hours in one Place, and in 30 in another, then the Rain in the former 
Place will be oftener, or generally much greater or thicker Drops, as fo 
much more falls; hence it comes ſeldomer, or is ſooner ver. 11. Hence 
we ſee that with us the colder the Climate or Seaſons are, from the End 


of September to May, the Rain falls more gently or ſmaller, and in the 


warmer an Inch in one Hour, or two and a Half in 12 or 13 Hours is 
rare. 12. Since nine of the wetteſt Months brought near 484 Inches of 
Rain, and nine of the drieſt only one, then are the wetteſt Months to the 
drieſt near 484 to 1, or g7 to 2; and the drieſt to the wetteſt as 8 to 6 
Inches. 13. On January 27, 1746, fell in ane Night 12 Inches deep 
Snow; and on November 30, 1737, fell in one Day and Night, on the 
wild high Moors, 24 Inches; alſo on December 20, 1743, in 36 Hours, 
fell Snow 12 Inches deep, which, in 36 Hours more, all went off in a 
great Flood. This gives us ſome Idea of the Quantity of Water in that 
Snow, which cauſed ſo great a Flood. But to apprehend this more clearly, 
let us look back to January 5, 1731, wherein fell a Foot deep of Snow 
after it had laid all Night a cubic Foot of it, carefully taken up and melt- 
ed, left five Pints of Water; in a Square thefore of 1700 Yards, there 
would be above 257,043 Hogſheads of Water, ſufficient to raiſe a Flood 
without any Rain, eſpecially as it went off ſo. quickly, February 1, 1731, 
a Foot of new-fallen Snow left 43 Pints of Water; whereas the other, 
by lying all Night, left five Pints, or a Tenth more. A Foot of Water 
contains 49 Pints ; then that firſt Snow, by lying, was equal to a Tenth. 
of Water. 14. Hence obſerve what an incredible Weight of Water our 
Atmoſphere is capable of ſuſtaining, for each Hogſhead of Water is equal 
to 5041b. Weight; 270,937, multiplied by 504, produces 1 36,552,2481b. 
But if Snow has laid any Time, 24 Inches of it will double that Weight, 
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diz. 273,104,496 lb. An amazing Weight for ſo ſmall a Column of the 
Air to ſupport. But if, inſtead of 12 Inches of Snow, we ſuppoſe 12 
Inches deep of Rain, like what fell at Sheffield, June 20, 1729, then the 
Quantity of Water got from the like Depth of Snow muſt be multiplied 
by 10, as Water is 10 Times heavier than Snow; but the former men- 
tioned Shower, that fell at Hayfield and Wadworth, were far heavier. 
Theſe truly ſeem great Weights ſupported by the Air; yet they are really 
ſmall, if compared with ſome in hot Climates, that we ſaw in the' public 
News, which fell at Chander-Nager on the Ganges, near the latter End of 
the third Decade of this Century. On October 11 was a Shock of an 
Earthquake, with the greateſt Hurricane and ſhocking Rain, wherein were 
loſt eight Eng/iſh Ships, loaded and bound home. In 1 Night 20, ooo 
Boats were caſt away, and only one ſaved, by being moored to the Top of 
a Tree in a ſmall Creek. The Water roſe to ſuch a prodigious Height, 
that in the Woods on the River Banks it roſe to the very Tops of the 
Trees. Several Veſſels of 60 Tons were driven two Leagues on the Land, 
over the Tops of the talleſt Trees ; ſome alſo of 600 Tons were driven on 
Shore into Villages 200 Toiſes from the Ganges. The Day after all the 
Country, for 60 Leagues from the Shore, was covered with dead Bodies, 
computed to be about 200,000, and ſeveral Villages were entirely laid 
under Water. A prodigious Number of Animals of all Sorts, as Oxen, 
Horſes, Tygers, Fowls, and amphibious Creatures, covered the Ground 
with their dead Bodies, What a prodigious Load of Water muſt that 


Atmoſphere carry ! | 


Fogs and Miſts in the ſundry Phaſes of the Moon, with ſeveral Winds, 
have been thought to portend different Sorts of Weather (tho' I think 
with great Injuſtice, conſidering the vaſt Diſtance of the Moon from us) ; 
as that in the firſt Quarter they preſaged fair Weather ; in the laſt Quar- 
ter, rainy. But to find if there was any Truth in this, I took the Ages 
of the Moon and Fogs from a 21 Years Journal of the Weather, and ob- 
ſerved that in the firſt Quarter of thoſe Moons, with a Fog, the Wind 
ſhiftihg from North or Eaſt to South, the Weather was always bad, even 
tho' the Mercury ſtood high in the Barometer. 2. Fogs in the firſt Quar- 
ter, rather than in any of the other three, are 15 Days Rain to 15 Days fair. 
3- A South-Eaſt Fog in the firſt Quarter is moſtly rainy, tho' the Mer- 
cury ſtand high. A Fog with a South Wind in this Quarter, is com- 
monly a Sign of Rain, however the Mercury ſtands. 4. A Weſt or 
South-Weſt Fog often portends good Weather, or that it will ſoon be fo. 
5. The Wind ſhifting from North, North-Eaſt, or Eaſt to Weſt, in a Fog, 

preſages 
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preſages good Weather, tho' it has been ſome Time bad. 6. A Fog with 
a North Wind on a falling Mercury, is bad; but good with a riſing Mer- 
cury.. 7. A South-Eaſt Wind with a Fog and a falling Glaſs, is bad; 
and ſo is a South Wind Fog and a falling Glaſs. In the ſecond Quarter of 
the Moon all Fogs with a South Wind, whether the Glaſs be high or low, 
are attended by rainy or ſhowery Weather till the Wind ſhifts; if it turn 
South from any of the other Points, rainy Weather follows. It is the ſame 
in the third Quarter, wherein I find 22 foggy fair Days to the ſeven rainy. 
In 46 Fogs in the fourth Quarter, 31 were fair, and 15 rainy. 1. Fogs 
with a North Wind in the ſecond Quarter, with a Glaſs ſtationed above 
changeable, are moſtly followed by dry Weather. 2. The Wind ſhifting 
from Eaſt to Weſt, or from Weſt to Eaſt, by North, and the Glaſs below 
changeable, a Fog preſages bad Weather. 3. A Fog with a low Glaſs 
and Weſt Wind, ſignifies bad Weather. 4. A Fog with a very low Glaſs, ' 
and Wind ſhifting from Eaſt to Weſt, by South, produces dry Weather. 
. A Fog with a South-Eaſt Wind (except the Mercury ſtations near 30) 
rings bad Weather. 6. A Fog with a Glaſs near 30, and a North Wind 
ſhifting by South to Weſt, has Variety of Weather. 7. A Fog with 
a North Wind ſhifting Weſt with a low Glaſs, is ſtill good Weather. 
8. A Fog with a Glaſs above changeable, and Wind. ſhifting daily from 
Welt to Eaſt, by South, and at Night reſuming it's former. Station, is 
rainy. 9. Fog with a Glaſs near 30, with the Wind ſhifting from Weſt 
o Eaſt, by South, is attended with fair Weather. 10. Fog with an Eaſt 
Wind and a high Glaſs, promiſes fair Weather; but a low Glaſs the con- 
trary. 11. Fog with a South Wind and low Glaſs, is bad; but good 
with a high Glaſs. 12. Fog with a very high Glaſs, and the Wind ſhift- 
ing from North to South, by Welt, tho' attended with ſome Rain, is good 
Weather after. 13. Fog with a Glaſs above changeable, and till riſing, 
tho' the Wind fhift from Weſt to South, yet good Weather ſtill. 14. Fog 
with the Wind ſhifting from South to Nort , by Weſt, and a high Glaſs, 
is a good Sign. 15. Fog with a Wind ſhifting from Eaſt to South, and a 
high Glaſs, promiſes well. 16. Fog with a varying Wind and falling 
Glaſs is not bad, if the Wind fixes North. 17. Fog with a riſing Glaſs, 
a Wind ſhifting from North-Weſt to Eaſt, North, or South, is good; but 
a Fog with a North-Eaſt Wind and falling Glaſs, is bad; but good with 
a riſing Glaſs. 18. A South or South-Eaſt Wind, ſhifting South-Weſt 
or Welt, is bad. But let not a low Smoke about Towns or Villages be. 
miſtaken for a Fog or Miſt; therefore theſe Obſervations are beſt made in 
a. clear Country Air on a pretty high Ground. Bl 
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The greateſt Fogs in theſe 21 Years were in the Moon's firſt Quarter, 
18 in good Weather, and 18 followed by bad; in the ſecond Quarter, 21 
good, and 18 bad; in the third Quarter, 25 good, and 8 bad; in the 
fourth Quarter, 29 good, and 14 bad: So that the Moon ſeems to have 
little Influence to affect our Weather; and if the Moon has not, Comets 
can have far leſs, they * at too great a Diſtance from us to occaſion 
any ſenſible Alteration on the Earth, ſeldom coming within ten Millions 
of Miles of us. That tremendous one of 1680 approached the neareſt of 
any of the known Comets, which are about 40 in Number; that, in it's 


Deſcent to the Sun, might approach about as near as the Moon, if it was 


in the neareſt Part of the Orbit when it paſſed. Nor can Eclipſes affect 
us, they being too remote; nor Huroræ Boreales, which are often ſeen in 
all Weathers; but brighteſt and ofteneſt in good Weather, 


If Thunder and Lightning happen in the Moon's firſt Quarter, with a 
briſk South Wind and falling Glaſs, it is followed by bad Weather, 2. If 
the Glaſs is above changeable, with a North Wind ſhifting to South-Eaſt, _ 
it preſages long good Weather. 3. If the Glaſs is low, and the Wind 
South or South-Eaſt, tho' it rain at preſent good Weather ſoon follows. 

Thunder, with a Weſt or South Wind, and a pretty high Glaſs, pre- 
* Rain or Showers for ſome Time. 5. A Glaſs at changeable, and a 
South Wind, it is ſhowery and rainy; but if the Glaſs riſes it will be fair. 
6. Thunder with a Glaſs at changeable, and ſtill falling, -and the Wind 
ſhifting South, denotes a wet Time.—lIn the Moon's fecond Quarter, 
Thunder on a low Glaſs, and Wind ſhifting from North to Eaſt, is a 0 
Sign. 2. Thunder and a high Glaſs, and Wind ſhifting from South-Eaſt 
to North, by Eaſt, forebodes fair Weather. 3. If, with Thunder, the 
Wind veers from North to South-Weſt, with a high Glaſs, it tokens well. 
4. Thunder, with a Glaſs at or below changeable, and a South Wind, 
threatens Moiſture, Showers, or Rain; but if the Glaſs is at, or quiekly 
riſes above, changeable, it is a good Sign. 5. Thunder coming on a low 

Wind ifts preſently after, and the Glaſs 
ries, it is 3 tho' ſome Showers may fall. 6. Whilſt it thunders, 
if the Wind ſhifts from Weſt to South, with a falling Glaſs, it is bad; but 
the contrary if it ſhifts from South to Weſt or Eaſt, with a riſing Glaſs. 
7. If it thunder, and the Wind ſhifts from North to South-Eaſt, with a 
falling Glaſs, it is bad; or if it thunder on a very low Glaſs and North 
Wind; but it is good in a riſing Glaſs. — Thunder in the firſt Quarter of 


the Moon was 9 Times good, and 8 bad; in the ſecond Quarter, 17 Times 


good, 
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good, and 8 bad; in the third Quarter, 18 Times good, and 11 bad; in 
the fourth Quarter, 25 Times good, and 6 bad. 


From this Table obſerve, 1. That the 
fame Year may be both rainy and droughty, 
or a rainy Winter, Spring, or Harveſt, and 
the ceſt of the Year dry, as ſeveral of thoſe 
Were, and the Year 1760 was a dry Spring, . 


an exceeding FN to Septem- 
A ; 


ber 16, when hi inds and ſhocking 
deluging Rains to Fanuary I, 1761, 2. I8 
not always true that we ſhould eſtimate 
9 | Year wet or dry from the four Summer 
1512 Months, on which the Plenty or Scarcity 
Jof Corn and Herbage depends; fo that if there 
is}are large and frequent Rains at that Seaſon, ft 
| — is called a wet Year, and if ſeldom and ſmall, a 
22\dry Year; for tho 175 had a Fourth more Rain 
?5|than 56, yet the Spring Months Rain of tha 
"latter was much longer than of the former; for 
17 April, May, and June of 1756 had 235 Hours 
Rain, and 535 had only 634. The three Hard- 
5 
58 


orn Seed Months of 1755 had alſo terrible long 
Rains, viz. September, October, and November 
i had 38 5 Hours Wet, and the ſame three Months 
62 of 56 had only 77 Hours. The Seed-ſowing 
71Time being wholly rainy, hindered much Sow- 
3oling, chilled, rotted, and killed much that was 
own; and the Earth being full of Water, and 
little Froſt to conſume it, or Drought in Sum- 
96[tner to evaporate it, the Seed that periſhed not 
| if not ſown on dry and ſandy Ground) run up 
& | 22jinto Straw, like wild Oats or other Grain. 
+ 9! .F Kkence a threefold Cauſe of Dearth; to which 
ö 75 F þ ;ojadd the Want of Froſt in 55, which had only 
80 227 Nights ſmall Froſt ; hence ſown Hard-Corn 
was loſt ſeveral — — Likewiſe in the latter End of Harveſt. 17 39, from 
September to the iddle of December, the Earth was ſoaked and drowned- 
in Water; then came the great hard Froſt.— In September 1741, to No- 
vember, were great Rains, whereby much Corn was loſt in 1— North of 


England 


r 
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England and high mooriſth Grounds ; and the cut Corn could not be got 
dried, but both cut and uncut ſprouted, and grew as it ſtood, which I ſaw 
and obſerved on November 10, when travelling in that Country. 3. It 
may be a wet leaking Year, with much Miſling and ſmall Rain, and yet, 
if warm, a very plentiful Year ; and if the moderate Heat is attended with 
briſk ſhifting Winds, a very healthy Year, as we found here; for often a long 
ſaltry ſoutherly Conſtitution brings putrid, malignant, or ſlow nervous Fe- 
vers; and a long miſling, foggy, cloudy Time brings Intermittents, Re- 
mittents, Hemitritians, Palſies, Jaundices, and Dropſies. A long, cold, 
dry North, North-Eaſt, or Eaſt Wind produces Inflammations, inflam- 
matory Fevers, hot Scurvies, Agues, and Hzmoptoes. 4. Of the 57 Years 
in the Table of Scarcity, Dearth, or Famine, 34 were from Rains in the 
ſame, or ſome preceding Year or Years. Of 75 Years Drought, only five 
of them cauſed a Dearth of Grain; ſo that Rains bring a Famine near 
ſeven Times for a Drought once. 5. Dearth and Scarcity come from 
ſeyeral Things beſides Rain or Drought; as from War, Want of Agricul- 
ture, incloſing too much, turning Corn Land into Grazing, Idleneſs, 
floody or froſty Seed-Times or Springs, ſevere Colds of the Seaſons, pro- 
fuſe Leman of Corn, and l Scarcity at home; or from the 
Rich hoarding up Grain and ſtarving the Poor; or from the Earth's Bar- 
renneſs from over- bearing itſelf; or from great Rains and Floods having 
waſhed the vegetative Principles out of the Ground's Surface; or from 
waſhing out or periſhing of Seed; or from blaſting Mildews, Locuſts, 
ſhaking Winds, Storms or Tempeſts, an Enemy invading and over-run- 
ning a Country. 6. Dearths or Famine rarely prevail here above four 
Vears ſucceſſively, and that only once in this Table. Thrice it continued 
three Vears each Time, and all the reſt only one or two Vears together. 


Tho' there are 57 Years Famine, yet they happened at 34 different Times; 
and tho' there were 75 rainy Years, they happened at 47 ſeveral Times. 


7. There has been more Rain in the 60 Years of this Century, than in. 
the 17th Century, which had only fix rainy Years before 60; and the laſt 
60 has had 20 rainy Years. ' The Beginning of the laſt Century had more 
dry Years; the longeſt Drought was from 1651 to 59 (the Winters of 56 
and 57 excepted); we have ſeldom had fo long a dry Time together. 
8. Thirteen of the dear Years fell in the 15th,Century; 24 in the 16th; 
ſeven or eight in the 17th; and 10 in the 18th before 61. Ex 
Tho! ſevere and long Froſts are often preceded by Es wel or rainy 


Seaſons, yet they are not always; for ſometimes we luſtering Sea- 
| fons. 
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ſons ſucceeded by Drought and Heat, as 1557, 58, 60, 69, 78, 86, Sc. 


and perhaps may be the Caſe of the Summer 61, after four ſuch ſevere 
rainy, ſtormy Winter Months. Some rare Times an extraordinary Hurri- 
cane ſupplied the Place of both, as that of Ochober 26, 1703, and that of 
March 15, 7 57, both followed by lovely Springs and rich Seed-Times, 
after a hard froſty Winter of 57, from November to Candlemas. By theſe. 
three Ways (moſtly the firſt, - ſeldom the ſecond, and rarely the third) a 
Period for a Time is put to rainy, wet, moiſt Conſtitutions. The firſt 
moſtly terminates ſuch unhealthy Times, and is oſteneſt followed by 
Drought-or Heat; tho theſe may not always wholly prevent the Return 
of rainy Seaſons, yet they ſeldom continue long till one of the above three 
puts a Stop to them, and brings Drought and Heat. | 230] > #18 


An exceſſive rainy Harveſt, eſpecially September, October, and Nobem- 
ber, often preſages a froſty Winter or Spring, if not prevented by one of 
the other two Ways; and if the Froſts laſt long there will happen ſome 
Interval between their coming and the Rain ceaſing; for if the Froſt 
comes cloſe upon the Heels of the other, it will quickly be gone. 2. The 
longer and more exceſſive the rainy Seaſon has been, the longer and ſharper 
the Froſt, coming after a due Interval, may _ if it terminates the wet 
Time; ſhould the Froſt prove ſhort and mild, it threatens but an indiffe- 
rent Seaſon, till either it — — — the other two Ways enſues, to 
congeal, ſhut up, diflipate, or the Vapours. 3. Sometimes before 
a Dearth; wo lang Froſt followed by a great Drought, the Earth brings 
forth luxuriant Crops of Corn, Fruits, and Herbage. The more ſucce(- 
five Years the Earth is loaded with ſuch rich Products, the greater Room 
to wa a Scarcity, till the Earth recover it's Fertility by a ſeaſonable 
hard Froſt and lying Snow to reſtercorate the Ground, and keep it and the 
Seed warm. the Exhalation and Loſs of it's aſcending rich vege- 

ing Principles, which had been diſperſed and ſuſpended in the At- 
— ere, united with Moiſture in the Air, and brought down in the 
Snow; where, and in the Earth's Surface, they were locked up till the 
Spring, beſides the Salts daily 9— Poa the Earth's Surface. Froſt 
without Snow-is.not ſufficient; for the Nitre in the Snow joined to that 
in the Air, and the Salts riſing out of the Earth. with an after genial 
Warmth, and moderate ſeaſonable Rains, all conſpired to make the Earth 
fruitful. If Froſt is quickly ſucceeded by a long, ſeverely cold, and dry 
parching Seaſon, or if the Snow and Froſt are carried off ſpeedily and im- 
petuouſſy by Floods and Inundations, 8 is impending. 
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In revolving over and comparing ſeveral Journals of the Baromotor and 
Thermometer, Wind and Weather, taken by ſundry ingenious Gentle- 
men in different Parts of this Ifland, I was not a little ſurpcized to find ſs 
üttle Agreement among them, after Mr. Derbum and Mr. — 2 
they ſeldom agreed one Day in all Reſpects, whereof there are ſuſhicior 
Inſtances above; for at ſome Diſtances the Winds often differ not only in 
Height, but in the Points whence they come ; perhaps being often taken 
at different Times of the Day, or ſometimes from Vanes. Barome- 
ters and Thermometers differ in their Heights on the fame Day ; per- 
haps they may differ in their Balls, Bores, contained Liquors, or in dif- 
ferent Situations, Scales fixed an,  Afpet, Shape of their Tubes, Gr. 
In one Place a clear Sky, cloudy in another; fair in one Place, miſles, 
hails, rains, or ſnows in another not far off; freſh in one Place, freezes 
within one, two, or three Miles; cold in one Place, hot in another, mo- 
derate in a third; Thunder, Lightning, and Rain in ane Place, and a clear 
warm Day xithin a few Miles; in ane Place it is a very wet Seaſon, as dry - 
in another; ſome have far more Rain and wetting Days than others, yet 
perhaps both at different Times, as they are favoured by the Sea, Winds, 
and Mountains; dne Part of the Country is barren, another is very fryit- 
ful ; Scarcity in one Place, Plenty in another; healthy in fome Places, 
ſickly of ſundry Diſeaſes in another; one Diſcafe rife ani fatal in one Place, 
ano the like, or more favourable in another, and the intermediate 
Place healthy. But, exclufive of theſe Uſes, Journals aro ſtill uſoful in 
other Reſpects, as a comparative Hiſtory of the Air and it's Effects, and 
to compare with that of aur Neighbours; to ſhew/ the fixed or ſhiſti 
Courſe of the Wind and Weather, and their Effects in different Places an 
Situations ; the common State of Health, or the general fundry Sorts of 
Diſeaſes prevailing at the fame Time in different Places; to fee if theſe 
+ ſeveral Things bave their certain or uncertain Turns in the ſame Places; 
the Signs of theit Coming, Effect. Event, and Duration; for the fame 
Sort of Weather and Diſeaſes do not drop alike on a whole Country at the 
ſame Time, whether contagious or not, but have their progreſſive Mo- 
tion, directed perhaps by Courſes and Currents of the Wind, whereof we 
have ſufficient Proof. When a general Epidemic comes, it is ſome Months 
or Years in it's Progreſs; but many of them have their Sweep from 
South to North. Catarrhs come from all Quarters, and finiſh their Courſt 
quickly. Meaſles and Small-Pox ſeem to have no Dependence on Air or 
Weather, but only the Seatons ; often the fame Diſeaſe prevails in feveralt 
diſtant remote Places at the fame Time, favourable in one, fatal in ano- 
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ther, leaving the intermediate Places either healthy, or afflicted with other 
Diſeaſes, as has been the Caſe of the laſt 20 Years, with the putrid malig- 
nant ſpotted Fever, which began in 1741, and Children's putrid malignant 
ſore Throats, which began the ſame Year, after it had laid dormant two 
Years; and flow Fevers do the ſame, as Air, Seaſons, Food, Weather, 
Soils, Situations, Buſineſſes, or the Uſe of Non-Naturals vary in ſeveral 
Places; hence a Difference of Diſeaſes, Symptoms, and their Events. 
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The following TA BLES, carefully extraſted from the Regiſters of the ſeveral Pariſhes mentioned, are the 
Vouchers for what is aſſerted in this Work from Page 47 to Page 55. 
r I. 


Period I. Part I. Bills for Foreign Cities. Period II. 
a rn [Married|Buried ra |Married| Buried 
Vienna from 1717 to 1727] 43333 59z55|From 1756 to 1762] 30340] ——| 35399 
Augſburgh 1500 17028841 2 801460326190 1700 1721] 19226] 5418] 16840 
Dreſden 1617 1700 46423 18629] 66460 1700 1724] 28913] 8581] 32422 
Freyberg 1617 1700] 23648] 7231] 25326 1700 1718 $505 1488] 5289 
Paris 1728 1737 168199] 39900182481 1754 176215518 EY t 76969 
TN Os ins We Ba 55 
Amſterdam 1716 1724] 52537] 16430] 32532 [In later Years —— 44349] — 75244 
Berlin 1712 1732] 522860 14182] 52590 Totals 284579] 154871342363 
Breflaw 1633 1734108919 12558 5 Decreaſe 87784 1 
Leipſic, in 9 late Years — — NM — 13281 Of the 53704 baptized, 30974 were married, 
Copenhagen, in 4 late 18 = and 22730 died unmarried. Three Chil- 
Years | dren 7 ay to each Couple. 
19 Cities in Saxony, | aris for 1765|19439[4782|18034 
"rr n Yarn 3 . n 7 — 1765 92 23230 
* | ipic 1765] 1437] 324/048 
Decreaſe 120812 Totals 798268 142096191907 Yak 1765] 435] 162], 408 
To the Married near four Children to each Couple; of the Newcaſtle 1765 1728|—| 1463 
Births, 579179; Perſons married, 251332; of the Born Beſides 300 more were buried at Newcaſtle 
died unmarried, 327847. in the Balaſt Hills. 8 
aſs I. Part II. Period I. Some £Engiz/b and Iriſb Cities and Towns. Period Il. 
Pee. | ; Born | Married] Buried | Born 
London from 1604 to 16910733381 — 1961456 From 1691 to 1762] 956126 
Dublin 1666 1681] 14765] ——| 24199 1715 1746]. 43512 
Mancheſter 1573 1626] 11568]. 3058] 11599 1744 1762] 3898 
Doncaſter 1547 1624] 5543] 1943] 6 82] „ 28), 5 
Stockport 1584 1614] 2664] 631] 2794 1716 1746] 3060 
Pickering _ 1570 16371 2652}, 7og| _2704| 1637 1742] 4180 
"_ Total 770573] 6241|2009634 Totals 1050081]18923|154582 
311545523 
Decreaſe 12 Decreaſe 495742 — 


| 39054 | 
The 12482 manied — from 22427 baptized, remain 


Not near three Children to each Wedding; and 
9945 ; little more than three Children to each Marriage. 


not a Third died unmarried, which ſhews 
the unregiſtered Baptiſms, 


Period I. Market- Towns with a ſmall Increaſe. Period II. 
A : 7 ' Born] Marr Buried 
Leeds from 57760 1612 ons 159000 1746] 9454] 2796] 7950 
iverpool | el 170 n 15 Years 
Halton 1 0 —— before "m1 77% 2429] 8774 
Wakefield 1613 1645 From 1693 to 1762] 2525010936] 24236 
—_ * 1861 1644 _ 1734 9153 2025] 8228 
ottingham, St. Mary's 1748 1702] 1 26371 83 
0d K. Niebel 1365 1806 1855 338] 9 . 1742 1762] goog| 2180 mc. 4 
Birmingham 1610 1620 789] 189] 560 [For 12 late Years 6717] 1978] 7124 
Coventry 1614 1634] 1206} 229] 1155 [From 1742 to 1762] 8326 3427] 76 
Newark 1600 1640] 2923] 668| 2827 1716 1747] 3108] 1175] 3895 
Leiceſter, five Churches 1620 1640| 3037] 8co| 2945 1721 1761] g451] 1820] 11423 
Stamford 1630 1640] 834] 195] 784 1752 1762] 1035] 45% 1097 
Northwich 1610 1640] 1405] 260 1079 1700 1733] 2204] g18] 1868 
Warrington 1614 1632] 3662] 814] 3388 1716 1746] 4618] 1570 5293 
Malton, three Pariſhes 1609 1624 733] 227] 700 1731 1743] B14] 200 704 
Bakewell 1657 1700] 1992] 720] 1883 1700 1735] 1301] 731] 1160 
Thorne 1639 1649] 560] 103] 551 1730 1741 5800 145} 499 
Pontefract 1586 1636 4335] 1129 4207 | 1734 1745] 1831] Ggt] 1627 
Kingſbridge 1612 1640 76 1671 727 1654 1743] 1436} 2910 1510 
Rotherham 1592 1640 5187 1496} 4872 [For 120 Years ——| 11505} 2767] 10980 
Nantwich 1610 1641} 2grgf 522] 2371 From 1710 to 1741] 2752] 870] 2903 
Stoke Damerel 1592 1617] 186] 85] 141 1715 1738] 2658] 764] 2267 
Gainſbrough 1505 1641] 5218] 1381] 4400 1696 1734] 3966] 1073] 3638 
Cheſterfield 1562 1635] 7098] 1744] 6226 1742 1762] 1990] 695] 1686 
T otals 20007 K = 


Country Pariſhes. 


Period I. Claſs II. Period II. 
75 rn Mar. Buriec | Born] Mar.|Burie@ 
Adwick on Dearn from 1570 to 1643 93] 263|From 1690 to 7500 170 131 
Seven Country Pariſhes, for 10 ſucceſ- 10 f 
ſive Vears each ä 
Neen Sellers from 15 58 to 1658 1700 1761 170 
Wiſper 1573 1649 1739 770 
Dronfield 1560 1649 1739 4379 
St. John's in Thanet 1560 1657 1734 3460 
Conniſburrow 21560 I = 1734 1204 
Baſslow 1574 1663 1738 1789 
1 1559 1654 1739 600 
yam 1630 1648 173 2280 
Brotherton 1571 1635 1739 1283 
Thryburg 1600 1648 1734 409 
Ackworth 1567 — 9 173 045 
Matterſey 1538 1603 1734 644 
Glentworth 1590 1640 1734 404 
Balbour — — tood 
Grant's Pariſh, Hants 1559 
Warſop 1538 4. 
Norwell 1 — 
Proc 6s 
Increaſe 6028 "99 
Period I. 
Scarcliff from 1628 to 1645} 18 1692 to 17 
Elmton 1599 164 1648 17 
Vealmton 1630 1646] 391 1646 1739] 175 
Kingſbridge 1612 1643 1654 1740 143 1510 
Darton 1862 1632 1632 17380 1324 104 
Laughton 1583 164 1647 1734] 1273 1096 
Wentwbrth 1555 16 1660 1733/2071 168g 
Heatherſage 1631 1655 1666 1736} 1359 1564 
Ichley 1598 1637 1696 1737] 833 681 
Minſter in Thanet, Kent 1562 1734 2 "5M : 
Soly-Hull, Warwickſhire 1620 1643 1732 1762] 1590 129 
uinton, Glouceſterſhire 1620 1643 1732 1763] 641 294 
Kingſton, Warwickſhire 1620 1644 1732 1763] bo 47% 
Leamington 1620 1644 1732 1763] 201] 31] 166 
Biſhop's 165620 - 1644] 112 ö e 
2 a d t pd 2 ug 
Increaſe 151 , Increaſe 1850 ade 5 
Period I. Claſs IV. Period II. 
Born Mar. Bur m| Mar. [Buried 
St. John's, near Laughton from 1546 to 1636] zoo] 85] 41r]From 1637 to 1734 47601 237] 506 
Gloſſop 1620 1654 1122 — 41221 | 1654 1737ʃ1874 g21] 1858 , 
Hearn, in Kent 1558 164524680 674|2577 1661 1734/2005 410] 2186 
Brodſworth 1539 1589] 249] 100] 161 1602 1735| 262 88 223 
TFH Totals 4039] 85914370 Tools 4617] 1656 | 
Decreaſe 331 | Decreaſe 156 71 1950] 4773 


N. B The Marriages of both Periods are included in the ſecond Period, 


—_ 


Small Market-Towns more healthy. 


Period T. * 
Mar. Buried, 
264 569 From 1721 to 1736 
or EEE: 
1 I 
32 1689 40Year! Before 1782 
1672 1738 
1746 1762 
1645 .1739] 355 
1601 1737 3345 
1648 1738] 3947 
1642 1738 2651 
1640 1665 4363 
1640 1650] 976 


' QlaG III. 


Small Maitket-Towns. with a Pe- | Some decreafing Towns with age Pe- 


riods. 


1739 


Peniſton Þ from 1685 1644 to 1762]. 6005 - 10635 ry eprom 1757 27 to 1733 
H p . 1700 —.— for 28 late — 2 
Hull 1713 1 Dalton from 1655 to 1738 
Heatherleigh 1689 >4/Ely, for 80 late Years 
Oundle .. ( Preſton, for 12 late Years 
Scarbrough 1729 Derby, for 4 late Years 
Whitby 1730 York, for 7 late Years 
Burlington 1729 Ulverito, for 47 late Years 
Lincoln 1730 B from 1654 to 1734 
Hallaton 1723 Sleaford ... 1653 1777 
Middlewich, 1679 Howden — 1730 1734 
Pattrington 1713, Ketterin 1737 1747 
1 for 80 Vears Sandbach. 1653 1684 
Bridgenorth, in 12Years Tiddeſwell, for 24 Years 
Tonk 34032 85850576000 L la Frith, 60 late Years 
Increaſe 73 3222 en, Hert. man 


Wirkfworth, from 1700 to 1734 14254] 906 


2 ”OW 


—— —— — —— 


Diſſenters 


604 
4830 
3076 
1930 
2000 
1289 
3121 
3215 
3610 
2357 


1025 


125 


$51 


1787 
2852 
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Period I. Several Claſſes of Country Pariſhes referred to from Page 52 to Page 56. 


II. 


Born Mar. Buried Born 

Churſton from 1543 to 1643 829 261 496 From 1656 to 1740] 446 
Fckington 1559 1645 4033] 937] 2334 1045 173803709 
Weſton, C. Sutton 1574 67 175 1691 1717] 483 
Raunds 1610 168] 56 1646 1701] 1348 
Kirby 1620 1731 346 1648 1737] 1824 
Bradfield 1559 . 881] 2989 1649 1273 
N. Luffenham 1573 161] 417 1642 990 
Wickerſley, 60 Years before 1640 145] 160 1640 653 
Stuntney © | 1545 69] 172 1620 216 
Foxton 15 191! 590 1653 780 
2 4 1567 3073] 1008] 2309 1652 3173 
e (Pea 1600 $39] 19309] 1700 4578 
'Felkirk 1609 189 500 1647 902 
* ps 1558 149] 334 164 391 
Medbourn, C. Holt 1588 163] 751 168 685 
Newton-Ferrers 1600 222] 465 1641 995 
Brathwell I559 486] 1604 — — 
Southwick, for 189 Vears— 209] 568 — — 
Royſton 1558 799] 2334 1637 6664 
* Slowſton _ _. 1559 191] 619 — * 
Edenſore, for 190 Years —— 353] 1294 — — 
Silkſtone 1558 312J 10 1656 5050 
 Barnburrow 1558 331] 1080 — — 
Marr 1571 122 259 1653 258 
Yolgrave 1558 629] 1546 1644 4501 
Darkeld, far 20 Years before 165 3 217] 681 1653 3262 
Stoke-Hammond | 1537 169 427 1649 487 
Bolſover, 31 Years before 1647 3 26 1656 1195 
King - Sutton 1537 I 436 1645 1806 
Matlock - 1571 617] 2496 1700 1109 
Church-Anſton = 1559 — — — 1900 
Darley 1610 847] 2768 — — — 
Mercet 1570 9 1% 1bg1 _ 1742] 804 
Wing 1625 40] 153 1700 1743] 278 
Feclesfield 1558 842] 1875 1620 1763 11434 
Tankerſley 1598 103] '388 1648 1743 1117 
Hanſworth 1558 | 363] 918 I 1746] 1749 
Carcolſton 1571 121 407 1640 1735 528 
Mexburrow 1567 241] 1537 — — — 
Slanton 1559 3] 591 — — — 
Bolton on Dearne 1619 11 1182 — — — 
Aſton, 72 Years before 1736 — . 
Beel 1590 — 1 208 1700 1737] 370 
St. John Baptiſt, Kent 1560 3 287] 845 1606 1734] 6527 
Pannel, for 75 Years — — — — — — —1 1226 
Temple-Sowerby — — — — — 1670 1736] 324 
Orſton — — — — — 1702 1737] 327 
Sutton cum Duckington — —| — — — 1661 1715] 481 
Brampton-Bryan — — . — — —— 1721 1761] 351 
Tinſley, for 27 Years — — — — — — — 33 
Owick — — — —.— 1835 1738] 482 
Harthill — — — — — 15866 1738] 1964 
Great Shefford — — _—_— nl | 1747 1757] 148 
Acklam — — 1 —— 1 — 1 — 16 3 1725 302 
Bucknill, Herefordſhire — — — — — 1721 1762) 443 

. Torals 57702113791[4987 2] Totals 78509]17240[60841 
Increaſe 16840 | Increaſe 20756 5ogh7 bs [9084, 
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Period II. of Claſs I. 
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Period II. of Claſs II. 


Great Shefford, Berks from 1747 to 1757 
Collingham by Wetherby 1721 1764 
Walton by Tadcaſter 1752 1763] acton 
Sutton in Aſhfield 1731 1763 avenfield 
Hoyland on the Hill 1700 1762 5|Weatherſlake 
Cawthorn 1704 1763 866|Hickleton 
Hambleton and Lyndon I = 1693 356|Rinmore 
Wortley 1677 1702 11 Alchucknell 
Dewſbury 1735 1762 1 2171|Hemfworth 
Thornhill” 1743 1761 523 Langworth - Baſſet 
Kirkheaton 1706 1762 2383/Almftree = 
Kirkburton " 1749 1762 
Winſtre, for 14 Years | — | 
Cumberworth, for 80 Years ' — 
Acklam, for 55 Years ——— 
Milſon, for 144 Years | —— 
Clown — '- 1740 
Kirkby-lrlet I 
| Pleaſley - 1644 

Whiſton 1654 
Todwick 1673 
Steinton 1556 
Firbeck 1721 
Fairfield, or Buxton 1708 
Newbottle  _, 1650 
Aynhoe 1653 
Almondbury, for 20 late Years 
Stokerſton Regiſter — 

defective, entire Number | 

1559 

_— 
14 ſmall Pariſhes, in a Se- 

ries of late Years, from 8 i 111 
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Claſs III. Period II. only. 


Dinnington 


73 
Great and Little Horroroden, for 50 Vears 


Upminſter, for 100 V ears 


Wharam-Piercy 
S. Collingham | 


168 


156 


St. Nicholas, Warwickſhire 1620 


Hooton-P 


I Increaſe 2134 


1650 


Cla IV. Period Il. only. 
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from 1639 to 1737] 3240] 906], gods! 


Yr oY ar.{Buriedf | Born 

Bonſall from 1700 to 173 788|Wilburton from 1700 to 17 35c 

Caſtleton 0. 20280 Cromwell 1680 1734 497, 

Elkſley, for 1 5 Years 83{Barnby-Willows 1719 173 65} 
 Kirby-Theward, for 67 Years befo before 3 45713 Fen Pariſhes, for 8 Years ——| 284 

Kinalton - 1703  203\Horndon, Effex, for 12 Years | 5 

Wellham 1695 978 Litdeport, Ely, for 60 Years 1890 

Langton 1661 colMucking, Effex, for 12 Years | 62 

Sutton 1697 455 Hawkſworth from 1659 to 1735] 351 

N. Collingham 1641 65 1|Screaton ' a6bgs 1735] 399 

Thorp-Salvin 1673 274|Egg-Buckland 1653 1740] 923 

Wales 1700 233 Aveton-Giffard 1660 1740] 1404 

ee 62 late Years —— ;  184]Bickleigh - 1677 1740] 438 
| Streatham 1660 1508 Rechburx 4659 17374 $133 

3 Heath T Towns, for 8 late Years - ham 1654 ' 1738] 120 

Carſington, in 22'Years | — 118 7 ſſex, for . — — 186 

Rawmarſh 1653 2 Len gle, 40 Tem — 820] — 852 

Long Preſtoenn 1712 17 3 4 1734] 1062] — 1198 
| Cuthorp, for 70 Years — — Se Mary's, Wers 1732 1763] 2530|4139| 2762 

1 whe . Tol. 17591]3725{18540- 

ſkford - 1623 De — —— 

Whitwell 1683 ee? 78 | 

Heath 1654 

Cuckney 164.2 

Ouſby 1663 

Horninghold 1661 

Stony Middleton 171 | 

Peak Foreſt 172 . hve | dab 

Taddington 1 

* * 
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Jill as the loft Sheet of my Comparative Hiſtory was printing of, PUBLI- 
cor A Letters appeared in the London Papers, the moſt judicious, ſea- 
 Jonable, and neceſſary at the preſent diſtreſſing Funfure, of any Thing we 
| | bave had lately from the dy ; and as they are of the moſt extenſive Na- 
ture, writ with the profoundeſi Judgment, convincing and perſuaſive Ar- 
guments, and give the cleareſt Cauſes and propereſt Cure for our preſent 
moſt preſſing Evils, I thought it a great Loſs to the preſent and future 
Ages, that they ſhould jo, be inſerted in a News Paper, to be thrown 
afide and forgotten after a Day's Peruſal, or printed in a Pampblet, 
which is only a Month's Life: I bave therefore, by the ingenious Author's 
Conſent, inſerted them at the End of this Work, there to be preſerved to 
_ Futurity; and tho the Printing and Paper are an additional Expence to 
me, yet I hereby promiſe that the Subſcribers to this Work ſhall not be 
charged on that Account above the Price fixed in the Propoſals, as I could 
not in Fuſtice omit ſeveral of them, which have ſo cloſe a Connexion with 
- ſome Parts of the above Work. t 


PUBLICOLAs LETTERS, 
a | © TAKEN FROM | 
The PUBLICK LEDGER and GENERAL EVENING-POST. - 


 Phreant grate populo favente 
T.iteræ plauſu, reſonent que late 
Fu & in feclo, vigeantque' digne 


| r | 
HE unhappy Effects of Slavery, be it of what Kind ſoever, are but 
wo obvious in all Countries into which it has become introduced, 
f which none can be more fatal, and at the ſame Time more obvious, 
than its Tendency to introduce Wretchedneſs, and therewith Deſperation. 
People abhor, Tyranny, as they reſiſt Op n, from an Impulſe of 
Nature, implanted by the Hand of Gop ; from which no Idea of divine 
Rights, however carefully inculcated, no allowed Sacredneſs of Character 
—— nor any Awe of — made more ſolemn by the Parade of 
Splendor, or Inſignia of Power, will be able to reſtrain them; for when 
the Perſecutions of one, or the Preſſures of the other, become intolerable, 


LAUDE FUTURO. 
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' thoſe who experience them will ſeek for ſuch Remedies as are obtainable, 


in their own Defence. Repreſentations, if to be. hazarded, are then ſeldom 
found of Efficacy, and therefore deſperate Meaſures are generally thought 
preferable, and ſuited to Cauſes of Provocation, or the Genius of thoſe to 
whom it is given: If in the Cauſe of Rights and Liberty, then it will 
occaſion Reſiſtance, and perhaps, in the End, Revolution, as has, in an- 
tient Times, been the Caſe in all Countries of Freedom, be the Degree 
poſſeſſed what it might, and of later Ages in the Low Countries, Portugal, 
this Kingdom, an at preſent in Corſica, and towards which there have 
likewiſe been Attempts in other Countries. n aged 
In thoſe Nations where Deſpotiſm has become eſtabliſhed, there are 
four Cauſes of ſuch extraordinary Effects; which are, extreme Severity, 
ſudden Terror from without, occaſioned by internal Miſmanagement, 
Hunger, and Religion; all of which frequently occaſion ſudden Inſurrec- 
tions, ſometimes violent Revolutions, and the ſlower Operation is Deſer- 
tion. The two former of theſe Effects have been experienced often in 
Turky, Barbary, and Ruſſia, as in Spain it lately was, and in Portugal ma 
be expected; as at one Time or another, from the preſent pernicious Sy. 
tem of that evil Government, it muſt aſſuredly and effectually happen, 
The third Effect, which I have mentioned, is continually and ſtrongly 
operating in Germany, France, ſome Parts af Italy, Greece, and I wiſh 1 
could not likewiſe add, to a Degree that ſhould be alarming, in the whole 
of the Britiſh Europeax Dominions.  '  * Ji TG N 
Experienced Want and Apprehenſion of Injuries will either, and moſt 


powerfully together, f aqqm rg to hazard any Experiment, from 


Hopes of Change for the better. Hence do we ſee the miſerable Natives 
of Germany, that Region of Tyranny and Oppreſſion, emigrating in Shoals 
to whatever Country will receive them. Of this Diſpoſition in them, 
from Provocation at home, we have a late ſtriking Inſtance in the public 
Accounts from Ruffia, where, we are told, ſuch Numbers of Germans had 
arrived, in Conſequence of the Invitation thereto given fome Time ago by 
the Czarina, that even a contagious Diſtemper, which alarms the Govern- 
ment, has broke out among the ſeveral Thouſands that have been aſſem- 
bled at Orangeboom, in order to their being diſtributed, in Colonies, upon 
the immenſe Tracks of waſte Land in that vaſt and ſavage Empire. 
Preſſed by Wants, and galled by —_— as theſe unhappy and ignorant 
People were in their own Country, they readily accepted any Invitation to 
another, in the Hope that any Change might prove for the better, for they 
thought none could be for the worſe; not adverting to the Cauſes of a 
Want of Population in Ruffia, which are no other than Regal and —_ 
| crati 
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cratical Deſpotiſm, and almoſt an entire Want of national Civilization; for 
there the Inhabitants of Lands are all perſonal Slaves to their Lords, and 
as much his Property as Cattle, as all are to the Sovereign ; which double 
Kind of Thraldom makes Barbariſm inſurmountable, and therefore Pro- 
ſperity, Security, or Happineſs could be little hoped for in that Country. 

This Readineſs, however, to embrace any 8 for Change, 
ſerves evidently to ſhew, how extreme the Wretchedneſs muſt be of their 
original Condition. But I believe my Authority can be relied on for (till 
a more demonſtrative Proof of this Senſe of Wretchedneſs in the lower 
Order of Germans, which was, that the poor Emigrants from that Coun- 
try, who had two Years ago become abandoned in this, by thoſe who had 
- tempted them from home, and were here by public Contributions relieved, 
ſent to America, and ſettled in South-Carolma, were hardly planted in their 
American Townſhips, before they wrote prefling Letters to their Rela- 
tions and Friends in Germany to diſpoſe _ what Property they had, and 
embark with the Produce of it, in order to partake in America of Bleſſings 
and Felicities to which my were Strangers at home: And I moſt hear- 
tily with I could have Reaſon to doubt of the great Frequency of like In- 
vitations being ſent to the Inhabitants of theſe Kingdoms, to the produ- 
cing of what ſhould be conſidered as moſt unhappy Effects, occaſioned by 
Cauſes truly lamentable at home; which Cauſes have been furniſhed by 
an N miſtaken Policy adopted by thoſe of the Landed Intereſt, 
and of which they wanted the Penetration to foreſee the Effects that were 
natural to be produced. * | 

Theſe firſt Effects of Slavery and Wretchedneſs in a People, be the 
Cauſes of them in whom they may, I have ſhewn to be natural and ſure, 
by the Examples which I have produced; and as I addreſs myſelf not to 
the Paſſions, but the Reaſon and Experience of Men, nor in the Cauſe of 
any ſelf-intereſted Party, all of which are baneful in their Operations, I 
hope for the moſt ſerious Attention of my Readers, to a Series of Letters 
which I ſhall write and publiſh, on a Principle of genuine Patriotiſm, and 


Good-will to my Country. | 
| | _ PUBLICOLA. 
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The untverſal Cauſe i 
Acts not by partial, but by gen ral Laws. Porr. 


\ \ TE need not attribute to the extraordinary Interpoſitions of Divine 

Providence, what are fo obviouſly to be traced out as the natural 
Effects of human Cauſes, when they happen to ariſe in the Courſe of 
either private or public Affairs; and 9 28 all national Events are, as 
they may happen to prove, to be attributed to the Wiſdom or Weakneſs 
of a People, or of thoſe who are entruſted with the Government of them. 
This Rule of judging, however, is not to be applied to particular Matters 


with which Accident can interfere; but it may be ſo, with Certainty, to 


the framing and Ten. Syſtems of Policy. | 

The Syſtem of Colonizing is natural to trading States, on a Principle 
of Intereſt, which influences all ; but then Diſcretion therein is as needful 
as in every Thing elſe. Independence is an Advantage to which all Com- 
munities as well as Individuals will naturally aſpire ; and therefore it muſt 
always be imprudent in the ſuperior State, to contribute ſo far to the 
ſtrengthening of the inferior, as to raiſe it to a Superiority or Eq in 
Power; becauſe in the latter Caſe it will become impatient of Subordina- 
tion, and in the former it will caſt it off; for Gratitude, or even Attach- 
ment of any Kind, will never operate in general Communities to the Pre- 


judice of their own Intereſts. 


On theſe Principles of judging, and they certainly may be pronounced 
ſure ones, it cannot be deem Policy in Great-Britain to endeavour 
at accelerating the Population of her continental Colonies in general, even 
at the Expence in People of other States, and much leſs at her own. Where 
there are immenſe Quantities of uncultivated Lands, great Stimulations to 
Induſtry, and no Temptations, from Luxury or Difficulties, to the Prefe- 


rence of a State of Celibacy, Population will naturally increaſe at a very 


rapid Rate, as we find it actually does on the Continent of North- Ame- 
rica, where they double their Numbers by Propagation in little more than 
twenty Years; which is ſurely an Increaſe ſwift enough for our Intereſt 
and Security, whoſe Influence there muſt decline in Proportion as their 
Population augments. 

It ſhould therefore be our Policy to let them go on increaſing from their 
own Numbers, without exterior Aids therein, which we ought rather to 
obſtruct than encourage; while by all Means we ſhould endeayour to in- 

creaſe 
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creaſe our Stock of People at home, from this indiſputable Maxim in Po- 
licy, that in eee to the Numbers of uſeful Subjects, will be the 
Strength and Riches of a State. | 

There are North- Americans who eſtimate the Number of People on 
that Continent to be four Millions; and they all allow they double their 
Numbers by Procreation, at fartheſt, in every five-and-twenty Years; but. 
if we ſuppoſe the Number of white Inhabitants to be no more than twa 
Millions, they will then, by natural Increaſe, become four Millions in 
twenty-five Years, eight Millions in fifty Years, ſixteen Millions in 
ſeventy-five Years, and thirty-two Millions in an hundred Years ; but if 
they have four Millions now, then in an hundred Years their Increaſe of 
Numbers will be to ſixty-four Millions: And what then will become of 
our Awe and Power over them, tho' we had Stamp and every other Kind 
of Taxes eſtabliſhed there, and, with Herds of Revenue Officers, an Army 
of an hundred thouſand native Britons? Alas! Hundreds of ſuch Inſtru- 
ments will not be able to. controul, by Force, Millions of Men, whoſe 
Hearts glow with the Flame of Liberty; and therefore, notwithſtanding 
all that our ariſtocratic or factious Politicians affect to ſay about the Sur- 
render of Authority over the Colonies, it cannot be by mere Power, or 
otherwiſe than by the wiſeſt and moſt conciliating Policy, that we can poſſi- 
bly long keep them in a State of Dependency. Our right Scheme then muſt. 
be to reconcile Intereſts, and make it theirs to adhere to us; and, in Ma- 
turity of Time, to let the Tie of Dependency reſolve gradually, as it natu- 
rally will, and willingly as it may be made to do, into that only of Kindred 
Affection and grateful Good-will; when as mere Friends they will become 
more uſeful to us than they now are as Dependents, from the immenſe 
Extent of their Numbers. f | 

With their natural Increaſe of Population our Advantages may be made, 
by good M ment, to keep Pace. Every Man muſt natural wiſh to 
acquire Land Property, and when he has it to improve it; therefore, with. 
the Immenſity that there is of ungranted and unoccupied Land on that 
Continent, Ages may be made to paſs off with extending a ſcattered Po- 
pulation in moſt or all of the Colonies, whoſe Purſuits will chiefly be in 
Agriculture, and what may be immediately conſequent thereof, Diſtille- 
ries, &c. which with their Fiſheries and Mineral Purſuits, all of which 
cannot materially interfere with our national Trade, and many of them 
may be made greatly ſerviceable to it; I fay, with a right Attention, this 
Kingdom may keep the Americans, with their natural Increaſe of People, 
in a ſcattered State for Ages, and every way highly contributive to its own 
Power and Proſperity : But it cannot be for our Intereſt to aid their Po- 

Y pulation 
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pulation by Supplies from other Countries, and it muſt be deſtructive to 
us to do it from our own, becauſe either of them will be haſtening them 
into the very State of Population which will be moſt dangerous to our- 
ſelves, that of peopling large Towns and Cities, which muſt introduce all 
Kinds of Manufacturing; ſo that ſupplyin them with Artiſts from other 
Countries to ſupplant us, and from theſe eee politically, it may 
be ſaid, to cut our own Throats, or for draining our political Body into a 
Conſumption, in order to make theirs ſo full and vigorous as to get the 
Power over our own, ought to be conſidered as a political Phrenzy. 

The Sum of our national Policy then is, with reſpect to the Continent 
Coloniſts, to encourage their Agriculture, Fiſheries, Mineral Works, and 
every Branch of Trade dependent thereon, except Manufacturing, how- 
ever not with regard to Diſtilleries ; but by no Means to aid their Popu- 
lation from other Countries, becauſe it is now become unneeeflary ; nor 
from our own, becauſe pernicious to ourſelves, /o-as ta drain aur Country 
of its Natives, or to draw too ſpeedy and great a Reſart of Foreigners, both 
which may be hurtful ta us; and at the ſame Time to uſe every Means at home 
for leſſening our Debts and Taxes, extending our national Population by 
the Improvement of Lands, the Encouragement of Arts, Increafe of Ma- 
nufactures, and the beſt Corrections of our political Syſtems, as well as 
of our national Police, in order to enable us to reap every commercial 
Advantage from the increaſed Numbers of America, and to extend every 
other beneficial Branch of our Trade by the only poſſible. Means, which is 
that of Accommodation in Prices, from cheap Living and Labour. 


PUBLICOLA. 
ah ADAM 520 — ————äbö.ö— 
en ic gon erbe,, R Tn N 
J Have endeavoured to ſhew, that Population may become i <4 too 


faſt for our Intereſt on the Continent of America, but which never can 

de the Caſe in Creat- Britain. 1 t lt. 
The Symptoms of a decayed Conſtitution are Luxury, Profligacy, and 
Corruption; thoſe of a declining State are oppreſſive Taxes, the Prevalence 
of partial Intereſts, factious Confederacies, enormous Species of Rapacities, 

a Confuſion of Order, a defective Police, and a Diminution of Numbers. 
How far, on either Point, ſuch is become our Caſe, I ſhall leave others 
to decide. But I will venture to aſſert, that inſtead of being ſolicitous to 
people America in Haſte, it ſhould. be our ceaſcleſs Endeayour to cultivate 
er improve every waſte Spot of Ground in this Iſland, and, by — 
| e 
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the greateſt Scope and Encouragement to honeſt Induſtry and uſeful Arts, 
to extend home Population to the utmoſt Degree poſſible, becauſe therein 
lies the only Source of all Riches and Power. 3 

No Man, who is not curſt with invincible Ignorance, will pretend at. 
this Time to ſuppoſe that Trade is not the ſingle Source of abundant Popu- 
lation, on which all national Greatneſs 4 and this heing generally 
allowed, as is really the Caſe, it ſhould follow to be deemed inſufferable. 
for any partial Intereſts to obſtruct what is for general Good: But it is 
the Caute of ſtill more warrantable Indignation, if this ſhould be done too 
in Favour of Intereſts that are miſtaken. Yet ſuch is the Caſe with regard 
to any Meaſures that contribute to the making of Proviſions dear, on the 
View of increaſing private Incomes, and the nominal Values of Eſtates ; 
for no Augmentation of Income will enrich a Man, if the Means of 
making it, ut the ſame Time, more than proportionally ſerve to increaſe 
neceflary Expences, which is actually the Caſe with regard to the higher 


Prices of Proviſions occaſioned by the uniting of Farms, and the Bounties 
on exported Corn; for Landl r Provi- 
ſions they conſume in their own Families, but alſo higher Prices for every 


Thing elſe, as Profits and the Pay of Labour of all Kinds muft and will be 
proportioned to the Prices of Proviſions, or Means of Subfiſtence ; and 
therefore thoſe of the Landed Intereſt reap even leſs than ideal Advan» 

tages from what is really undermining the great Intereſts of the State. 
Affluence will every where leſs conſiſt in what Lands lett for, than in 
what Money will procure; ſo that if a thouſand Pounds a Year will go 
farther in ſome Circumſtances of Things than two thouſand will go in 
others, the former of Courſe will m the more affluent Condition. 
This is actually the Caſe of the Landed Gentlemen at who do not 
in general their Incomes go farther than heretofore, from the aug- 
mented Prices of every Thing, in Conſequence of the dear Means of 
Living, and the increaſing Poor's Rates, from the ſpreading Miſeries which 
are ſo created, while the State is greatly injured by the Diminutions of 
Trade and Peo —— ———_— Nations with Bread and Beer 
cheaper than can be eat drank by our own Workmen, which 
make ſuch an Increaſe of Wages „ as cauſes a Decreaſe of our 
Trade in Manufactures, by far the moſt profitable, and of Courſe 
moſt uſeful to the State ; while the only Kinds of People who are really 
benefited by this fatally wrong Policy, are thoſe whoſe Skill and Property 
are alike employed to the greateſt Injury of their Country, ſuch as hoard- 
ing and monopolizing Farmers, engroſſing Jobbers and Dealers of vari- 
ous Denominations, down to Carcaſs-Butchers, Saleſmen, Foreſtallers, 
| 1 | Regrators, 
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Regrators, and all London Dealers in every Species of Proviſions, even to 
the Sellers of Bacon, Butter, and Eggs; all of them People whoſe Profits 
are now made the moſt exorbitant; though, by the Order in which they 
rank in the Community, and for the Good of the State, they ought. to be 
kept in the moſt moderate Degrees, being all of them circumſcribed in 
almoſt every other State, and antiently were in this, as we ſee by the Re- 
mains of eluded Regulations with reſpe& to Millers and Bakers, whoſe 
Allowances for Labour are expreſly preſcribed by Statutes. 2 
What, it may be well aſked, has the Public at large been benefited by 
all the Improvements that have been making, from the Revolution to this 
Hour, in — Agriculture, Paſturage, and, in ſhort, every Thing that 
regards the Subſiſtence of the Public? ſince during that Period- of Time, 
and more eſpecially within the laſt twenty Vears, in which the Numbers 
of national Inhabitants have been thought greatly on the Decline, the 
Prices of all Proviſions have been ipcreaſing, Bread excepted, for ſome 
Time paſt, bait now even That is become on a F __ with the reſt; I. 
ſay, of what Avail to the national Community have all new Diſcoveries 
and Improvements been? Yet we have been continually hearing of the 
Bleſſings that from Time to Time they were to produce, which however 
have produced ſuch but in Idea to Landlords, though ſolidly great to the 
whole Train of worthy Wights who are mentioned above. 
Where can be the Juſtice or Policy of limiting the Wages or Earnings of 
Workmen of every Kind, who may, with Propriety, be conſidered as the 
very Pillars of the State, while the Rates of Proviſions are unregulated, by 
which they are to ſubſiſt? Honour as well as good Policy requires the 
latter ſhould be proportioned to the former, and that Bounds therein 
ſhould be preſcribed, on no Pretence to be exceeded. Are the moſt uſeful 
People leſs deſerving of Care than ſerviceable Cattle? And no Man is ſo 
unreaſonable as to require Labour from the latter, without their being 
well fed and taken Care of. Strange then it muſt appear, that we ſhould 
think of treating our neceſſitous Fellow-Creatures worſe than we eyer 
think of treating Brutes. None of thoſe Dealers have the intrinſic Merit 
of Workmen, becauſe they do not add to the national Stock of Wealth ; 
nor do they ſpring from, or move in, a ſuperior Order of Life : Why then 
are the latter to toil under Reſtraint, and the former to act without any in 
their Dealings? flor 
This is a Topic ſo copious as to require farther Diſcuſſion, and therefore 
I ſhall continue it in my following Letter. | 155 
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HTE very Baſis of the meſt valuable of all Commerce, that of export- 
ed national Manufactures, is unqueſtionably the cheap Means of 
Living. Where there is no Want of Workmen, Labour can never bear 
more than its natural Price, and the natural Prices muſt be every where 
what will procure a Subſiſtence ſuitable to the Conditions of Men. With 
cheap Proviſions, therefore, Labour may eaſily be kept at low Rates; but 
where the former are dear, the latter muſt be proportionable ; and as the 
Rates of Labour, above all Things, affect the Prices of Manufactures, 
and Accommodation in the latter being the only Means of ſecuring them 
a Preference and Sale at foreign Markets, it muſt follow to be pronoun- 
ced, that on the low Prices of Proviſions all ſuch Kinds of Traffic will 
depend as are the great Sources of Population, Wealth, and Power to this 
Kingdom. And agreeable to this Principle is, and ever hath been, the 
Policy of every wiſe Nation upon Earth, eſpecially trading ones; nay, 
where they are not Commercial, but Military States, it ever has been, 
and muſt be conſidered as the firſt indiſpenſible Duty of Government, 
— the Neglect of it is always dangerous) to ſecure Supplies of Provi- 
s to the People at Prices that are ſuited to their Circumſtances ; for 
the unalienable Fond of good Subjects muſt be every where the fit Means 
for ſubſiſting, which Government ſhould ſecure to them. 

The Dutch are faid not to Corn enough in the Year for feeding 
them two Months, yet they ſecure to themſelves Plenty at cheap Rates, 
by entire Freedom in the Trade of Grain, both for Import and Export ; 
and the Whole of their own little Produce 1s, in that free Traffic, on a 
Footing with the reſt. They buy at all Markets when cheap, and ſell ' 
again when it can be done to Profit; and by ſuch Means even ſecure their 
own Supply upon moderate Terms; ſo that they have no Alarms of ap- 

roaching Want, nor really experience any; while their Manufactures all 
— and their Trade goes on well, in a regular and ſecure Way. 
In all other Countries that we know, hear, or read of, there is no one 
Inſtance to be produced of a Bounty being paid on the Exportation of 
native Proviſions: And ſurely in a trading and manufacturing State it 
muſt, or ſhould, be thought ſuch a Soleciſm in Politics, as can only diſ- 
the Heads of ſome of thoſe of the Eng/i/b Landed Intereſt; for it 
is actually making the People r an enormous Tax, in order 
to introduce every Kind of Iniquity in ealings in the Neceſſaries of 
Life, ſo as, in Conjunction with a forced Exportation, to make them 
grievouſly dear for home Conſumption, and deſtructive of our moſt valu- 


able national Trade. In this Light it muſt appear to every — 
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never admits of Wheat being ſhipped off, D 
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and impartial Man; and therefore how foreign Nations do therein judge 
of our Political and Commercial Skill we ſhould ſeriouſly conſider, for 
they certainly will not inform us, while they are reaping ſuch Adyantages 
from our Dupery to a blind, partial, and miſtaken Intereſt, | 
It might be . ers- sn in the North- Americans to lay Duties on 
ſuch Exportations, becauſe their chief Dependence is on thoſe Articles of 
Trade: But thoſe Colonies excepted, it may be difficult to find any 
Country but our own that does not lay a Duty on exported Grain, and 
many lay a conſiderable one; nor can probably another be produced that 
admits of the Exportation of Grain, even with paying Duties thereon, at 
any Thing near the Rates to vrhich we grant ſo val” a Bounty for that 
bad Purpoſe. I can rely on my Information, and the Public has indeed 
had it before, that in Sicily, which is the great Granary of the South, the 
Government, which is abſolute, and receives a Duty on Exportation, 
and all Charges in- 
cluded, at a higher Rate than what anſwers to thirty-ſeven Shillings and 
Sixpence the Engliſb Quarter, notwithſtanding the Corn of that Iſland is 
intrinſically worth five-and-twenty per Cent. more than the beſt 


bh, and that it is the chief Article of their Trade, Sicily being known not 


to be a manufacturing Country in any conſiderable Degree. Similar to 
theſe are the Regulations at Naples, and almoſt all other Corn Countries; 
none of which, that export much, are greatly concerned in Manufactu- 
ring except our own, wiſe and conſiderate ENGLAND, fo extremely 
remarkable for a Syſtem of Policy, in this important Matter, ſo diame+- 
trically oppoſite to that of every other State, and ſo big with Miſchief to 
itſelf, from the moſt ruinous Effects. 

All Miniſters, all Legiſlators, are called upon to advert to theſe FacTs; 
as all Merchants likewiſe are to difþrove them, if they are ExRONEoOVSs ; 
in order that Truth and Policy may be brought to the cleareſt Teſts, and 
this Kingdom delivered from the worſt Evil under which it groans. 

Macna CHARTA has been long, and by too many, thought not more 
the Palladium of Engliſh LiBERTY, than the BounTy AcT the Palla- 


dium of Engliſt PLENTY and PROSPERITY, while it was even becoming 


the Source of all Mretebedugſi, the Parent of all Yillany, and the ſecret 


VUnderminer to Deftru#iom, of the beſt Branches of our national TRADE. 


When the Bounty Ad was made, Land was not fo engrofſed for Paſture 
and Grazing; Agriculture was then the Source of the Nation's Wealth. © 
2. All Draughts were performed by Oxen, and not Horſes, which muſt have 
Plenty of Corn. 3. Diſtillation, that great Waſte of Grain, was not 


thought of then. 
| - There 
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There is, however, one more Hackney Plea in its Favour, which I ſhall 
now take into Conſideration ; and that is, its being a Means of favouring - 
and increaſing our MERCANTILE NAviGATION, which in ſome Degree 
is true, but not to the Extent that is alledged; for the Nature of our 
Shipping is ſuch, as to command a Preference in this Buſineſs to that of 
every Ss Nation, eſpecially for long Voyages, as is experienced in the 
whole Corn-Trade of the Mediterranean and Levant, where the better 
failing and fitting of our Ships, with the greater Skill and Fidelity of the 
Maſters and Crews of them, do always ſecure a Preference, even at a con- 
fiderable higher Price of Freightage. But was this not the Caſe, that 
Advantage might be as __ ſecured here, with the taking off the Bounty, 
by ſuffering it to be freely ſhipped on our own Veſſels, and laying a Duty 

on what may be ſhipped on foreign Bottoms. | 

Having thus endeavoured to ſet this important Matter in a true Light, 
with regard to the People in general, our Trade, and the State, I ſhall 
more fully conſider how far, and in what Ways, the Landed Intereſt will 
be affected by the Abolition of the Bounty in my next Letter. 


PUBLICOLA. 


ag L B T/.F. EB: KR: V. | 
F the Increaſe of Expences have been made zonal to the Increaſe 
of Income to thoſe of the Landed Intereſt, not only in the higher Prices 
of Provifions for their own Conſumption, but alſo in increaſed Poor's Rates 
every where, the advanced Prices of Labour of every Kind, and the ad- 
ditional Profits made neceſſary to all Dealers in every other Article of Ex- 
penditure, from the dearer Rates of Neceſſaries, theſe ſurely might be 
thought ſufficient to ſhew, that Landlords are not really benefited by the 
Advance of their Rents, in Conſequence of the high Prices of Proviſions. 
But theſe are not their only Objects of Conſideration in this Matter, 
the moſt material of all being the 2 of their Country, for accord- 
ing thereto the Property of Individuals will improve or decay; and as they 
have at leaſt the moſt local of all Ties, from the Nature of their yy 
it ſhould be thought moſt their Concern to ſecure the Welfare of their 
Country. They are beyond all the Members of our national Communi- 
ty intereſted in the Proſperity of Commerce, and the Extent of home Po- 
pulation, becauſe this is, after all that can be ſaid on the Subject, the only 
ſure Market they can have for their Commodities, from the new and 
ſtrong Turn in Purſuits that Nations may take, and indeed are yours + 

| wi 
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with regard to Agriculture; fo that they are not to form general Judg- 
ments from what have been the extraordinary Effects of unuſal Accidents 
in the South-Eaſt Parts of ana. for three ſucceſſive Years, as ſuch in an 
equal Degree will probably not happen again in the Duration of our Lives. 
The genuine Value of their Lands will always be 4; to the De- 
grees of our national Population, as the latter will be to the State of our 
Manufactories. No Man will diſpute, could a flouriſhing Town be erected 
on every great Eftate in the Kingdom, if the Value of that Eſtate would 
not thereby become greatly enhanced, not only by the Ground-Rents for 
Houſes, which muſt be the beſt Uſe Lands can be applied to, but alſo by 
the more beneficial Uſes than ordinary that much of the other Land would 
be put to in Conſequence thereof. Beſides. The Weight of Taxes na- 
turally become diminiſhed to Individuals by an Augmentation of uſeful 
People, and the Reſources of Government, which are of great Importance 
to the Landed Intereſt, are thereby every Way increaſed. Thus is that par- 
ticular Intereſt more connected than any other with the great general In- 
tereſt of the Community, which is to increaſe Population ; therefore all 
Meaſures which in any Mode ſo operate as to counter-aCt that great nati- 
onal Purſuit, muſt prove more prejudicial to the Landed than to any other 
diſtin Intereſt in the Kingdom; and this the Bounty on exported Corn 
we infallibly does, by affecting our Manufactories, which are our great Sources 
of Population; as alſo our beſt Branches of Exports, which are the true 
Sources of our national Wealth. | | eee 
Beſides, let it duly be conſidered, that the Proportion of Advantage to 
the Landed Intereſt in general would be, of appropriating the Bounty- 
Money to the Redemption of Funds, and the Annihilation of Taxes, in 
which Application the Benefits of it would however be general, that now 
are at beſt but partial ; for Abundance of the Lands of this Kingdom reap 
no Advantage from the — nor probably does much, if any of it, 
no go to the Landed Intereſt, which poſſibly at firſt enjoyed the Benefit 
of the Whole, and always a great Share of it, till within a ſmall Num- 
ber of Years paſt, in which there have been ſuch Refinements in the Syſ- 
tem of Jobbing, that it has now greatly, if not entirely, become the Prey - 
of thoſe Cormorants, who are thereby grown ſo thriving, I might fay 
opulent, in moſt Parts of the Kingdom, as to be eating apace into the 
Inheritance of their Landlords. | ; | 
The true Intereſt of the Landed Men and of the State is, and always muft 
be, the ſame; ſo that every Opinion to the contrary can be founded only 
in real Ignorance. Population ſhould be alike their common Object; 
and different Effects therein have been ſtrongly experienced in the 
* wWeſt 
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Weſt and the North, from the Migrationgof Manufacories from the for- 
mer to the latter. 17 19 — ang ſome of its Neighbourhoods, ae 
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nourable Means, of "that prolific Hydra of 
Deſire and active Endeavour of all; Wr as the only uſeful Intereſts, beſide 
the Landed, are thoſe of Trade, Art, anff Labour, the Landed Gentlemen 
ſhould conſider that all theſe can deſert, with their various Properties, on 
the foreſceing of a Storm or Shipwreck; which they themſelves cannot do, 
and that he former haye an Aſylum but"too inviting for that Pu 
Thoſe of the Landed IntereſFiliould likewiſe reflect, that the Dependen 

of North- America on this Kingdom muſt be from our national Power, 
and that we can ſecure to ourſelves arte = with Manufactures, or 
that of any othet Country, by no other Means'than that of Accommoda- 
tion in Prices; alſo that as ohr Trade in exported e and our 
natibnal Population, (the Sources of our Wealth and Stren th) can only, 
and muſt ever depend on the Cheapnefs of Proviſions; therefore it is | hoped 

will conſider the Bounty on expotted Corn to be no leſß injurious to 
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Oo many Circumſtances occur on the intereſting Subject of paying a 
Bounty on the Exportation of Corn, that a Man ws yet ing to 
_ any n= Hunger remade a Diſcuſſion . uo: 
It is an Opinion RY 9 Jooneinnt, Shillings a 
Buſhel, or forty Shillings a Quarter, is the equitable, and therefore the - 
natural Price of our Wheat; as it is a common, I was going to ſay a cant 
Saying, that it is a fair Price between the Grower and . 
one by which the Farmer can live. 2 
Now it has often been aſſerted in Print, and I have good Reaſon 
think on m—_ Principles of judging, from a pretty clear 4 
the State of the Corn-Trade in general, that the Average Market-Pri 
of Engliſb Wheat cannot be more than three Shillings and Sixpence a 
Buſhel, or twenty-ei — a Quarter, if by the A 
Rates of Wheat in the ſeveral Countries that produce it; nor could it 2 
made otherwiſe, but from evil Practices that have their Source in the 
Bounty on Exportation. = 
That Holland, which depends on Importation for five Sixths of what 
ſhe conſumes, pays twenty-cight Shillings Market-Price upon an Ave- 
rage for that which ſhe buys, is what I believe no one will uſſert who is 
acquainted with the State of the Corn-Trade in the Baftic ; nay, it might 
be ſaid even when imported into her own Territories. No trac Eſtima- 
tion can be made from the general State of the Corn Trade within the three 
Years laſt paſt, -becauſe the Failures of Crops up the Mediterranean and 
Levant have been ſuch, in Succeſſion, as perhaps cannot before be remem- 
- bered by any who are now living, or may not again within the Compaſs 
of i therefore we are not to frame, as has been before ob- 
ferved, Eſtimations from Periods of Time remarkable for very uncommon 
Circumſtances. | 
In the ordinary Courſe of Seaſons the medium Price of Sicily, Naples, 
Sardinia, or Levant Wheat, is under thirty Shillings a Quarter, ſhipped 
clear on board; and I believe it will be allowed that of Ba/tic Wheat, in 
the ſame Manner, is under five-and-twenty ; and the Experience of Eng- 
liſd Merchants mi 0 be ap to, in a Series of Years before that of 
1757, if t was not thought a dangerous Commo- 
9 de even with a co foreign Demand, at fo high a 
cluding the Bounty and Shipping 
| — 


Rate as thirty Shillings a Quarter, in 

Charges, which might make it be eſtimated at little more than thirty 

two Shillings and Sixpence Market-Price, and was a Rate that it was leſs 
| frequently 
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frequently at than from ten to more than twenty per Cent. under it; and 
hough Seaſons have ſince that Time been more unfavourable here and 
lſewhere, yet Knowledge in Agriculture has been improving in moſt 
Countries of Europe, and the Turn towards it likewiſe ; therefore ſuch 
Ideas of the general Value of our Wheat have no Kind of Foundation 
either in Reaſon or Experience. The Southern Wheat, I muſt add, is from 
fifteen to twenty-five Cent. better than Engliſh, and that of the North. 
and of France, from five to eight per Cent. worle, in general Eſtimation. 


Bat it may deſerve being particularly pointed out, hat Effects the 
q eto | mowogmn > of Labour in this and the 
ighbouring · Countries of France and Holland, in the ordinary and even 
extraordinary Courſe of Things. | 
From, the Coaſts of Dorſet, Hampſhire, including the Ifle of Wight, 
Suſſex, and Kent, the Navigation is ſhorter and of Courſe ch to ſome 
the French Ports than to London, fo alſo from the 3 of of Efex, 
Suffolk, Norfolk, and others farther North, the V will be ſhorter 
to the Dutch Ports than to this City, therefore in all foreign Places where 
the Freightage is not more ve from the ſhipping Ports than to 
London, Conſumers are ied with-our Corn at or near five Shillings a 
Quarter cheaper than we have it at London, which makes, the whole, 
a Difference in their Favour, in that chief Article of Food to the induſ- 
trious Poor, of from twelve to above five-and-ewenty per Cent, Are we 
then to wonder that we are under-worked, and under-ſold at foreign 
Markets, to the great Diminution of our. national Trade, Riches, Em- 
t, and of Courſe Population ? : 
with Forei and Rivals, 


plo 
uch are the Diſad » comparati 
at which Londoners — mi — Bert, and indeed at which our 
Diſtilleries are carried on, and ſome other Manufactures; not forgetting 
Bread alfo for our Shi which in the navigating Branch is a conſider- 
able Article; and ſuch likewiſe, but in a leſs Degree, the Caſe in our Ma- 
ritime Counties ; 2 as in Cornwall, for Ex- 
ample, which always wants a Supply of Corn, and receives it 
from the Iſle of Fight, from whence the Voyage is ſhorter to ſome Ports 
of France, and conſequently cheaper; ſo that there is that Difference to 
be added to the of the Bounty in Favour of French, and againſt 
Theſe are Facts and Eſtimates with which the Generality of Men are 


„ but they may ſerve to account for the Di- 

mi of our Manufactories, the Decline of our Trade, and the De- 

creaſe of our People, — rn and of Courſe derived 
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from the ſame Cauſe. It is reported, and credited on the beſt Authority, 
that, within eight Vears preceding the laſt, the Number of Houſes in this 
Kingdom are decreaſed no leſs than fiye thouſand four hundred, notwith- 
ſtanding the prodigious Number of new Buildings erected in and about 
London and Weſtminſter, and at other thriving Places, which together it 
cannot be unreaſonable to eſtimate at an equal Number; ſo that in thoſe 
eight Years the Depopulation of Villages from the uniting of Farms, and 
the Decay of manufacturing Towns from the Loſs of our Trade, have 
together been to the Extent of near eleven thouſand Families. A Cir- 
cumſtance which ſhould ſurely prove ſo alarming, as to preſs, the ſpeedieſt 
Application of an effectual Remedy; and the moſt likely to prove ſuch. 
muſt be the Abolition of the Bounty on the Exportation of Corn, Sc. 
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ROM. what has been ſaid concerning the Payment of a Bounty on 


- exported Grain, Flour, and Malt, and the State of: the Corn-Trade 
in other Countries, on Authorities, to be relied on; -I flatter myſelf with; 
believing iti muſt evidently appear, that the general and Landed Intereſts 

been greatly miſtaken: therein; therefore it 
ſhould} be hoped that ſo great a Drain from the Sinking Fund as that 
Bounty has proved will no longer be kept open, (to: operate in fo ruinous 
a Manner. SromulugeT od to bas mrs 
The Sum muſt be immenſe that has been drawn from the Reyenue for 
this Purpoſe, from the firſt inſtituting of the Bounty to the/preſent Time, 
but I am not enabled to aſcertain it; nor can I pretend to frame any Eſti- 
mate of what the annual Average Charge of it is to the Kingdom for any 
Series of ſucceſſive Years. A Ship of 200 Tons Burthen carries 100 
Quarters of Wheat, 400 of which Cargoes coſt the State 100,900/. in Boun- 
ty; and there do happen Years in which many Times that Number of ſuch. 
Cargoes of Wheat only are ſhipped off, beſides Rye, Barley, Flour, and 
Malt; on all of which the allotted Bounties are likewiſe. paid. The Le- 
giſlatüre, or Miniſtry, can know theſe Sums exactly for any Series of. Tears; 
and whatever the Average annual Amount of them may be, (and it cannot 
but be great) the far better Operation of it in the Sinking Fund Would 
highly contribute, in a few Vears, to our Relief in Debts and Taxes: But 
its preſent Appropriation has a quite contrary Effect, from fatally increa- 
fing Pariſh Burthens, and leſſening n | 
I have 
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I have already obſerved that theſe Bounties, which at firſt might be 
gained b y thoſe of Landed Property, are now made no other than the 
Booty of Jobbers in Corn, and therein injurious to the Landed as well as 
all other good Intereſts. It has not been by them that the Value of 
Eſtates has been raiſed; and to which in general (however great they 
may have been) they could never have borne but a very diſproportionate: 
Part. The increaſed Value of Eſtates has been chiefly owing to the great 
Improvements of Land and Huſbandry of every Kind, which of late Years 
have been made in this Kingdom; and from which the uſeful Part of 
Mankind reap no Benefit, but, on the contrary, ſuffer great Injuries from 
the prevailing Spirit of Jobbing and Bagrofiag in all the Products of 
Lands, which ſprung chiefly in the firſt Inſtance from theſe fatal Bounties; 
for others ſeeing ſuch Succeſs attend intermediate Dealings in Grain, be- 
came encouraged to engage in like Practices with regard to every other 
Article of the Neceſſaries of Life; and the Progreſs is ſtill alike gradual, 
alike both in Extent and Succeſs. I could name a diſtant Country from 
the Metropolis, in which, ſince laſt Vear, the Price of Butter has been 
raiſed near Cent. per Cent. to all Purchaſers, from the Interpoſition of 
Jobbers- or Engroſſers in that Article; ſo that it is become in every 
Thing as with Corn, all Prices are not natural, but arts and En- 

roflers, Jobbers, and all the various intermediate Dealers in the Neceſ- 
ties of Life, are, together, hath he the Prople, an defroying the yy 
Intereſts of the Kingdom. 

In theſe ſhameful Abuſes then lie al the Sources yy our Aube Mic 
fortunes, for which the Remedies are obvious, being the Abolition of all 
Bounties on the Neceflaries of Life, the Re-diviſion of Farms, in order to 
leſſen the Opulence of hoarding and monopolizing Farmers, reviving and 
enforcing all the wiſe Laws that have been made againſt Jobbers, Fore-- 
ſtallers, 1 and every Kind of intermediate Dealers in the Neceſ- 
ſaries of Life, more effectually regulating Millers and Mealmen, compel-- 
ling a due Obſervation of the antient Rules of Markets and Fairs, as far 
at leaſt as regards Proviſions, with adding to the Power of the nn nt 
and competing them to do their Duty. In 

by” 8. 0 

The Landed Intereſt now pays double To ax, wich formerly was never dans 
in Time of Peace: This is one Cauſe makes the Proprietors raiſe and rack 

their Lands ; this gives the Farmer a Handle to raiſe the Price g all bis 
Produce, which they lay on the Buyers, and fall on the Por. 

Landlords forbidding their Tenants to plow, muſt-be a great Loſs to the 
Community in general, without any ſenfible Profit to-the Landl, peclach, 
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if he keep not Land enough in his own Hand to ſerve all 3 and Uſes; 
for if they lett dear, they muſt buy in all Neceſſaries dearer, and live at greater 
Expences. But many Tenants <oould and could afford to pay dearer had they 
the Liberty of plowing their Land, which would be more advantageous to 
them. Inſtead of this Method it would be for the Profit of the whole Com- 
munity, eſpecially of the Poor, if every Tenant 10as obliged to plow a third 
or fourth Part of Cak 2 | nt Bod & 

Another great Cauſe of our preſent Evils, is the en of Farms, 
adding Farm to Farm, and ſuppreſſing ſmall Farms, Ea, 257550 to 
depopulate the Country, and flarve Manufaturers and the Poor; for in 
Time of' Scarcity ſmall Farmers muſt and do always relieve the Poor firſt, 
for they cannot afford to hoard up Grain by them, as they want Money to ry 
off their Rents and other Neceſſaries, whilſt the rich Monopolizers hoard it 
up till they can make an artificial Dearth ; ſo that after a plentiful Harveſt 
the Poor muſt be ſtarved till the next Spring, that the Rich will threſh and 
_ out their Grain 15 2 and 2 what — * they are to ex- 
& for Exportation. 's pinching of the poor uring People muſt 
— Population, as well as the taking away of ſmall — — 
up of poor Families, and preventing Marriage. If great Farmers cannot 
make a Dearth of Grain, they turn Graziers raiſe a Stock, and thus 
they immediately advance the Price of Cattle and Horſes: But if 
Farms were lett as formerly, fuch Farmers 12 @ young Stock, and tent 
the Price of Cattle moderately cheap, but rich Graziers or Farmers muff 
buy in a freſh Stock yearly to fatten for Sale; therefore great Farms being 
made out of finall ones, Cattle muſt be dearer : As alſo this Grazing requi, 
far fewer Hands to be employed in the Country, which muſt depopulate it, 
and fill large Towns with Poor and Manufa#urers, and pine both. 
by alſo few Farmers are ſeen m Markets ; this raiſes the Price of the Ne- 
ceſſaries of Life. Grazing Farms depend chiefly upon Cattle Sheep far 
Butchers, and as they are 275 or fattening Cattle, they breed little or 
none; hence little or no Stock bred, but muſt be bought in, ſuch Cattle not 
being kept milked, muſt neceſſarily enhance the Price of Butter and Cheeſe, 
and not having much Corn, they Jn Swine ; this raiſes the Price of 
Pork and Bacon. Then another Evil of engroffing Farms is, it prevents 
the Marriage of Farmers and Graziers Servants, whereby there might be 
many more uſeful and mduſtrious Farmers propagated: This is a great Loſs 
to King, Country, and Community. If it is pleaded that ſuch numerous 
Families of ſinall Farmers conſume the whole Product of their Farms, be it 
fo; yet ſuch Families are of far greater Service to a trading induſtrious 
Natian, and add far more Strength to it, than rich Farmers and Grazters ; 


for 
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for their narrow Circumſlances oblige them to bring their ſmall ſhare Pro- 
duce to Market, that they may pay Debts and procure Neceſſaries. Thus 
Markets are flored with ſuch Farmers, who muſt ſell at what Price they 
can get, and the Money circulates preſently; but the Rich can keep their 
Grain and other Neceſſaries out of Markets, till they bring what Price they 
pleaſe to ſell at, and if Buyers refuſe to give it they flarve them into a Com- 
pliance; but when Markets abound with ſmall Farmers, Buyers can bring 
them to a reaſonable Price, and the other ts obliged to ſell, On the Kerr | 
fuch as lay ſmall Farms together are Enemies to King, C—_ and Trade; 
they leſſen the King's Strength, and thin the Country of Inhabitants, and 
conf % a Dearth on all the neceſſary 2 Ly wy" thinning the Number 
_— 2 heſe . ſmall Farms alſo keep . Cheeſe, Pork, Bacon, 
Prices, ſo as the poor Manufaturers and Labourers are 
ſupplied af — all which are raiſed to exceſſfve Prices where 
large Farms are turned to G Grounds. 
- Inching of Commons, open or Town-Fields, and letting them to rich Far- 
mers, «who turn them to Paſiurage, is another inhuman Practice, and 33 «uf of 
the Dearth of Provifiens z eſpecially where many Thou Acres of t 
EF ure Land, or whole 
Pariſhes; whereof I rang” warn Bonde, — Toke 


Centre of En are os into Paſture, without A in them 
perbpe nt e one or two ſmail Families in each (t- par nag 
_ ate of Families rurned out : Nay, during one Sefa of Parliament 


ed twenty-five Incloſures, fourteen whereof . 
hd 1 — . * — 8 whole Country * 


incloſed at once. By "th Means Thouſands of Families and Souls have been 
diſperſed, and driven either into Towns, ManufaB#ures, abroad, or where they 
could live; hereby an effettual * to the Increaſe, Growth, and 
Strength of the N however Towns and Manifactures may be more po- 
d = et fo bold as ignorantly _ impudently to afſert the In- 
— * ein — Nation: but this ts utterly faif: ; for the Increaſe of 
Houſes At amilies in Towns and Manufatures is chiefly owing to ejefted 
* t Refuge there. This wicked Cuflom of incloſing Grounds Bas 
been often and loudly complained of, and cauſed many Diſturbance: and Inſur- 
rections in this Nation, as in 1490, 1521, 16:50, &c. =—_ this the Duke of 
Somerſet, vigorouſly oppoſing Incloſures, expoſed himſelf to great Danger. 


The Norfolk Men, in op 92 50 Tncloſures, bk out into an open Rebelhon; 
the lite in Buckinghamſhire. Sixty Years ago great was the Uneaſineſs of 
rhe Natimm upon inclofing a large Corner of a Country in Galloway ; and 
in 1717 and 1k great Shoals of Famulies were obliged to. tranſport them- 

ſetves. 
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gelves and Families from the North of Ireland to South- Carolina, 711! the 

Country was almoſt depopulated, from Landlords racking and raiſing their 

Rents ; but then they were glad to offer their Lands at a third Part of the 

Rent they had racked them to. Many and great Incloſures have been made 

in England within the laſt twenty Years, to the depriving of Thouſands of 

Poor of Bread, whilſt all Sorts of Fleſh-Meat were raiſed to monſtrous Prices, 

and a young Breed was prevented, by. fattening the Sheep and Cattle in In- 

cloſures for Slaughter. Want of Bread forced the Poor to buy Fleſh ; this 

more and more advanced its Price, from its being daily uſed by all Ranks, 

whereas at-the ſame Time a wicked Practice was allowed in England, but 

permitted by no other Nation round the Globe, viz. allowing a. Bounty\upon 

Exportation of Grain, the chief. Staff of Life, the Support of the Poor and 
Manufaturers. Theſe Soleciſms in Policy have greatly hindered Propagation, 

and propagated Whoredom and all Uncleanneſs. This Scarcity and Dearth 

of Proviſions, both vegetable'and animal, has obliged the Poor in many Places 

to live upon very uncommon and unwholeſome Food, gave Riſe to that epi- 

demic, fatal, putrid Fever in 1741, which {except in a few plentiful Years} 

. has. roamed the Kingdoms about from Place to Place ever. fince, Sometimes 

— more gently, other, Temes more fatally ; yet our Grain permitted either to be 

exported. or hoarded up, while not only Thouſands but ten Thouſands of uſeful 

Cubjecta have been carried off by Death... The inciging of Commons and 

Town-Fields is-very laudable and uſeful, provided they were lett out in ſmall 

Farms, and each Farmer obitged to plow a third or fourth Part of | them ; 

but by letting tbem out in great Farms for Paſture, the whole Dęfign is 

fruſtrated bath to the Poor and Community; and what Landlords get by 

raiſing therr Rents, they loſe by their Family Expences and I STS + 

N. B. By ſinall Farms I mean ſuch as will at leaſt enable the Occupier to 

maintain and employ a Draught or Team in Agriculture. LING 
Small Farmers, with induſtrious Families, are the Producers of all 
Plenty ; but great and opulent ones are the Sources of a thouſand Abuſes 
and Grievances, and, with the Aid of combining Jobbers and monopo- 
lizing Dealers, are the Creators of artificial Famine and deſtructive 
Wretchedneſs. Their Wealth likewiſe ſerves to put their Families above 
Induſtry, and therefore all the inferior Advantages that ought properly to 
reſult 9 the Practice of Farming, are loſt to the Public, while the 
ſuperior are corrupted into the moſt oppreſſive Abuſes; and, in ſhore, 
Order in that Rank of Life and its Connections is become almoſt entirely 
loſt. Their Wives and Daughters are no longer the uſeful People they 
were wont to be; while themſelves, inſtead of being, in their Colling, the 
neficial 


* 
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beneficial Part of the Community, which they ought to be, are become 
Conſpirators againſt, and Spoilers of, all the other Orders of the People. 

T have pointed out, under this Head, the Cauſes of our national Evils 
and Calamities, and alſo the Means for effectually removing them. If 
there is Virtue in the State, it will thereon become exerted, for the Re- 
ſtoration of Order and ur eee of Iniquity, as thereon our future 
Proſperity or Adverſity muſt eventually depend. 

It will not be ſkinning over dangerous Sores in the Body Politic that can 
reſtore it to Soundneſs; for the Lancet and Probe muſt be uſed before the 
Application of Plaiſters, or Rottenneſs and Corruption will ſpeedily affect 
the very Vitals of State. The ALMIGHTY is gracious in the Beſtowal of 
his Bleſſings, but they all are, in a great Degree, made fruitleſs by the Ini- 


quity of Man. ag | 
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AVING, it may be hoped, ſaid enough to convince every impartial | 
Mind of the ill Effects which the Payment of a Bounty on exported 
rn muſt have on the moſt intereſting Concerns of this Kingdom, I ſhall 
now proceed to point out thoſe which are occaſioned; by miſtaken Opi- 
nions of another Article of Landed Property, which is Bark for tanning 
Leather, a Manufacture or Commodity that was, not many Years ago, 
one of our moſt ſtaple Branches of Export. | 
By an Act of James I. Leather is forbid being tanned with any other 
Thing than Oak or Aſh Bark, which undoubtedly in thoſe Days were 
thought the only —_ Materials for that Purpoſe; and it is but candid 
and reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the Parliament of that Time had no other 
View in paſſing that Act, than to prevent the uſing of Materials which 
would debaſe 4 Qualities of Leather. But Time, the Parent of Diſco- 
veries, with the Aid of Encouragement, the Improver of Arts, has, from 
Accident or Study, made others therein in this and foreign Countries; of 
which we not availing ourſelves, and they wiſely doing it, our forei 
Trade in tanned Calves Skins has become entirely loſt, and that of the 
thicker Leather is alſo in the laſt Stage of Decline. | | 
Two Years ago a Diſcovery was offered to be made to the Society for 
the Encouragement of Arts, Manufactures, and Commerce, of a Method 
of tanning Calves Skins with another Material, in one Third of the Time, 
| A a and 
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and at one Third leſs Expence than with Bark; and they, not being aware 
of any Reſtriction therein, did agree to the Reward of 100 J. on the Proof 
of the Diſcovery from Experiments; which were accardingly made by 

the Company of Tanners, as well as at the Society's Office, to entire Sa- 
tisfaction. The Material was Oak Saw-Duſt; and as it was found that 
any Mixture therewith of the Filings of Saws would greatly blemiſh the 
Leather, Mills were actually ſetting about for the grinding of refuſe Oak 
for the Purpoſe of tanning, when it was diſcovered that no ſuch Uſe of it 
could be made; and much about the ſame Time anather and better Subſti- 
tute, at leaſt in Point of Cheapneſs, was ſaid to be found out; but neither 
of them could be uſed from the Impediment which has been mentioned. 
A Gentleman however undertook to get that Impediment removed, but 
was afterwards diſcouraged from purſuing his Deſign, from finding that 
thoſe of the Landed Intereſt were averſe to diminiſhing the Value of Bark, 
though they certainly would have had an Equivalent in the ſuperior Value 
that would thereby have been given to their refuſe Oak, with regard to 
one of the new Methods of Practice; and probably it would have been 
the ſame, in another Way, with regard to the other Secret ; but the Ap- 
prehenſions of thoſe of the Landed Intereſt rendered both Diſcoveries of 
no Uſe to this Kingdom, th other Governments immediately endea- 
voured to avail themſelves of that which had been made public, and we 
ourſelves are now importing Bark from America, in order to check the 
enormous Demands for what is produced in this Kingdom from being, we 
may ſuppoſe, got into the Hands of Jobbers, like every Thing elſe; fo 
that with the Loſs of our Leather Trade of Exportation, for the Sake of 
| ſupporting the Price of Bark, we may expect in a few Years, from the great 
Benefits derived to other Countries from our own neglected Diſcoveries, 
that Leather will become an Article in the Smuggling Trade into this 
Kingdom, as well from the Cheapneſs of manufacturing it abroad, as from 
the high Taxes on it at home. 

But it may be farther worthy of the higheſt Conſideration, bow far the 
Importation of Bark from America may ſet the ay os of that Country 
npon increaſing their own Tanneries, in order for ſupplying themſelves 
entirely with Stores, which hitherto have made no inconſiderable Article 
of Exports to the Colonies ; but probably henceforward, inſtead of Shoes, 
they will be ſet on importing from us Shoemakers ; fo effectually have 
narrow and ſelfiſh Regards here a Tendency to play the great Game of 
Intereſt every Way into their own Hands from our own. It muſt be 
| needleſs to point out how burthenſome, in the. Price of Shoes, the Dear- 
neſs of Leather proves at home to poor Families that are large. & 
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It is worſe than Folly, it is Madneſs, to think of favouring any partial 
Intereſt to the Deſtruction of a general one; which muſt ever be the Caſe, 
where a Manufacture of Exports becomes ſtarved to Deſtruction by the 
Price of raw or other Materials. I have repeatedly ſaid, what no Man 
of real Senſe ſhould be ſuppoſed to want Conviction of the Truth of, as it 
is ſo glaringly obvious, that the Proſperity of the Landed Intereſt muſt. 
depend on the flouriſhing of the Trade of Exportations of every Kind of 
manufactured Commodities, becauſe thereon muſt depend the Degrees of 
our home Population, in the comparative Meaſure of which does, and 
ever will, confiſt the on 645 of our national Wealth and Power. | Every 
Advantage, therefore, which tan be acquired by the Landed Intereſt, from 
Means deſtructive of our Trade of Exports, muſt in other Modes recoil 
with greater Diſadvantage back on that Intereſt again, which, as Mr. 
_ Locke judiciouſly obſerves, in the End, does ſu pply | Deficiences ; indeed 
he aſſerts, muſt finally pay all Taxes : But without inſiſting thereon to the 
utmoſt Extent, it can be made evident from Aburdance.of Inſtances, that 
in Matters wherein the Parties in that.Intereſt think they excuſe or favour 
themſelves moſt, they eventually pay more than double what they imagine 
they either gain or ſave by a partial Scheme for their own Idee. 

ſhall on this Subject only add, that both they and the Nation loſe in 
the Value of the Timber more than they gain by the Value of their Bark, 
from the Bulk of it being cut down, for 1 Sake of the Bark, while the 
Sap is in the Trees, which renders the Timber of a much inferior Qu - 
lity. And what is this more than one Inſtance of that very Short-ſight- 
edneſs, ſo natural to thoſe who act under the ſtrong Influence of a narrow 
and ſelf-intereſted Principle, on which the Prodigal and Miſer proceed 
equally to their own Injury ; but it is. become a prevailing Principle of 

the Times, and blindly operating apace to our national Ruin, . 
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VERY intelligent Man muſt know, that it is not by the Manufac- 
tures we conſume, but by thoſe which we export, that the Nation 
becomes enriched ; and that the Wealth which is brought into the King- 
dom by Trade muſt neceſſarily circulate, becauſe the Merchants therewith 
pay their Manufacturers, and the latter their Workmen, the Farmers, and 
others of whom they buy their Materials, and the Mechanics of whom 
they purchaſe their Implements, who all pay therefrom to Dealers for their 
A a 2 various 
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various Neceſſaries and Luxuries, which from the Dealers circulates again 
through the Hands of Farmers to thoſe of Landlords, and from them to 
other Dealers; while in every Stage a Part goes off conſtantly to Govern- 
ment, which again circulates back by other Channels through the Com- 
munity, and keeps flowing and ebbing to and from the centre and extreme 
Parts, like the Blood in the human Body; which conſtant Motion of the 
vital Powers in the Body Politic gives it the Vigour by which it acts, and 
are therein the Cauſes of its Exiſtence. ; 3 
It was neither the Fertility of Soil or Richneſs of Mines that gave 

Greatneſs to Palc/tine, Tyre, or Carthage, any more than in later Ages 
they have done to Genoa, Venice, or Holland, all being alike naturally poor 
in the Products of the Earth; nor was any Country ever made wealth by 
the Exportations of Proviſions, the Products of its Lands, or raw Mate. 
rials for ManufaQures. Induſtry and Commerce can only make a State 
permanently rich and powerful, and therefore they are to be conſidered as 
the firſt Objects of national Policy and Regard. ©  _ got 
No Subjects contribute fundamentally ſo much to the Good of the State 
as thoſe who practiſe Huſbandry, Mechanic Arts, (which include all Ma- 
nufacturers) thoſe engaged in Navigation or Fiſheries, and Merchants who 

urſue ſuch Traffic as is directly or eventually profitable to their Country. 
Fang- Oben live on the Labour of others; licit Dealers among them- 
ſelves are uſeful for mere Convenience, yet they add nothing to the Public 
Stock; but all Jobbers and Engroſlers, of les Denomination, - if they 
cannot be called Drones, are at beſt Waſps, whoſe Activity is employed 
to plunder the induſtrious Hive of their Stores, from not labouring, but 
preying, for that by which they ſubſiſt or grow rich. Ar 

In theſe Lights, to wiſe Men, do the ſeveral Orders of a national Com- 
munity appear, as far as regards the Opulence and Power of a State; and 
by ſuch guiding Lights muſt true Policy be directed. We could be great 
without Lords, but not without Merchants or Seamen. We might be 
rich without Shopkeepers, but not without Mechanics. We could have 
Plenty without Gentry, but not without Huſbandmen. The leſs Need 
we had of Soldiers, the ſecurer we ſhould be; the leſs Call we had for 
Lawyers, the more Juſtice would prevail; and the fewer Jobbers we had 
among us, the cheaper would be our Proviſions, All of theſe add nothing 
to the Proſperity of the State, but many of them do much to the Diſquiet 
of it; and the latter, as far moſt pernicious of all, do not a little diminiſh 
it; therefore, of all Kinds of People, intermediate Dealers are the worſt, 
from being the moſt hurtful to the other Orders of the Community as well 
as to the State, e : 
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It is not my Intention, from what has been ſaid, to level Dignities, or 
to depreciate Profeſſions, becauſe thoſe which are conſtitutional have all 
their great or real Uſes. The Lords are a balancing, and therefore a 
neceſſary Eſtate of the Kingdom, in which their national Merit lies. The 
Courts of Law are the 5 pe 0 of Juſtice, and naturally the Maintainers 
of Nights and therein thoſe of that Profeſſion have great Merit, as far as 


their Practice is regulated by a ſtrict _— to Truth and Equity, but 
every Thing beyond thoſe is Iniquity; for no Talents, no Knowledge, 
ſhould be proſtituted for Money to the doing of Injuſtice, as whatever 
admits of ſuch is an Abuſe. The honeſt Shopkeeper, or licit Dealer, is 
likewiſe an uſeful, and, of Courſe, worthy Member of Society. The 
Gentry, if they would live more in the Country, and within their Incomes, 
are alſo a reſpectable, and, conſtitutionally, would be an uſeful Order of 
the People; nor can it be ſaid that the Soldiery are quite an uſeleſs Body 
of Men in the preſent State of the Nation. But nothing can be ſaid in 
Favour of thoſe who act in Oppoſition to wholeſome Laws, and deal in 
Oppreſſion and Injury; which is the Practice of all intermediate Dealers 
in the Neceſſaries of Life, as well as of thoſe whoſe Traffic, of a like Kind, 
ſerves to prejudice any of the great Intereſts of the State. | 
My — Aim in this Repreſentation is to ſhew who thoſe are that moſt 
merit, and need the greate Protection and Encouragement for the Good 
of the Kingdom; and, on the contrary, who moſt require being reſtrain- 
ed, or to have their Practices put an End to; or, in ſhort, where it is for 
the general Intereſt to ſhew Favour or grant Indulgence, or to apply Ri- 
gour, in order that Reformation may take Place. 8 

It cannot but be ſuppoſed that all Men, who have a particular Intereſt 
to purſue or promote, will conſider all that is ſaid on this Subject with a 
Bias to their own Intereſt; but ſuch Men are partial, and what is written 
on theſe Subjects is directed to thoſe who are otherwiſe, as all Miniſters of 
State, Legiſlators, independent and honeſt Men ſhould be, and it is to be 
hoped really are, becauſe it is only from ſuch that the Reformation can be 
expected, which is become ſo greatly needed for the Happineſs of Indivi- 
duals and the Welfare of the State. In the poorer Orders of thoſe for 
whom I plead, it muſt be allowed to be alſo much wanted, for they ſtand 
not more in Need of Kindneſs than they do of right Diſcipline, in a Variety 
of Inſtances, as I ſhall next endeavour to make appear, who have no Ob- 
jet in View but the Inveſtigation of Truth, and the promoting of Juſtice 
in a relative Light to all, and for the Good of the whole Community. 
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O preſerve Order and Pe ce ; to adminiſter equal Juſtice to all; to 
encourage and reward Merit; to check Vice, and puniſh Crimes 


T1. are hurtful and dangerous to Society, are among the great Ends, and 


conſequently the chief Duties of Government; and the leſs Neglect or Par- 
tiality there * therein, o much the more perfect and meritorions will 
the Exerciſe of high Power 72. in the Eyes of Mankind. 

Without the Froth of florid, vague, and commonly fruitleſs Declama- 
tion on the Miſeries of the Poor, I have endeavoured to repreſent their 
great Utility to the State ; and with ſhewing how their Hardſhips and 
preſſions are made hurtful, nay, dangerous to the Community, I have alfo 
pointed out by what Means they are to be removed: But as they, like 
others, have all the Frailties, Vices, and Errors which are incident to 
human Nature, the Reſtraints of Diſcipline are of Courſe as neceſſary as 
Protection and Kindneſs, as well for their Happineſs as for the Good of 
the Kingdom. 

It has been already obſerved, that where Proviſions are dear Men can- 
not work cheap, and that the Proſperity of our beſt Trade depends on the 
Cheapneſs of Labour; but where Proviſions are cheap Labour may be 
made fo, and from ſuch being effected that Trade will become flouriſh- 
ing. | | 
The natural Effect of cheap Living will be every where cheap Labour; 
for Workmen, like Traders, can always, from the Extent of their Num- 
bers, be beat down to a living Price for their Commodity, which in Effect 
Labour is, like any Thing elſe for which Agreement is made: And it is 
ſtrictly agreeable to the moſt virtuous ſocial Principles, as well as to the 
Spirit of our Conſtitution and the Letter of our antient Laws, nay, indeed 
to the Laws of Nature, to compel Men to act as they ſhould do, or to 
puniſh them for doing otherwiſe, that is, doing what 'is injurious to 
others. | 

The Legiſlature has always exerciſed the Power of regulating the Rates 
of Labour; and while it is done in ſuch a Way as to enable Men to live 
in a Manner becoming their State of Life, it is done with great Juſtice : 
But if a farther Stimulation be added, by affording an Object to great In- 
duſtry and Frugality, it may be conſidered truly honourable as well as 


politic; and if Men will not do with theſe, then the coercive Means of 


Compulſion and Puniſhment are with Propriety to be applied. 
That too many of our Workmen of all Kinds will be vicious, and ab- 


ſtain from Labour, even when in a State of the utmoſt Neceſſity, is but 
| too 
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too common a Practice, as Experience evinces; the beſt Remedies againſt 
which muſt be a careful Diſcharge of all Clerical and Magiſterial Duties, 
with every needful Increaſe of Power to the latter for ſuch ſalutary Pur- 
poſes, and with proper Care, in the Appointment of the Magiſtracy, to 
make it able and reſpeCtable. | 
That the inferior Part of People in Scotland are ſo much better diſci- 
plined and inſtructed than thoſe of Exgland, and that here Diſſenters of 
all Kinds are better likewiſe than thoſe of the National Church, ſhould be 
conſidered as a Reproach to the Clergy thereof, Truth ſhould not in any 
Point be thought a cenſurable Severity, in what concerns the Good of a 
Community, and the Welfare of a State. We fee what Influence is often 
acquired by enthuſiaſtic Doctrines over the moſt ignorant, profligate, and 
wretched of human Beings : And why ſhould we doubt that Diſcourſes 
on the moral and relative Duties, e eee how to become happy 
here as well as hereafter, would, with the aſſiſtant Force of Example, 
have no powerful Effects? If all thoſe Incitements which Government 
can give to ſuch Endeavours were happily fo applied, by making Utility 
in the Profeſſion the ſureſt Means of Advancement, there can be no Doubt 
but theſe, with the Influence and authoritative Admonitions of the ſupe- 
rior Clergy, would go far in 2 the Principles and reforming the 
Manners of the People, eſpecially thofe of the lower Orders. 
To this good Effect the right Diſeharge of the Magiſterial Offices would 
ve ſtill more aſſiſtant, which never can be expected till the Trade of 
uſticeſhip is aboliſhed, and public Good, not private Advantage, made 
the great Object of acting in the Diſcharge of their Duty; the Means for 
doing which it muſt be needleſs to point out, but the chief is that of 


making the Commiſſion truly honourable and ee | | 

But what Admonitions and Encouragements fail to accompliſh, Puniſh- 
ments ſhould be made to effect, in the Appointments of which our Fore- 
fathers appear to have been miſtaken in their Choice of Shame, becauſe 
accompanied with Infamy, which ſerve but to produce Deſperation. The 
Pillories, Bridewells, the Stocks and Whipping-Poſts, are therefore not 
fit Means to be applied for Correction; to which Purpoſe cloſe Confine- 
ment and hard L r by Taſk, with hard Fare, and Hunger for Non- 

ormance. of it, would operate more effectually; but vicious Socie 
even in Puniſhment, where the End is Correction, only ſerves to fortify 
the Mind in its Adherence to Error or Iniquity. 

All Contracts for reciprocal Conſiderations muſt be equally binding; 
therefore if the Maſter bargains for a Day's, Week's, Month's, or Year's 
Work, and the Man for Wages for any of thoſe Periods of Time, _ 

| oug 
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ought to be equally punctual in their Compliance with the Agreement. 
The Maſter ought then no more to be diſappointed of the Labour of his 
Workman (except from legal Conſtraint or evident Neceſſity) than the Man 
of his Wages when they are become honeſtly earned, and mere Will on 
either Side ſhould be put out of the Queſtion ; ſo that a wanton Breach 
on the Part of either ſhould, on the proper Proof being given, be puniſhed 

by the Magiſtrate, in a clear Caſe, becifively, without the Admiſi 
Appeal that would be attended with Expence, either by a proportionate 
Fine, if recoverable by diſtraining, or, if not, by a Chaſtiſement that would 
not lead to a Corruption of Manners. | 

The Laws, if needful, ſhould be enforced for the Puniſhment of Idleneſs 
and Vice; and Care ſhould be taken to have them effectually executed, in 
order to terrify Men from evil doing; which, with Encouragements given 
them to do well, could not fail, with the other Means chat have been 


mentioned, of producing all deſirable good Effects to Individuals and the 
State. | 
| | PUBLICOLA. 
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HE Revival and Enforcement of all the good old Laws of Police 
which evil Practice had made obſolete, and the eſtabliſhing of ſuch 
new ones as Changes of Circumſtances and Refinements in wicked Arti- 
fice may be found to have been made neceſſary, it is to be hoped will take 
Place, from recent Inſtances of great Diſtreſs as well as of dangerous Li- 
centiouſneſs, it being the Duty of Government alike to prevent either, as 
great Evils to the State; and we can have no Reaſon to doubt that full At- 
tention will be beſtowed for the preſent Cure and future Preyention of 
both. 
But as the Civil Power is that which is only conſtitutional in this King- 
dom, and in the Nature of Things can only operate with real Efficacy, it 
muſt greatly depend on rightly ſtrengthening and regulating the Magiſte- 
rial Office, and the Dignity given to the Diſcharge of it by a wiſe Choice 
of Men, that can effect Reformation in the lower Orders of People 
throughout the Kingdom, by the Exertion of a right Diſcipline, and eſpe- 
cially for removing the many dangerous as well as ſhameful Nuſances — 
are ſeen within the Bills of Mortality. 
It muſt be conſidered as indiſputable by all candid Men, that none 
ſhould be admitted into the Commiſſion who can be ſuppoſed to have 
_ 
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any Intereſt, from the Nature of their Property or Profeſſions, in the 


ſcreening or countenancing Iniquity or Abuſe, or even whoſe Circum- 
ſtances ſubject them to Venality, or expoſe them to Corruption. I have 
heard an honeſt Magiſtrate mention the Means by which —— who were 
not fo, could make a Quarrel between two vulgar Women produce the 
Sum of fourteen Shillings in the Way of Trade; and which, in the 
Courſe of the Proceedings, would probably neceſſitate the poor infatuated 
Creatures to pawn their very Cloaths, or other Moveables, for the Indul- 
gence of Rancour ; and, after ſo ſtripping them, would influence or com- 
pel them to make Matters up ; which ſhameful and miſchievous Practice 
muſt ſurely be deemed inverting the very Duties of Office. 
Great Diſorders likewiſe ariſe, in many er Parts of the King- 
dom, from the actual Want of reſident Magiſtrates, occaſioned by Party 
Influence or Reſentment, ariſing from another Kind of partial Intereſt, 
- which. is no leſs ſelfiſh, injurious, or ſhameful ; and which has equal Ten- 
dency, in other Modes, to promote Vice, n Idleneſs, and every 
Species of Guilt and Diſorder. It muſt be needleſs to enlarge or be par- 
ticular with regard to this Source of Evil; but Remedies we ſhould how- 
ever hope will become applied by a wiſe and 2 Government, while 
Correction can be effected, for that may not be found prafticable, if Evils 
eber the opel Efficacy of a Poli muſt principally depend on the 
2 operative Etficacy of a Police inci 4 on 
Abilities and Integrity of the Magiſtracy, who have the Thier executive Part 
therein, is what can need no Arguments to prove, any more than that, by 
no other Means, Order, Power, or Proſperity can be inſured to a Com- 
munity. In a leſs Degree the right Diſcharge of Pariſh Offices mult be 
conducive to that End; and that ſtrong Enforcements therein are become 
highly requilite, or ne and important Regulations to be inſtituted, it muſt 
be needleſs to prove, becauſe ſufficiently obvious to thoſe who have it in 
their Power to apply Remedies of either Kind. 

All Inſtitutions are liable to be corrupted, and by Corruption to become 
inverted, which is wy new mays one and — what Machiavel 
ſays of a national Conſtitution in general, is equally applicable to every 
war diſtin& Part of it, which is, That firf Prin ples muſt be fr, 

uentiy recurred to for the Preſervation of its Vigour, or Reſtoration from 
33 which otherwiſe would end in Ruin. And a Syſtem of national 
Polity, like a uſeful Machine, muſt always be * in Order, or it will 
ſoon be in Ruins; for neglected Diſorder in one Part will quickly intro- 
duce the like into all, and then, from being paſt mans Attempts at 
Correction will be fruitleſs, 1 . cannot prove effectul. 5 


2901 

The Body of a People are not apt to apprehend conſtitutional or poli- 
tical Diſorders, and therefore they are generally inattentive to ſuch ſpecu- 
lative Prognoſtications as are framed from rational Deductions of Effects 
from their Cauſes, which are, however, ſure in their Operations. Hence 
it has happened that no Nation ever availed itſelf properly of the Examples 
of ſuch Kinds which had been furniſhed by others, any more than the 
Jeu would do of the Admonitions of their inſpired Prophets; and there- 
fore, although by the ſpecial Interpoſition of Providence, with regard to 
the latter, yet it was by the Operations of Nature, in Cauſes and Effects, 
that their Ruin became accompliſhed. But we, who have ourſelves been 
too inattentive to Cauſes, now behold the Effects which were ſpeculatively 
foretold of ſome which had but lately become glaringly apparent; and 
truly they are ſuch as ſhould ſerve to ſet thoſe upon ſerious Thinking, 
whoſe Duty it is ſo to do, how Correction may be effectually applied to 
the Roots of ſuch Evils, as the Cauſes of them muſt be 19 the or the 
experienced Effects will be frequent, and perhaps every Time worſe ; nay, 
at laſt muſt prove fatal, if ſuffered to continue, from growing. beyond the 
Reach of Remedies. : * 855 A, 

Corruptions and Abuſes in their Natures are generating, and a lax Diſ- 
_ cipline is ever the ſure Introducer of Diſorders. The Powers of preying 
on one Side, and the Impunity of Vice and Idleneſs on the other, require 
equally to be reſtrained, or rather totally t6 be taken away; for in Propor- 
tion only as ſtrict Juſtice and true Diſcipline are ſupported, a Conſtitution 
can be ſafe, or a State proſperous; or, on the other Hand, the former 
endangered, and the latter declining to Diſorder and Debility ; ſuch being 
always and every where to be conſidered as unerring Criterions for Deci- 
fions in theſe Matters, as they are infallible Teſts of ſuch Truths, grounded 
alike on Reaſon and the Experience of all Ages. Fo * 
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IIAVINCG ſhewn that Protection and Encouragement is due to In- 
1 duſtry, and that ſtrict Diſcipline is equally requiſite, as well for the 
ood of Individuals as of the State, let us now conſider the Weight of the 
Burthens on the Community, which are created by their Neceſſities, and 
the various Abufes that are experienced therein. ws wv 
That it is a great Advantage to all thoſe whoſe Condition in Life 
makes Labour of any Kind indiſpenſibly neceſſary for their Support, to be 
| * induſtrious 
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induſtrious, ſober, and frugal, muſt be conſidered as indiſputable, becauſe 
they are Virtues which we are daily ſeeing do lay the Foundations of every 
Degree of Fortune and Happineſs in the Buſineſſes of Art, nays in that of 


mere Labour, at leaſt, of Comfort and Eſteem, and not unfrequently of 
Advancement in Life. Theſe are therefore Tak Encouragements to 
the voluntary practiſing of thoſe ſolid and ſelf-ſerving Virtues, which are 
rarely ſeen to fail of inſuring their own Rewards. But as there is rarely 
any Medium in their Conduct between the Practice of thoſe. Virtues and 
their oppoſite Vices, which are Idleneſs, Drunkenneſs, and Improvidence, 
the general Community muſt owe to itſelf the Care of guarding again 
the Effects of them to its own Prejudice. That Public ich is benefited 
by individual Induſtry, owes Relief to its real Wants; a right Senſe of 
which Duty has been, and now is, the Foundation of all inſtituted Re- 
liefs in the real Caſes of Neceflity which are derived from Accidents or 
real Cauſes, ſuch as hard Times, Want of Work, Sickneſs, or perſonal 
Hurt, or from the natural Incapacity of old Age for Labour. all of 
theſe, or ſimilar Caſes, fit Aſſiſtance is their Due; but then it muſt be con- 
ſidered as no leſs the Due of the Public, not to be expoſed to ſuch Bur- 
thens from Indulgence in the Vices above-mentioned, which ſhould not 
be ſuffered with Impunity, becauſe how much ſoever Liberty may intitle 
Individuals wantonly to make themſelves miſerable, it cannot intitle them 
to inflict Puniſhments on others, which in Fact will prove the Caſe, when, 
in Conſequence of their own Vices, others become compelled to maintain 
them; and ſo far as Pariſh Taxes operate to this End, they ought to be con- 
ſidered as public Evils. | 1 
A Man who wilfully loſes a Day's Pay from Idleneſs, and at the ſame 
ſpends that of another in Intemperance, is therein doubly deficient in his 
Dat to the Public, as well as to himſelf or Family, 1 by the Laws of 
the Land he is puniſhable for both Offences. But of what Uſe are Laws 
if they are not duly executed? which is unhappily the Caſe. Herein then 
lies a principal Cauſe of the Exceſs of Pariſh Taxes; and, what is till a 
worſe Evil, the great Loſs to the State of ſo much uſeful Labour. K 
Obſervation ſhould convince us the Maxim is falſe, That Men will nat 
labour but from preſſing Neceſſity, becauſe we do ſee they will be induſtri- 
ous for the Comforts of Life, as well as for getting forward in it; while 
there are others who, for Indulgence of Vice and Idleneſs, will ſuffer all 
Kinds of Wretchedneſs. Encouragements ſhould therefore be given to 
Well-doing, and Temptations to ill Conduct ſhould as much as poſſible 
be den. but if with theſe Precautions the latter is ſtill purſued, 
Puniſhments become neceſſary, 8 rigidly be adminiſtered. 
2 | 
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That there are, however, Workmen of all Kinds who do avowedly 
negle& their Labour, to the Diſappointment of their Maſters and the In- 
jury of the Public, and alſo indulge themſelves in Drunkenneſs, on the 
Plea of Pariſh Obligation to provide for them and their Families, are Facts 
notorious, becauſe frequent, and may ſerve to account in one Way for the 
common Obſervation, that in no other Country there are ſuch public and 
private Reliefs for the Poor as in this, and yet in no other does there 

pear ſo much and ſo great Wretchedneſs. But theſe however are not 
th the Cauſes, for there are three others that equally operate, which are 
thefe ; a dofective or corrupt Police, Abuſes in Pariſh Management, and 
too many Temptations to Indulgences of 8 
It is 4 melancholy Conſideration, that the Duties on Strong Beer and 
Spirits are made ſuch Objects of high Conſideration, as to make the very 
Encouragement of Drunkenneſs almoſt a political Virtue; and it is equally 
uch, that the very Magiſterial Office has often been made the Means of 
countenancing, for Self-Intereſt, the moſt infamous Houſes and profligate 

ratices, which was corrupting the Stream of public Manners, it may 
be ſaid, at its. very Source. I | 

Nor is it leſs to be lamented, that a Turn to the moſt triſſing Diſſipa- 
tions in the higher Orders of Pariſhioners has thrown all Pariſh Duties into 
the Hands of thoſe who are leaſt qualified for, or ought leaſt to be truſted 
with, the Execution of them. Hence do we ſec, in too many Pariſhes, 
micreaſed Rates to no good Purpoſe, from a Game in Dealings being 
played by Pariſh-Officers into the Hands of one another, and with great 
Waſte in extravagant Expences, while the Poor are farmed out to thoſe 
' whoſe Intereſt it naturally becomes to make the moſt of them that is poſ- 
fible, which makes unhappy Wretches rather hazard periſhing in the 
| Streets; as Vagrants and Beggars, than fubmit to the Sufferings experi- 
enced in Workhouſes, of which we may be able to frame ſome juſt Ideas 
from what the Public has lately been informed, of the Deſtruction of In- 
farits under Pariſh Care; and while the infetior Pariſh-Officers, or Ser- 
vatrts, art ſern fo negligent in their Duty, from the numberleſs Nuſances 
which appear every where in the Streets, even to unremoved Shoals. of 
Beggars; and, as*muſt be ſuppoſed, the Protection, for Conſiderations, of 
the moſt open and abandoned Profligacy. | 

Thefe, with the numberleſs Temptations to Idleneſs and Diſſipation of 
every Kind, and the Tłade of Juſticeſhip in all its Branches, are what ſerve 
- Few the Kingdom with every Species of Folly, Vice, Iniquity, and 

Vretchednefs, to the making it what may be truly called ſuch an Augean 
Stable as requires. Herculean Labour to cleanſe ; but which Work muſt 
ſoon 
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ſoon be ſet about, or it will really be found impracticable. Perfect Order, 

we well know, it is impoſſible to preſerve; but an entire Relaxation of 

Principle and Diſcipline, from the Introduction of corrupt Practices, muſt 

tend to the Production of every Thing that is ruinous; for when it be- 

comes the general Practice to act from the Maxim of the Devil tate the 

hindmoſt, it cannot be long betore all will really go in a certain Way. 
Lg . 
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T will hardly be ſuppoſed I can poſſibly want Information, that moſt 
_ of the D Row now mentioned concerning Maſters and Workmen 
ave for a long Time been made, and ſtill are in Force, though their being 
fo avails little; for of what Importance are Regulations if not duly ob- 
ſerved? They may be as well abrogated as not executed, On the per- 
fecting of thoſe Laws, therefore, and the effectual Enforcement of their 
due Execution, muſt depend the Removal of the various Abuſes in Deal- 
ings in the Neceffaries of Life, which to. greatly oppreis the Poor, and in- 
jure every other Order of People; as alſo the Prevention of Idleneſs and 
the Suppreſſion of Vice, (but particularly that of Intemperance) which 
are ſo corruptive of Manners, ſo deſtructive of Order, and in their Effects 
ſerve ſo much to burthen Pariſhes, deprive the State of the Advantages of 
uſeful Labour, fill the Streets and Roads with Plunderers of every Kind, 
croud Priſons with Debtors, Bridewells with Miſcreants, the whole King- 
dom with Vagrants and Beggars, and make the yearly Numbers of our Fe- 
Ions ſo much exceed thoſe of any other Nation, nay, poſſibly greater than 
of all the reſt of Europe together. 

It is an old Obſervation, that Laws of Policy will in a great Degree 
prove uſeleſs, unleſs they are ſo framed as to execute themſelves; which, 
with regard to moſt Matters, in a great Degree, it ſhould be thought, they 
might be made to do. But were that to be found impracticable, ſurely. 
the inſtituting of a general Board for ſuperintending the Execution of the 
Police of South- Britain, (for in Scotland it does not appear to be wanted) 
to act under the yearly ws e of Parliament, as well as conſtantly under 
that of Government, and with due Care taken for keeping it active and 
uncorrupt, might be made to operate effectually for ſo important a 
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The Turn of the Public Mind, and the Effects thereof, are likewiſe 
Matters deſerving of the higheſt Attention, becauſe thereon the Principles 
and Manners, the Virtues and Vices of a People, will ever greatly depend. 
The late ingenious Mr. Henry Fielding, in one of his Works, characterized 
the Turn of the Age, with Propriety, by the Epithet TRITLING, as the 
late Lord Bolingbroke did in fironger Terms'to the ſame Efe#. A more 
contemptible Character no People can acquire. It is what we have diſ- 
graced ourſelves with by our too free Intercourſes with the French; 
a People who owe to their futile Verſatility, Levity of Temper, and ſtrong 
Attention to Trifles, (of which the Great Monteſquieu and all their beſt 
Writers accuſe them) the Loſs of their Freedom, and their Inability to 
recover or maintain it. How far the reproachful Character of the Times, 
which has been mentioned, continues to be deſerved, may be determined 
by a Survey of the moſt ſplendid Routs, Aſſemblies, and all other Kinds 
of Meetings, down to the numberleſs ſauntering Rendezvouſes for Diſſi- 
pation that are in and about the Metropolis, as well as ſcattered through- 
out the Kingdom; the Operas, and Practice of going to them, which 
latter is evidently for Faſhion, and not from Taſte for Muſic ; the State 
of the Play-Houſes, and the Entertainments which they furniſh ; the 
ceaſeleſs Buſineſs of the Gaming-Table ; the prevailing Taſte for Read- 
ing, as alſo for Dreſs, and the frequent Summer Jaunts of the lower Or- 
ders of People, through Duſt, inte the Country, and Extravagance. 
' Theſe are all Circumſtances of Taſte that exemplify the Turn of the 
Times, which is ſtrong: to Trifling and Diſſipation; while for Means to 
indulge in which, every Species of Fraud, Rapine, and Knavery is be- 
come practiſed. Solid Happineſs is IN for Indulgence in unſatiſ- 
factory Pleaſures, the ſtrong Purſuits of which leave no Leiſure to Men 
for the Diſcharge of thoſe public Duties that, in one Kind or another, are 

due from all to the Community. | 
Pariſhes and the Public at large, from the Generality of Practice, might 
have been, and doubtleſs often was, greatly benefited by the Tavern Meetings 
of a Neighbourhood of Men to converſe, becauſe they naturally introduced 
ſuch Topics of Diſcourſe as were intereſting to them in common; from 
'whence Nuſances and Abuſes became removed, and Order in many Points 
maintained; but no Advantage reſults from Tavern-Muſic, Dancing, and 
Card-Meetings, which are ſtill more expenſive; and if in the latter there 
is more Sobriety, there is alſo more of the over-balancing Qualities towards 
Evil, of Levity and Trifling, which, as Paffions, are Tcbaſing, eſpecially 
in Stations indo at Ages in which the ſerious Turn is becoming, and muſt. 
be requiſite, Nor can frequent public Intercourſes of both Sexes tend to 
1 create 
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create domeſtic or any Kind of ſolid Happineſs, while they greatly weaken 
common Security. It would be unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that the Quakers 
are not as happy as they are an orderly, and in general are ſeen to be, a 
proſperous People; and that they do better diſcharge their public as 
well as . Duties, is certainly a Reproach to others who ſo highly 
lect ene od 452336 de 6 $0 | 

"Thin s are off their true Bias, when national Folly makes the Con- 
triver of any Scene of Diſſipation (a Cauſe of Abuſe and Waſte of Time, 
which are injurious to a State) a more proſperous Man than the Mer- 
chant, who employs a Fortune, and ſedulouſly exerts; his Talents in a 
Trade that finds Employment for Numbers, and returns great Wealth to 
his Country; when a Fiddler is careſſed as a Perſon. of high Merit, and 
an ingenious uſeful Artiſt is looked upon as a contemptible Fellow; when 
the Incomes of Players, of but moderate Abilities,” are made to exceed 
thoſe of Admirals and Generals, and thoſe of their Patented Superiors are 
ſeen to ſurpaſs the, Appointments, of Ambaſſadors, or Great Officers of 
State; and while Mummers, Buffoons, Maſters, of uſeleſs Dexterity,. or 
Pimps to the ſillieſt of Paſtimes, are not only made wealthy, but alſo the 
Object of Admiration; while the Poſſeſſors of real Knowledge, and the 
Profeſſors of uſeful Science, are neglected or over- looked; and the brave 
Land and Sea Officers, whether, maimed or ſound, who had fought their 
Country's; Battles, and acquired it great and valuable Poſſeſſions, are 
forced to ſculk into Penury, neglected and in Obſcurity, as Men unde- 

ſerving of Reward or Commiſeration. | 1 
,{ Theſe will be ever ſtriking Examples of the Degeneracy of Times, 
and Inſtances of what Clamour for Correction, for . as well 
as Security, of a State and Peo le. | 1 
ib, 141 Pho ene. : bIGH) asd: PUBLICOLA. a 
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Tow far an eſſential or thorough Reform in our national Police may 
contribute, with good Example and ſome other aſſiſtant Means, to 
give a new Turn to the Public Mind concerning ſuch and ſimilar Points 
as were touched on in my laſt Letter, as well as to correct ſuch Abuſes in 
Practice of various Kinds as have been diſturbing the Peace and deſtroy- 
ing the great Intereſts of the Kingdom, there is no pretending to ſay, 
however greatly to be wiſhed ; but as the cleanſing of the Augean Stable, 
or removing the Filth of evil and corrupt Practices, has been. an Under- 
| taking 


- 
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taking long thought highly .needful, and pretended to be engaged in by 
— | thoſe who ſucceſſively aſſumed the Character of Patriots, it may now, it 
| ſhould be hoped, be expected to be ſet ſeriouſly about, becauſe recent 
| Tranſactions ſo ſerve effectually to demonſtrate the Neceſſity of its being 
_- done. | te inge 

Paſs we now to the Conſideration of other Political Evils that are de- 
ſerving of the higheſt Attention; among which is the Drain of Wealth 
that continues open from this Kingdom to another, which is our natural 
| Rival and Enemy, from Cauſes the moſt pernicious, and to the Amount 
of double more than we gain by our Commerce with all the reſt of 
| Europe. . | I . 
| ; This immenſe Drain of our vital Powers is to France, and flows thro' 
6 two Channels; namely, the Smugglers of both Kingdoms, and our Ram- 

blers into that Country. 3 570 t 

By the Eſtimates that have been made, on the beſt Authorities, this 
Kingdom has not for many Years paid lefs than a Million for the Trade that 
is carried on by native Smugglers, of which at leaſt Half muſt be ſuppoſed 
f to go to France; and when it is confidered that there is hardly an actual 
rreſident French Subject in this Kingdom who is not concerned in Smug- 
| gling, and what Numbers there are of them, beſides, who are continually 
paſſing backwards and forwards between the two Kingdoms, all employed 
in the ſame Trade, it muſt be reaſonable to . they likewiſe drain us 


Z of an annual large Sum; to which if we ad great Smuggling which 
| is known to be carried on between Scotland, Treland, and that Kingdom, 
y it muſt be greatly under-eftimating the whole Balance France fo gains, by 
computing it at a Million-in Money, beſides the Wooll that is carried to 
that Kingdom from Great-Britain and Ireland, which is an Article ſtill 
more diſadvantageous to us than Gold: And if we add to theſe the exceſſive 
1 Sums that are drawn from us to be expended by our Travellers in that 
4 : Kingdom, it can hardly be ſuppoſed that the whole uſual Balance we have 
| paid in Money to France was leſs than two Millions Sterling, which ex- 
preſs Sum has by many been reckoned about the Profits ſo made of us, 
| _ excluſive of our Wooll. s 
| This, therefore, is an Object that ſhould be deemed highly deſerving of 
| the moſt ſerious Attention; for with all the Reſtrictions that have been 
lately contrived, and all the Diligence that has been uſed to check Smug- 
gling, there can be no Doubt entertained that the Drain on this „ 
. by illicit Trade, and from the faſhionable Phrenzy which ſends People to 
SF France, is ſtill, and will continue, enormous, unleſs farther Means are 
| ufed to leſſen it by every poſſible Method. 
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A Capitation Tax on all trading Foreigners in this Kingdom (except 


Merchants actually ſettled in Houſes of Buſineſs, and ſuch as 9 the Alien 


Duties) as has late been talked of, will undoubtedly be a Meaſure, 
and was it even to be extended to all in other Employments, except Ma- 
nufacturing, it might prove ſtill more effectual. Nor ſhould it be thought 
unreaſonable for a Tax to be laid on all Britiſb Subjects going out of the 
Kingdom to France or the Lou Countries, Merchants and Mariners ex- 


ted, having Certificates of being ſuch; for. n can be mare reaſon- 
as tn and Proglo-pap-to the Statefor- i ing themſelves in 
what is in) to it. 


Great muſt be the Prejudice done to the State by by ſuffering « temporary 


Refidence'of F rs in this Kingdom, in any Kinds of Buſineſs that 
interferes with the Employments of Natives, becauſe they not bare. 
the in the End, of the Fruits of their Labour, but OP 

ſtanding in the W be- eee ulation. Eve 
quiicien of ual pecially with new or improved Arts, 7 
come over ay wa Fx. with us, is u 


cial; — and Goon, 2 — 8 
greath rejudicial, and therefore o t to be diſc bein 
4 more injurious, as well as highly dit " is the Progiice of 
— to adopt the Taſte, and borrow the Faſhions, of a rival 
in Manufucturing and Trade, becauſe it is a great Self- letting 
down in the Eyes of all Europe, from ſuch acknowledged Superi 
therein. Many ſuperior Arts to thoſe of France, in the Opinions 0b al 
Nations, ber we facrificed by this Folly; which 7 a can cure but 
the Prevalence of Senſe and Virtue, rb M in a national. Senſe, we ſeem 
to pay too little Regard. It cannot r our Dignity or Intereſt to co 
ch in any ſuch Art; but ie furly 5 t0 rival chow in all; and — 
Pi ir ould bb ee ee e Ladies eee it to ſet a 
right Value on their own Taſte: and Importance, or ſhew leis patriot Re- 
gard than Frenchmen do for the great Intereſts of their Country. But 
the contrary is a national Infatuation almoſt peculiar to ourſelves, and of 
infinite Diſgrace and Diſadvantage to the Kingdom, which mne 
ſhake off, as eee to retain, 
PUBLICOLA. | 
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AMONG the Baal Errors of Policy which have for a long Time 
A prevailed in this Kingdom, no one has been fo abſurd as that of 
thinking it was for our Advantage to borrow Money of Foreigners on the 
Mortgage to them of all Property and Labour in the Kingdom, and with 
the burthening of both with Taxes, or the Payment of Intereſt. | 
There may indeed have been critical Times, in which the Exigencies 
of Affairs might have authorized ſuch Meaſures from Neceſſity, and no 
other Plea could warrant them. But thoſe Times of Difficulty got over, 
it ſhould: have been made the unremitting Care of Government to have 
got rid of thoſe Burthens, as well to prevent ſuch a Drain of Money from 
us as the annual Intereſt amounted to, as to ſecure. future State-Meaſures 
from becoming embarraſſed by other Powers, from .the Influence they 
might therefrom acquire on our national Credit, upon which the Means 
for, and Succeſs of extraordinary Operations muſt always chiefly depend. 
But however public Opinion may have erred in theſe Matters, it ſhould 
be conſidered as unreaſonable to ſuppoſe that Miniſters. could want' the 
Underſtanding to judge rightly thereof, as they muſt be qualified for cum- 
paring public with private Concerns in fimilar Caſes, and ſuch as they 
could not but be familiar with, of which the following is moſt obvi- 
ous; the different Conditions of one Man who has Mortgages on all his 
Neighbours Eſtates, and of another on whoſe Eſtate all his Neighbours 
have Mortgages; one being conſequently in great Affluence and Power, 
and the other, on the contrary, in Penury, Difficulties, and an almoſt help- 
leſs and defenceleſs Condition. 0 9 88 
This Compariſon holds equally with reſpect to States and Individuals ; 
therefore we ought not to aſſign to a Want of Knowledge in Miniſters, what 
can only rationally be attributed to a Want of honeſty in them. Neceſſity 
might have conſtrained the State to run in Debt to whoever could ſupply 
it with Money in a Time of War or Diſtreſs, but no ſatisfactory Apology 
can be made for neglecting to uſe every poſſible Means for the Diſcharge 
of thoſe Debts in the ſucceeding Times of Peace, and more eſpecially ſuch 
Parts of them as we owed to Foreigners, as well for increafing our Re- 
ſources in future, by ſhutting up a continual Drain of Wealth from us, as 
for freeing ourſelves from the Influence of Creditors, which they might 
employ to our Embarraſſment. | 
Stateſmen could not poſſibly be ſo ignorant as not to perceive the wide 
Difference between being great Creditors or Debtors to other Nations, or 
between a trading Kingdom's being burthened with grievous Taxes to pay 


Intereſt 
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Intereſt to Foreigners, or being only lightly taxed for the Support of Go- 
vernment, while. overflowing with ſolid circulating Wealth, and at the 
ſame Time having Tides of Riches continually flowing in, not only from 
a flouriſhing Trade, which is the ſure Conſequence of cheap Labour and 
Living, but alſo for Intereſt of large Loans to other Countries, which tlie 
reſpective People of them would be toiling and trading under every Diſad- 
vantage to pay; I fay, it muſt be impoſſible for Stateſmen not to be ſen- 
ſible of flock a Difference in Situations, and therefore a contrary Conduct 
was certainly more imputable to Guilt in them than Ignorance yet ſuch 
were the oppoſite Schemes of Policy in a Bur/eigh and a Walpole, that of 
the former being ſtreight and honeſt, that of the latter crooked and ini- 
uitous. 75 me | 
1 The Author of a Work, lately publiſhed, has ſuggeſted, that the great 
Object of all Adminiſtrations, for a long Time paſt, has been their own 
Intereſt, which evidently tallies with the Opinions now delivered concern- 
ing the Wiſdom of public Meaſures. - Indeed Co/ley Cibber, of facetious 
Memory, did indirectly juſtify all Adminiſtrations from the Revolutibn-to 
near the End of his own Life, by ſaying the People had found Fault with 
them all, ergo, (as we muſt ſuppoſe he conceived) 'the People muſt have 
been always in the Wrong, becauſe, as he obſerved, all Miniſters could 
not have been ſo; and there are Abundance of Politicians now who we 
are continually hearing deliver the ſame Opinion, for Reaſons that the) 
themſelves muſt be ſuppoſed to know beſt. But ſome few Men may per- 
haps think that honeſt Colley underſtood much more of the Affairs che 
Stage than he did of thoſe of the State; or as his own Theatrical Admini- 
ſtration was often greatly objected to, and to be ſure he thought without 
Reaſon, it may be ſuppoſed he judged of public Opinion with regard to 
Miniſters as he did with reſpect to himſelf, and conſequently concluded it 
muſt always be wrong when Diſapprobation was expreſſed; and we may 
farther ſuppoſe, that Mr. G and the moſt ſelfiſh or hated Stateſman 
of later Times have been exactly of the ſame Opinion on all Occurrences 
of ſuch a Kind. 9 | | 
In the Degrees of Cenſure, however, we may diſctiminate Men, and 
candidly allow, that although all may have been faulty, yet ſuch they have 
been in very different Degrees. We know that neither Wiſdom or Virtue 
is gerfe&t in human Beings. But the Trial of our preſent ſuppoſed Pre- 
mier is yet to be made in Times of Peace; and it is to the Credit of his 
Colleagues that they have not yet been unpopular ; ſo that it may at leaſt 
* 2 they will, in theſe Matters, act on better Syſtems than their Pre- 
deceſſors. | * 1 
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It is the Deſign. of this Letter to ſhew that the true Policy, and of 
Courſe the true Intereſt of this Kingdom, has in general, for many Years 
paſt, been either not rightly underſtood, or not honeſtly purſued, and that 
much of public Opinion thereon has been likewiſe erroneous, from ſu 

poſing that it was for our national Good rather to be Debtors than Credi⸗- 
tors to foreign Nations, and acting accordingly. But there are other 
Lights in which theſe Objects may require to be ſet; hot, as dt is to be 
hoped, for the Information of Stateſmen, but others, which I ſhall accord- 
ingly next proceed to do. . | | 
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T JAVING ſhewn that this Kingdom muſt ſuffer by an open Drain 
| of Money from it, to pay the Intereſt due to Foreigners or a great 
antity of our national Funds, the Taxes for doing which.muſt always 
unhappily affect our Trade, and that their poſſeſſing fo much of the fund+ 
ed Debts of this Kingdom naturally gives them ſuch an Influence as they 
may occaſionally employ to our Prejudice, by ſo wounding our public Cre- 
dit as to embarraſs us in the raiſing of Yer to Government, I ſhall 
next point out the obvious Means which it furniſhes, to the Dutch 
cially, of extending that Drain of Wealth from us by the Practioe of 
Stock- jobbing, which in our Stocks is become almoſt as common in Mal. 
land as in England. | 1 
We all know the chief of Dutch Ingen Fe of the trading and monied 
Kinds, and that their Country is not only the Centre of political Negoti- 
ations, but alſo of commercial Exchanges. The principal Merchants at 
Amſterdam have great Influence in the State of that Country, as great Con- 
nections with foreign Countries, nay, even with ſome foreign Courts, and 
have alſo immenſe Sums of Money ready at their Diſpoſal for any Kinds 
of promiſing Engagements. Theſe are all Circumftances which give them 
very great Advantages in ſpeculative Stock- jobbhing and 2 in 
Britiſb Funds, as well as in the Money and Exchange Tranſactiens of this 
Kingdom, all of which Kinds of Dealings are, and muſt be, in a conſider- 
able Degree dependent on one another. The Extent of their ſpeculative 
Deaings, on both Sides of the Water, in our Funds, is known to be very 
great, as well as the cloſe, Connections which there are between many of 
the great Stock-jobbers of cither Country. | 


From 
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From the Circumſtances which have been mentioned, it may naturally 
be ſu that the great Stock- jobbers of Holland are in general mure 
in the real Secret of Affairs, or, in other Words, have earlier and ſurer 
Intelligence of what is meditating, or reſolved on, in State Cabinets, than 
the Generality or even beſt · informed Stock- jobbers of England, and there 
fore engage in ſuch Tranſachons with infinite Advantage over thoſe of our 
own Country who are not connected with them, beſides the canſequent 
collateral ones which they often make, in their Agios and Ex 3 the 
former being entirely in their own Hands to raiſe and fall at Pleaſure, an 
the latter abundantly more under their Jofluence:than our C .. 

| Beheld in theſe Lights, foreign Property and Tranſactions in our Funds 
muſt be confidered as extremely pernicious; for they are made a ſoak» 
ing Spunge of the vital Maiſture of our Body Politic, which Foreigners 
are continually ſqueezing out, to their on infinite Advantage, who fatten 
on the invigorating Powers which they ſo drain away, and leave us in 
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If there have been political Managers © half-informed dr ſhort- ſighted 
as not to ſer to what hs the Opetations extended} of ſuch a national 
Evil, their Ignorance bas pravod highly nofortunate to their Country 
and was exactly of 2 Picoe with that of 2 young Prodigal, with regard to 
his Inheritance, whoſe fole Attention. is beftawed an the Means of railing 
Money, without heading Conſequences fm Diſadvantage, Waſte, or De- 
predation; and O goes on fuffering in every Way, till he becomes in a 
Condition to raiſe no more, either for Profufion or Subfiftence, and then 
finds himlctf in ſuch a State as äs alike helpleſs and hopeleſa. 

We hear frequently (to uſe the Stile of the Place) of lame Ducks wad- 
dling out of the Alley, that is, becoming Bankrupts, by which they in- 
volve all thoſe in Loſſes or worſe Misfortunes who have any Concerns with 
them; and we like wiſe hear often of the great Loſſes and frequent Ruin 
of Men and their Families by Alley Tranſactions; much of the Plunder 
of all whom we, however, — is gained by Sharpers at home, and ſo 
far the Nation is noyotherwiſe prejudiosd than by the hurtful Encourage- 
ment which it gives to a Spirit of Gaming. But the very conſiderable 
Part which Natiues ſo loſe to che Agents of Foreigners here, or by their 
own Agents to them abroad; is fo much real Loſs to the Kingdom; and 
we may, with including all the collateral Circumſtances which have been 
mentioned, ſuppoſe it to be very great, from the Advantages ſet forth, 
which they have over us, and of which there are ſome: corroberating Ap- 
pearances that may be of a Nature too delicate to mention. * : 
be 


1 

Thus are we, in Effect, made a tributary People to other States, and 
alſo a Prey to them, from making them in too great a Degree our Credi- 
tors, by the Mortgages which we have ſo made to them of our Lands, 
Trade, and Labour; all of which together has been a Species of Policy 
exactly of a Piece with that of enabling them to eat our Proviſions cheaper 
than we can do ourſelves, and of Courſe to under-work us, by Means of 
immoderate Bounties which are paid out of the Pockets of the People, 
from whence come alſo the Taxes that pay them their vaſt Inheritances 
for Loans of Money, not borrowed to employ at home, but to expend in 
the Service of foreign States, on the Plea of ſupporting that political 
Bubble called the Balance of Power, with which we could have naturally 
the leaſt to do, and which, if let alone by us, would have ſupported itſelf, 
becauſe all States and Powers, when endangered, will be. ſure to exert 
themſelves in Support of their own Independence; while Britain, from 
her happy neutral Situation, could always have conſulted her own Inte- 
reſt, by ſecurely and advantage uſly acting at all Times as Arbitreſs in 

ſuch political Diſputes as might ariſe in Europe. * 
. For theſe too falſe Syſtems of Policy to us we were originally indebted 
to a Dutch King, whoſe glorious Character in all other Points I moſt 
highly revere, with Acknowledgements of the great Services which he did 
to this Kingdom: But, as a good Dutchman, he hated France and loved 
his native Country; and therefore I conſider the Fruits of his Hatred or 
Affection to have been owing leſs to his Fault than our Misfortune, from 
his not being born among us. Nor indeed can it be ſuppoſed that he fore- 
ſaw the Extent of thoſe Evils which future weak or wicked Policy has 
brought upon us from purſuing his Meaſures, though for ſerving other and 


worſe Purpoſes than were ever thought of by him. 
PUBLICOLA. 
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EBTORS may with Propriety be conſidered as the Slaves of their 
Creditors; for in private Life the latter can, and often do, impoſe 
what injurious Conditions they pleaſe on the former for Forbearance only, 
and have it in their Power likewiſe to deprive them of their Liberty, and 
in Conſequence thereof to puniſh them with the ſuffering of extreme 


Miſery. 
This, 
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This, however, cannot be the Cafe with Reſpect to States in ſuch Mat- 
ters; but in another Way the Creditor State may become the Taſk-Ma- 
«ter of the Debtor, by Means of the Neceſſities and Misfortunes of the 
latter; and Forbearance in ſuch Caſes is never to be expected, for States 
always act by one another, not from generous Friendſhip, but mere ſelfiſh 
Policy, {12 hs! * Fwy | Ip. 
Suppoſe we had continued as unſucceſsful in the late War as we were 
at the Beginning of it, what muſt have been the Conſequences but our 
Submiſſion to borrow Money of other Nations on ſuch Terms as they 
might preſcribe, and alſo, by the falling of our Stocks at home, to enable 
them to purchaſe our Property of that Kind for leſs than half its real Va- 
lue? As Things were, Three per Cents. at one Time were conſiderably. 
under Seventy, and had the War continued unprofperous they would pro- 
bably have been under Forty. On what advantageous Conditions then 
would Foreigners have proceeded in engrofling the Produce of our old 
Taxes, by purch thoſe Funds to the Proprietorſhip of which they 
were mortgaged ; and alſo the Produce of new Taxes, upon equally hard 
Terms, for freſh Loans?- What might have been the Caſe then may be- 
come the Caſe hereafter in a new War, and probably in a worſe Degree, 
from the ſo great Increaſe of our Burthens, if in the intermediate Times 
of Peace every poſſible Power of the Nation is not to the utmoſt exerted 
for ing a conſiderable Diſcharge of our public Debts. 3 
But in the Degree we are at preſent Debtors to foreign Nations, we 
are, in Fact, no better than Slaves in a political Senſe ; for we are all toil- 
ing, pinching, or contributing to pay thoſe Dues which enrich them and 
impoveriſh ourſelves. Remitted Taxes is therefore become no longer an 
Object to us as a People, but the Reduction of our Debts, as on which 
latter Meaſure all Property, Proſperity, and even Safety, muſt depend. 
Subjects may have no Recourſe againſt Government in Caſe of a national 
Bankruptcy, which, in the Nature of Things, may happen from Misfor- 
tune; but other States have, and will doubtleſs apply it, by making Re- 
prizals of ſuch Property as they may find within their Power to feize, and 
will moreover promote their own farther Intereſt by augmenting the Em- 
broils and Diſtreſſes that may ' thereon be occaſioned to us at home. 
Or can any great or rich People here ſuppoſe their Property will then be 
fecure, or the Duration of their Splendor ? Alas, Neceſſity overbears Law, 
and the Might of the Many will overcome the Right of the Few; ſo that 
no one can pretend to foreſee the Iſſue of ſuch Scenes of Confuſion as will 
naturally then happen. | bin v Ae 
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But ſhould no Fumults prove conſequent, the Loſs of Income to Stock- 
holders at home would naturally diminiſh Trade and Manufactures, ob- 
ſtruct Circulation, deſtroy private Credit, immenſely augment Pariſh Bur- 
thens, diminiſh all Taxes, lower the Value of Lands and their Products, 
fill the whole Kingdom with Diſtreſs and the State with Debility, pro- 
pably occaſion the Loſs of our Colonies and foreign Trade, cauſe imme- 
diate Depopulation, and ſo accompliſh public Ruin. | 

With but the ſmalleſt Hazard of ſuch Evils, can there be a ſingle Al- 
ternative to balance in the Minds of Stateſmen or the Public, concerning 
the great Object of national Policy? which muſt be the Diſcharge of pub- 
lic Debts ; for in the Dangers and Miſchiefs which they are big with, all 
Intereſts and Properties muſt certainly become involved, and thoſe -/? 
which are greateſt. Every Nerve of the State ſhould then be ſtrained, 
and every Power of. it exerted. to the utmoſt, for fo ſalutary an End: 
therefore to talk of caſing the Land-Tax in order to uphold Luxury, 
with ſuch a Load on the Public Back, or to think of ſhifting any Part of 
it from the Shoulders of the Affluent or Profuſe, upon theirs who are bend- 
ing to the Earth under what they already ſuſtain, would be propoſing 
=, muſt be as impoſſible as it would be cruel to effect. Then let 
Luxury, Vanity, and every Species of Extravagance become leſſened, as 

they ought to be, in order to procure public as well as private Relief. 
Taxes may be neceſſarily altered, but they ought. not to be leſſened till 
the State beeomes conſiderably eaſed of its Debts ; nor ſhould any View 
be entertained of diminiſhing public Intereſt below Three per Cent. be- 
cauſe he doing of it would probably in many Ways prove injurious to 

the Public. | ; 
Never was there a Plea fo ill founded as that for reducing the additional 
Land-Tax, while all the other additional Taxes are continued; becauſe 
the Rents and Value of Lands have been doubling, while that of Labour 
has been proportionally leſſening from the increaſed Prices of Proviſions, 
which have ſo raiſed Landed Property. Never, therefore, was there an 
Outcry ſo ill founded, and of Courſe fo highly deſpicable, as that of the 
Hardſhips of the Landed Intereſt from the additional Land-Tax, becauſe 
if it is doubled ſince the firſt laying of it on, their Rents have become 
doubled too ; ſo that in general they pay now but in Proportion to the Taxa- 
tion that was then; eſpecially if the Advantages of improved Huſbandry 
and Lands be added to increaſed Rents; and yet they have the Conſcience 
to aim at throwing a Burthen, which to themſelves is fo very light, upon 
overloaded and ſinking Trade, and diſtreſſed Labour of every Kind. _ 
| No, 
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No, it is, of the new Taxes, the laſt which ought to be taken off; the 
Proſperity, Safety ty, and Peace of the Kingdom, all requiring that it ſhould 
be ſo, un nleſs they will ſubmit to an Equality of Rate, which Juſtice, Ho- 
nour, and blic Welfare do all make highly requiſite. ' By an equitable 
Rate the Tax will undoubtedly become reduced to a Third or Fourth of 
what it now is, for producing the ſame Sum; and who then can have the 


Confidence to ſay that it is an unreaſonable or grievous Burthen? But if 


they will not conſent to ſo juſt a Meaſure, then dt ought to be kept up, as 

an eſſential and neceſſary Means for diminiſhing a Debt that is every Way 
hurtful and dangerous, pre) indeed to no Intereſt more than that of Land- 
Owners, as they v would themſelves become convinced, if they would but 
0 _ FRY or narrow: ns for the nn of right een 
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TRIS to che crying Evils of making us a Prey, as 3 as a tributary 
1TPäeople to other Nations, and cauſing our Trade to fink under the 
Burthens laid upon it, the National Debt is alſo highly pernicious in filling 
the Kingdom, and particularly the Metro ropoli, wich i idle and uſeleſs People, 
and alſo in keeping from Commeree'thole great Capitals which either lay 
dead in the Funds, and are a Burthen to the $ State, or — are employed in 
the Dealings, or rather Gaming of the Alley, which cannot but be confi- 
dered as pernicious Applications of them. 
All idle People are at beft uſeleſs to a State, and therefore no one can 
have too few of them; and ſuch People are not only uſeleſs, but generally 
of all others the moſt pernicious, from their evil Example to, and ill 
fects on, Society. There cannot in Nature be a more idle Condition chan 
that of a mere Stockholder, who has no other actual Buſineſs than to re- 
ceive Half-yearly Dividends; which Employment of Time may be eſti- 
mated at about an Hour in a Year. The reſt of their whole Lives is devo- 
ted to Pleaſure ; which being of a fatiating Nature, and far wide from true 
Happineſs, much Care becomes neceſſary to them for the killing of Time, 
which is commonly ſpent in trifling Amuſements, or Indulgences in Vice; 
to the former of which we owe all the abounding Reſorts of Folly that 
too greatly ſeduce better Kinds of People to the miſ-ſpending of Time, or 
create in them Impatience under the Diſcharge of their ſocial Duties, 
and therefore they are therein with Propriety to be conſidered of evil Ex- 
ample as well as Practice. 7a 3 
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In Propotion likewiſe to the Degrees of ſuch pernicious Property in In- 
dividuals are the Degrees of their Vices of every Kind, and particularly 
that of Gaming, which is now become ſo faſhionable in a Variety of Ways, 
but particularly at the Card-Tables, it being there made the real Buſineſs 
of Thouſands ; and from which very few receive any Kind of Benefit, but 
Thouſands are made miſerable and unhappy. Were the Evils, however, 
confined to theſe uſeleſs Orders of People, as. they are all of their own 
ſeeking, it would be a Matter of no real Concern to the Community : But 
better Members of Society, thoſe whoſe Time could have beneficial Ap- 
plications, are drawn in by Faſhion and ny to miſuſe it in the ſame 
Way, to the Injury, and often Ruin, of themſelves, their Families, and too 
frequently many others; as well as to the eſſential Prejudice of the King- 
dom, which has, like themſelves, a high Intereſt to be promoted in a right 
Application of their Time. 8 

Immenſe likewiſe, in other Ways, are the Prejudices done to the State 
by the prevailing national Propenſity to ſuch trifling or hurtful Pleaſures, 
as have been introduced and are chiefly ſupported by the Poſſeſſors of ſuch 
Property ; and in none more than the narrow Paſſion with which Parents 
have become inſpired, for ſecuring to their Offspring ſome Kind of ſecure 

Independency for the Enjoyment of pleaſurable and uſeleſs Life. Hence 
has Attention to mere Security too generally limited Education to the En- 
joyment of an Income, whether ſmall or conſiderable, which Parents will 

not, and Children are inſtructed not to put to the Hazards to which buſy 
and uſeful Life are and muſt be expoſed; from which weak, narrow, and 
hurtful Turn of Mind, has in one great Degree been derived the public 
Evil ſo loudly complained of, viz. A prevailing State of Celibacy in both 
Sexes ; Children being educated only for the Enjoyment of the Fortunes 
they are to poſſeſs or inherit, rather than for the great Ends of Creation 
and Society; ſo that the natural Views to Poſterity are become too greatly 
cut off, each Individual being taught to make Self-enjoyment the chief 
Object even in connubial Views and Stipulations ; in which more Regard 
is had to the full Enjoyment of what is really in Poſſeſſion, and individual 
Security therein, than to any probable Improvements of it that can be 
made with but the leaſt attending Riſks, and on the more enlarged Views 
of a Progeny made proſperous by ſuch Means as are of moſt Utility to the 


| State. * 


From this narrow and fatal Bias, which has become fixed on the hu- 
man Mind, from the Facility there is of making limited Proviſions in the 
Funds (ſupported by ſuch uw Burthens as our great national Intereſts 

are ſinking under) we ſee all Kinds of public and private Scenes of Diſſi- 
pation 
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ation hourly increaſing and crouded, and generally in a great D by 
People in ſingle, or at beſt in uſeleſs Life; while Trade and Population are 
declining apace, honeſt Induſtry becoming diſpirited, and wretched Pover- 
ty growing deſperate. But what is ſtill more amazing, we have been va- 
luing ourſelves on the Policy which has produced all theſe Evils, and boaſt- 
ing of thoſe Refinements in Luxury and Folly that are hurrying us into 
Ruin. : | ; | 
There is no Man of ſound Knowledge can heſitate to pronounce, that 
the Kingdom would become greatly benefited by the Exterminatfon of all 
the Stockholders in the Kingdom, if thereby the public Burthens, upon 
which they ſubſiſt, could become effectually annihilated with them. The 
honourable Diſcharge of them to the laſt Farthing, therefore, ſhould be the 
fixed Obje& of the State, as well for the common Proſperity as Safety. 
Our national Debts ſerve alike to expoſe us to be preyed upon by foreign 
Harpies, and at home to labour and ſuffer for the fattening of pernicious 
Locuſts, and the ſubſiſting of uſeleſs Drones; who, but for ſuch miſchievous 
Means for proving hurtful, would of Neceſſity ſo employ themſelves, and 
perhaps others, for individual Advantage, as to prove highly beneficial to 
the Community: Thus, by the happy Exchange of Idleneſs, Vice, and 
Folly, for induſtrious Application, Virtue, and Utility, we might enſure pub- 
lic Safety, and increaſe national Proſperity to an inconceiveable Degree. 
The good Effects which the Diſcharge of our public Debts would have 
on our national Commerce, will be the next Subject of Conſideration. 
PUBLICOLA. 
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ERE there no Means of locking up the Capitals which are conti- 
nually by Individuals, in what, in a national Senſe, are 
* -icalled the Public Funds, or of employing them in the hurtful, nay, 
often iniquitous Practice of Stock-jobbing or Alley-gaming, they would 
of Neceſtity become ſo much better employed, as Utility 1s above Miſ- 
chief, that is, in commercial Purſuits, which in their Natures muſt be 
illimitable; or elſe of taking Mortgages on the Property, Trade, and La- 
bour of other Nations, and therein happily to reverſe a Practice which has 
become ſo baneful to ourſelves. | | 
Dd 2 The 


It is Nonſenſe and Abſurdity in Terms to call Public Debts Public Funds, becauſe the Word 
Fund means a Capital in actual Employment, or ready for Application; but our State Funds, as they 
are erroneouſly called, are no other than Debts formed for Loans that to us are annihilated, and 
therefore they are no Stocks of real national Property, but only of Debts. . 


. 
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The Reſources for extending Commerce are inexhauſtible, if ſought 
after by People of great Property, as was heretofore the Caſe during the 
Infancy and Progreſs of our foreign Trade, till it reached its Meridian, 
which (our Colony Trade excepted, that naturally has increaſed with the 
Population of thoſe Countries, and, with the Exerciſe of right Policy, will 
proportionally continue ſo to do) was early in the preſent Century: Since 
which Time it has generally been on the Decline, occaſioned chiefly by _ 
the Men of moſt monied N quitting the real commercial Province 
for Money Dealings at home, which they found to be attended with leſs 


Trouble, and, if they had Skill and Intereſt, with leſs Hazard and more 


P rofit. 2 1 | 1 a . | | | 
But however indulgent or advantageous to Individuals this Change of 

Purſuits, or Practice, may have been, it has certainly proved directly 

otherwiſe to the Nation, which has thereby loſt the infinite Advantages 


| which would have accrued to the general Community from the Employ- 


ment of ſuch Fortunes in Trade and Commerce, and the conſtantly in- 
creaſing Skill and Experience of its Poſſeſſors. or Anivcrid n 2 


In the mean Time moſt Branches of our foreign Trade haue got into 


wrong Channels, and even injurious Hands, who have debaſed the Qua- 
lities of our Manufactures, and introduced all Kinds of Frauds in their 
Fabrication and even Meaſurement, which have been owing to ſo many 
little Dealers interfering with our Trade in ſuch Kinds of Exports, either 
as trifling Adventurers in Branches of Commerce that require great Capi- 
tals to inſure Credit to our Goods, and ſolid Advantages to the Kingdom, 
or elſe ſuch little Factors or Commiſſion Hunters as have filled Europe 
with their Riders to hawk for Orders from they know not whom, and 
from whoſe random Credit, given to thoſe who are no better than them- * 
ſelves, the Kingdom is continually ſuffering in its commercial Reputation 


as well as Intereſt,: as we may readily conclude, from the Numbers of 


ſuch Merchants, as they call themſelves, continually becoming Bankrupts, 
either from their Want of Solidity, or the proper Knowledge of Men, or 
of the Buſineſs in which they are ſo preſumptuous as to engage. 
While our Trade of Exports in Manufactures was carried on by. ſuch 
Merchants as, according to the antient Stile, might be called Princes, 
from the Affluence of their Fortunes and the Extent of their Engage- 
ments, the Manufactures of the Kingdom were kept in high Repute, and 
the Supplies to foreign Kingdoms were made regular, and upon the 
beſt Terms, as no Credit was taken from Fabricants or their Factors, 
which muſt always be diſadvantageous to Trade as well as the Trader; 
| nor 
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nor were there of Courſe any of the Debaſements of Qualities in Goods, I 
or Frauds. in Widths or Lengths of them, on any Pretence winked at or BB 
excuſed. . 
While the moſt beneficial Trade of the Kingdom continued in ſuch | 
Hands, it was always on a ſolid and improveable Footing ; but when it 
fell into thoſe of inferior Dealers it became precarious, and gradually di- | 
miniſhed, while the Science of Commerce dwindled into the Art of the 4 
inferior Dealer; and now our foreign Trade of that Kind is too much got | 
into ſuch Hands as ſerve to manifeſt its being in the very laſt Stage of } 
Exiſtence, ſuch Men as ſeldom carry their Views beyond the depending 
Tranſaction; from whole Management it is no otherwiſe to be reſcued, 
than by reſtoring to practical Commerce thoſe abundant Fortunes which 
are otherwiſe appropriated in Ways that are either burthenſome or hurtful 
to the Community. © 1 BE | 7 | 
But on any conſiderable Reduction of the national Debt and Alley Bu- 
ſineſs, great Capitals would be again thrown into Trade, and new Chan- 
nels of Commerce” opened, which there cannot want Means of doing. | 
Then the r ſoon ſink into their proper Ranks of | 
Life again, and all Kinds of uſeful Employment, as conſequently Popula- 
tion pals -become very much rncreaſed, and therewith — Profferity and 
Power of the State. 1 er 5 7 3 0 1 
It is amazing how the People of Holland. without natural Wealth of 
any Kind, by Induſtry and Application, benefit their Country as well ag = | 
themſelves. They properly claſs themſelves as aſſiduous Labourers for in- - þ 
dividual and common Good, and by their perſonal Proſperity promote that [ 
of the State. With fimilar Conduct what might not this Kingdom be- 8 | 
come, abundantly as it is bleſt with all Kinds of natural Riches and every | 
Bounty of Providence ? The Dutch may truly be called a Hive of i 
dent and induſtrious Bees. We have Numbers of the fame Kinds; but | | 
mixed with them Swarms of uſeleſs Drones, preying Waſps, and deſtruc- Wo 
_ tive Hornets, all bent upon- ſpoiling one another, thoſe of more Merit, or 
the Public, ſacrificing the very Advantages which, as a People, are pecu- 
liarly our own, and even perverting into Evils what were beſtowed on us 1 
for the greateſt of Benefits. PLUS 294 e ie | 
Bleſſings are naturally turned into Curſes by Abuſe; and ſuch, by the - | 
Means of evil Policy, have become the Effects of our national Credit, which | | 


a ſenſible Writer faid, ſome Time ago, muſt be ruined, or it would ruin | 
the Kingdom; but the beſt Way muſt be to preſerve it, and make it uſe: | 
leſs. Certain it is, our Policy Grind has brought us into a perplexed and — 
even perilous Situation, by making us the Debtors inſtead of the — 

| 


* 
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of other Nations, by ae State —. and Individuals too rich, and 


by increaſing the uſeleſs and leſſening the Numbers of uſeful People; all of 
which are ſuch Evils as we can only get rid of by reverſing our former 


Conduct. 
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HERE was no Kind of bad Paſſion or Diſpoſition indulged, in the 
| _ Repreſentation which has been made of the preſent State of our 
Trade and Traders in exported Manufactures. That there are ſeveral 
Men of great Fortune and high Credit concerned in that Commerce upon 
their own Account, is well known ; but ſuch is not the general Footing 
on which that moſt important Branch of our Commerce now ſtands, 
though it would be the only State of it that could infure Permanency or 
great Advantage to the Kingdom; that is, ſafe with reſpect to ſupporting 
the Credit of our Manufactures, and advantageous in ſecuring the due Re- 

turns for them to this Country. 

Real Merchant Adventurers, in Succeſſion from the Days of Greſham 
and Sutton to thoſe of the preſent Time, have always had Houſes eſta- 
bliſhed, under their own Influence. in the ſeveral Countries in which our 
Manufactures were conſumed, which they kept regularly ſupplied as the 
Markets required; and they had a conſtant Intereſt to ſupport in the 
Credit of thoſe Goods, which were always ſtampt with their own peculiar 
Marks. Such Traffic was by them ſcientfically and reputably proſecuted, 
and with ſuch Capitals employed therein as would admit of giving all re- 
quiſite Credits; ſo that they well knew who they dealt with, and what 
they were about. But ſuch can never be the Caſe with thoſe who ſend 
their Riders about the World to get Orders on Commiſſion, which they 
execute here upon the Credit which is given them by Manufacturers and 
Dealers, who are too often made Sufferers by the Temerity of ſuch un- 
bottomed Adventurers; of which Kinds we have great Numbers here, 
both of Natives and Foreigners, who are continually breaking by theic 
raſh, injudicious, or ignorant Engagements, to the perſonal Injury of thoſe 
who truſt them, and to the continual Prejudice of the Kingdom, by fre- 
quent Exportations of its Merchandize, for which few or no Returns are 
ever made. | | 

To ſuch unqualified and unſolid Interlopers in a Trade of ſuch extreme 
Importance has likewiſe been owing, as was mentioned before, the Intro- 

duction 
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duction of many fraudulent Practices, ſuch as have ſerved to fink our tra- 
ding and manufacturing Credit almoſt below that of any other Country, 
if not beyond Retrieval: All of which together may be conſidered as a 
great and complicated Evil, occaſioned by the Miſapplication of ſo much 
of the trading or monied Property of the Kingdom, to ſuch Uſes as have 
been every Way hurtful to the State. EP e 

Thus tar by Way of enlarging on-ſome of the Contents-of my laſt Let- 
ter: And now let us more particularly conſider how great the Benefits 
mult prove to the Kingdom and every ＋ . Intereſt in it, if we could 
free ourſelves from thoſe moſt pernicious Debts which we owe to Foreign- 
ers, reſtore that monied Property to Trade which has been ſunk into miſ- 
chievous Incumbrances, and, by the Accompliſhment of both, get rid of 
thoſe burthenſome Taxes which ſo injuriouſly affect all better Kinds of 
Property as well as Labour, as alſo the beſt Trade of the Kingdom. 


Conſidering the Load of Debt the Nation groans under, even after doubling 
Taxes, incregſing others, and laying on ſome new ones, and all in Time 
of Peace, which was never done before, it ſeems hard that the Landed Inte- 
reft, Trade, and Manufattures ſhould bear fo large a Share of the Burden, 
a conſiderable Part whereof muſt fall upon the Poor in this Time of Dearth 
and Scarcity, as Salt, Soap, Caudles, Leather, &c. of which a Mitigation 
would be a ſenſible Eaſe. Bur perhapr, on mature Deliberation, true Pa- 
rriott and Lovers of their Country might excugitate other Aſitances, that it 
might bring in a handſome yearly Sum, that it might be faithfully ſet afide 
by itſelf towards paying ſome Part of the Debt without oppreſſing the Poor; 
as all unneceſſary Ramblers into foreign Countries to ſpend Money among ſt 
our Enemies, to the firengthening them and weakening ourſelves, and bring- 
ing home their Faſhions, Dreſt, and Luxury, to be ſupported in a great Mea- 
ſure by Smuggling, to the diminiſhing our own Trade, and public Loſs; and 
alſo a Tax upon all new Titles of” Honour conferred by his Majeſty; taking off 
all Penſions, Annuities, and Sinecures not paid out of the Civil Liſt Money; 
and all Miniſterial Places, Poſts, and Commiſſions might be yearly diſcharged 
gratis by Rotation, and their Salaries put to the Payment of the Public Debt; 
nor new Officers made as the old die, but their Pay go to the Public Debt; 
or that the new ones have only Haf- Pay during the Peace, and the other 
Half go to paying the Debt; and that during the Peace, if Places and Of- 
fices are permitted to be ſold, Half of the Price ſhall go to paying the Debt, 
and not all into the ſuperior Officer's Pocket ; that no one Man ſhould have 
two or three Places, and allowed Subſtitutes; and a Tax may be laid on every 
| Pack of Hounds; and that all Pleaſures and Diverſions depending on Chance 
. ; t a ar 
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or Lot be taxed at leaſt one Half of. the Bets, as Horſe-Races, Cards, Dice, 


&c. and ſuch other Taxes of the lite Nature as the Wiſdom of the Legiſlator 
think proper, be ſolely appropriated to the Payment of ſome Part of the na- 
tional Debt, without expending any Part of the Batchelors Tax either to this 


| Purpoſe or to the Uſes of Government, but applied to the Support of Orphans 


{not Foundling ) Hoſpital. ' 


That there is no one Branch of our beneficial Commerce but what is 
capable of being greatly extended, and that many other new and import- 
ant Channels of national Trade might be opened, are what no Man of 
true Intelligence can poſſibly doubt: That ſuch buried Capitals therefore, 
if reſtored to individual Uſe, would be, in various Ways, employed to ſuch 
very eſtimable Purpoſes, cannot rationally be doubted. Let us but figure 
then, in Imagination, the Spirit of Enterprize which would gradually 
take Birth for the Re- inveſtiture of ſuch Property as would in ſuch Man- 


ner be reſtored to private Employment. Adventurers in the Alley would 


become Adventurers in commercial Undertakings of every Kind, and new 
trading Reſources ſought after, for the Employment of Fortunes which 
People would not ſuffer to lie dead on their Hands, in order to ſubſiſt 


themſelves by the Conſumption of the Principal. Thus idle People of 


Fortune would become turned into buſy ones; and the good Uſe which 
they would ſo make of, their own Time and Money, would furniſh, Em- 
ployment and Subſiſtence to infinite greater Numbers of other valuable 
People, ſerve to increaſe Population and Navigation, with every eligible 
Branch of the Revenue, and contribute, of Courſe, greatly to the Aggran- 
dizement of the State, in Power, Riches, and Influence. 

Scenes of Diſſipation and. Folly might indeed diminiſh by ſuch a 
Change, but Hives of Induſtry would become repleniſhed and increaſed 
in reſtored and new- erected manufacturing Towns throughout the King- 
dom; and the very beſt Undertaking would become engaged in for = 
good Employment of Money in facilitating every Kind of trading Inter- 
courſe between all Parts of the Ifland, in Favour of the general Commerce 
of the Kingdom, and particularly that on. which. all our national Power 
and Proſperity muſt ever depend, I mean its ineſtimable Trade of export- 
ed Manufactures. -. | * | . rig al 

From Time-Killers we ſhould then become a Nation of Time-Impro- 


vers, and therein happier in ourſelves, and more beneficial to the State. 


Inſtead of ſuffering our Wooll to ſupply foreign Manufactories, we ſhould 


ſeek for That of other Countries, and ranſack'the whole Globe for every 
other Kind of raw Materials for the better furniſhing of our own. Land 
| ; | | Owners 
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Owners would then experience the Error of that Policy which, for the 
Support of Exaction, occaſions Depopulation, they would find the beſt- 
improved Value of their Eſtates to conſiſt in an increaſed uſeful Popula- 
tion, and a more permanent Advantage in improved Ground-Rents would 
be experienced than from Bounties on Corn Exportations, which are fo 


ruinous to the Kingdom. 

Ideas like theſe would irradiate the Minds of Stateſmen ; and the vigo- 
rous Purſuits of ſuch Meaſures as they would inſpire, would ſoon give a 
real Glory to their Adminiſtration. They would by ſuch Means inſure 
to themſelves the grateful Applauſe of their own, and the Admiration of 
all future Times : And ſure the Bleſſings of Cotemporaries, and the Praiſe 
of future Ages; ſhould, with the grateful Senſe of conſcious Merit, be 
_ conſidered as the ſtrongeſt Stimulations to Men of Virtue and Eminence 


to do their Country the nobleſt Services. 
PUBLICOLA, 
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